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are Good Tires 














Good Tires are Built—Not Just Made 


Tire building has its engineering problems. 


A good tire must bear numberless stresses 
and strains—shifting tension—unexpected 
blows—forces which may be measured in 
thousands of pounds. 


A good tire must be perfectly balanced. 


Like all United States Tires, ‘Royal Cords’ 
are good tires. Carcass and tread are 
scientifically and exactly proportioned and 

For passenger cars—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’, 


and ‘Plain’. Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, 
Bicycles and Aéroplanes. 


built into the structure of the tire to give 
longest wear. 


Layer on layer of powerful little cords 
impregnated with live rubber, give ‘Royal 
Cords’ greatest strength, endurance and 
buoyant elasticity. 


Each individual ‘Royal Cord’ will demon- 
strate its value in greater dependability and 
lower imileage cost. 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories Have All the Sterling 
Worth and Wear that Make United States Tires Supreme. 
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E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, Y. Sash furnished by Truscon Steel Co. 


ll TheFree Light of Indust 


, I ‘HE two prime essentials to efficient work—daylight and fresh air—are sup- 
plied by Truscon Steel Windows in ample measure. Larger output, greater 
accuracy, and reduction in scrap piles are the resultant economies. 


Truscon Steel Windows are characterized by clean-cut lines and straight, flat 
surfaces, with the elimination of all projections at the joint. Their trim attractive 
appearance as well as their exceptional strength and permanence are in keeping 
with modern architecture and engineering. 


In design, construction, finish, workmanship and hardware Truscon Steel 
Windows are of high quality. Ventilator frames are heavily reinforced to provide 
great strength and all joints have double contact w eathering with suitable drips, 
etc., to effectively shut out rain and storms. 


Truscon Steel Windows are furnished in stock units of many types for prompt 
shipment; also in semi-stock units in which the ventilators are carried in stock 
and frames around them made to order. 


y RI Ss ON Handsome Truscon Window Book with com- 
plete information, illustrations, details,. tables, 

STEEL etc.,sent on request. Use coupon if convenient. 
WINDOWS TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


(FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO) 


Packard Garage of Alvin T. ‘ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
ye yi é ia WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sash — Truscon 

Steel Co. 
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GOOD -BOOKS 


CONTINUOUS diet of daily news, with its tense contradictions and con- 


sequent fears and doubts, brings on mental indigestion. - The cure lies in good 
books—in the comforting philosophy of writers who have found peace, happiness 
and wholesome imspiration in close communion with nature and the better moods 
of man. A catalog of THE ABINGDON PRESS offers such books. Here 


- are a few of the recent ones: 


THE PEACEFUL LIFE, A Study in Spiritual Hygiene, By Oscar KUHNS 
Here one may see and understand the beauty and power of the quiet and serene 
life, and here, too, one will learn how that life may be attained and maintained. 
Enriched with apt quotation and illustration from the best writers, the book 
will be a joy to all lovers of good literature and a stimulus to the highest and 
best in thinking and living. 12mo. 234 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


SIDE-STEPPING SAINTS 

By GEORGE CLARK PECK 
The breeziness that characterized ‘‘ Men 
Who Missed the Trail’’ is also to be found 
in this later volume by the same author. It 
is tonic, wholesome and steadily reverent— 
even if sometimes it upsets your precon- 
ceived notions. It is a real breeze for mind 
and heart. 12mo. 329 pages. 
Cloth. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION NOT A MYSTERY 
By Davip KEPPEL 

A brief, graphic, and deeply interesting in- 
terpretation of the Book of Revelation. The 
author brings to his task both adequate 
scholarship and thorough sanity. A most 
wholesome and timely book for all who 
would understand the relation of the Apoca- 
lypse to the present world crisis. 

lémo. 76 pages. 


Cloth. Net, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THE MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS 


By EpMuUND JAMES CARPENTER 
Dr. CARPENTER has given a popular and 
highly interesting account of early New 
England days. ‘True to-history, the rugged 
and heroic life of the Pilgrims takes new 
beauty and power under the author’s skilful 
handling. In view of the Tercentenary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims, this volume is 
most timely and will surely help to an un- 
derstanding of the spirit and purpose of the 
sturdy pioneers to whom the nation owes so 
248 pages. much, 12mo. Illustrated. 256 pages. 
Cloth. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BROWNING LOVER 
By JoHN WALKER POWELL 

A fine interpretation of the message of 
Browning to our time. Believing that 
Browning is primarily an artist, the author 
holds that both by intuition and inspiration 
he is a philosopher and a theologian and 
that his teachings are of the highest order. 
Agnosticism and materialism are met and 
answered. Dr. Powell’s chapter on Im- 
mortality is ae helpful. 
Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


RELIGION AND THE SCHOOL, 2y Emrt Cart Wim 
This book demonstrates two important things. First, the necessity for religious 
education in our public schools, and second, how such instruction may be given 
without becoming sectarian in its character. The subject is excellently well 
treated, and the discussion is esp.cially valuable because of the standing of its 
author in matters philosophical, Professor Wilm being the successor of Professor 
Borden P. Bowne, at Boston University, and lecturer on Philosophy at Wellesley 
College. lémo. 54 pages. Cloth. Net, 35 cents, postpaid. 
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Clears 
the vision 


Stirs 
the ambition 


Strengthens 


the will 


Promotes 
paar pond happiness 
prosperity 
siecle of letters in our files 
testify to the above. 

If you are not prospering as 
you should, are unhappy, dis- 
couraged or ailing you owe it 
to yourself to investigate New 
Thought. It has given the right 
mental attitude toward life and 
consequent success to thousands, and should -help you. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows 
the value of New Thought, and she tells about it-in the 
booklet ‘‘What I Know About New Thought.”" More than 
65,000 persons have sent for this. 


For ag ae stam : ore you can 

Half Price gett Bove Los let_am mos. trial 
partie of NAUTILUS MAGAZINE of New 
ria er Thought, Flizabeth Townc and William E. 
Towne, editors. Send now and we will in- 


clude “The Gist of New Thought” in eight chapters, a clear 
and interesting hand-book, complete in itself and different. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. D-16, Holyoke, Mass. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of NAUTILUS 





Bookkeeping in 30 comeeine | Lessons 
Keep or know your own books, or earn bi Bookkeepers be- 
War creates Fost demand. W ‘e make government 


exams. easy.* Low price now. 
Rational Commercial Institute, No. 474, Windsor, Conn. 


ARENTS 
} of boys 


who have The American Boy magazine'in 

their homes appreciate its value as a power- 

Sul influence for positive good. Its bright, 

clean stories, articles, departments and pic- 

tures make practical patriotism understand- 

able to the boy, and inspire him. Your boy 
ms should regularly read 


ieccrss (500, tICAN read it) 
news-stands. ‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best = 
zine f tor Boye ial the World. 


THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 266 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 

















Short-Story Writing 


Ag COURSE of forty Ory in the history, form, struc- 
and writing of = Short Story taught by Dr. 
Berg Esenwein, ad years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s 
One student writes: —" “Before 
the | eceived 


completing lessons, ¥ 
\ over $1, 000 for manuscrip! 


. — Com 
=} = Pictorial McCall's 
aden ~y A 
Also coursesin Ph: Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hund 
ses, under professors in Har- 
eo and other 







in Geen 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 
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Agreement On 
The Republic 


Wherever you tour this summer it 
will pay you to ascertain the general 
attitude toward Republic Tires. 


You -will find an amazing agreement 
among car owners that Republics do 
last longer. 


This conviction is founded on the 
experience of thousands of users of 
Republic Tires. 


Those who have kept records know 
that Republics resist wear in a remark- 
able manner. 


They know that the Prodium Process 
toughens the rubber and makes it 
strong but preserves its responsive- 
ness. 

They could not be induced to desert 
Republics. 

This loyalty to Republics is marked 
in every part of the country. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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ST NICHOLAS 





Ma boys and girls 








So many parents are blind 
to their own boys and girls 


Not from lack of interest or love. It 
is simply that youth lives in a different 
world. You find it so difficult to imag- 
ine the ideas and dreams of your own 
children. You sympathize but you 
do not understand. 


St. Nicholas Magazine will give you 
a bond of understanding between your 
boy’s or girl’s mind and your own. 

St. Nicholas is a real magazine, as 
complete as any grown-up publication, 
but it is edited especially for boys and 
girls of high school and grammar school 
ages. 

As a monthly visitor in your home, 
St. Nicholas stimulates all that is best in 
developing minds. It furnishes the 
stories so essential to youthful imagina- 
tion—vivid, fascinating stories but clean 
and wholesome and free from suggestion. 
It gives information about the world and 
sports and travel and nature, science and 
invention, especially prepared for girls 
and boys. 

Best of all, St. Nicholas guides ambi- 
tion and helps to develop natural talents. 
The St. Nicholas League has encour- 
aged thousands of budding artists and 


writers. Other thousands have won 
gold and silver badges in the monthly 
photographic contests. 


Do this for your children’s future. 
Give them a year’s subscription to St. 
Nicholas. Watch them grow to love it 
and note its helpful influence. 


St. Nicholas has been a family friend 
in the best homes of America for two 
generations. Presidents and Senators, 
Captains of Industry, great educators, 
writers and artists, have all written their 
appreciation of St. Nicholas and what it 
has meant to their own youth or to 
their children, 


In many of the best schools St. Nich- 
olas is read both for literature and cur- 
rent history. It is the most widely cir- 
culated magazine in libraries throughout 
the country. 


Invest $3 now in the mind-develop- 
ment of your boy or girl for the next 
year. It is less than acent a day and its 
value in the future cannot be measured. 
Pin the coupon below to your check or 
money order and mail today. It will 
be one of the biggest things you have 
ever done for your children. 


ey yy sy ys en ee ee ee ee 


St. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, Room 1334, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send St. Nicholas for one year to the address written below. (Use margin below for name 


and address.) 








Dr. Frank Crane 


Famous Lecturer and Editor 


Tells You 


How to Train the Mind 


Reprinted 5 rit the kind perpgasion of De. Crane 
e Associated Newspapers. 
T iilsihens ‘on there lies now on my desk 
just the book that I can recommend to 
those who want to know ‘just what to do’ in 
order to improve the quality of their mind. 

It is ‘How to Build Mental Power,’ by 
Grenville Kleiser, published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. Ask your bookseller to look 
it up for you. 

Kleiser is a natural born teacher, with a 
knack of getting at precisely the difficulty in 
the learner’s mind. 

The table of contents of the book includes 
these subjects: How to Develop Concentra- 
tion, How to Put Your Mind in Order, Rules 
for Clear Thinking, How to Find Facts, Prac- 
tical Plans for Study, The Development of 
the Will, Building a Retentive Memory, How 
to Analyze an Argument, and so forth. 

The author not only explains how to get 
these results, but gives practical exercises, 
diagrams and drills. 

He claims that the keynote of his book is 
that the mind is the supreme originating con- 
structive force in ali human endeavor, and 
that right mental culture is the only direct 
means not alone to worldly advancement but 
to refinement and nobility of life. He goes 
directly to the roots of things, and shows that 
concentration is simply interest, that self-dis- 
cipline is the first rung in the ladder of suc- 
cess, that nothing is too insignificant to be 
utilized in the upward climb, that greater 
progress may be made by resting at intervals, 
and that mental honesty is the most valuable 
asset a man or woman can have. 

It is a good book for anyone, but especially 
valuable for those whose opportunities for 


schooling have been limited.” 
(Copyright, 1918, by Frank Crane) 


HOW TO BUILD 
MENTAL POWER 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER, is a new and different book, 
explaining this vital subject in a new and better way. 
Not only does it tell you what are the characteristics of 
the trained mind — it also shows you by specific instruc- 
tions and exercises just how you may develop these charac- 
teristics in yourself. Dozens of such all-important sub- 
jects as these are covered: 

Crystallizing Desire Into Will 

Habits That Develop Will Power 

Seven Cardinal Rules for Clear Thinking 

How to Concentrate on a Chosen Thought 

How to Prevent Mind Wandering 

Why and How You Should Relax Your Mind 

How to Get Ideas and Inspiration 

Making Practical Use of Ideas 

How to Distinguish Between Truth and Error 

Gaining Accurate, Infallible Judgment 

Cultivating Power of Observation 

Developing Imagination—Intuition—Breadth of Mind 

How to Cultivate Persistence 

How to Systematize Your Mind 

How to Reason Directly and Logically 

How to Analyze a Proposition and Test Its Value 

How to Recognize and Overcome Prejudice 

Cultivating Commanding Personality 

Building a Strong Memory 

Gaining Forceful Expression 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

This great work is highly recommended by many 
famous men, including — 

GOVERNOR CAPPER, Kansas: “I have examined the 
course carefully and consider it a valuable wor 

BISHOP FALLOWS: “It will be one of the standard works 
in my library for reference and mental invigoration.” 

RUSSELL H. CONWELL: “ Prof. Grenville Kleiser’s new 
book is another stride forward in the special life’s work of 
that great teacher and benefactor.”’. 

HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW: “For young men and 
women desiring to improve their positions and utilize their 
gifts for ed things your work will prove a very valuable 
guide and help 


Sent on Approval 
Send only One Dollar and this volume will be sent to 
you on approval. Keep it ten days, and if it is not sat- 
isfactory, return it, and your dollar will be refunded. 
If you keep the book, send $2 more to complete the 
price of $3. Use this Coupon. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen:—Send me a copy of HOW TO BUILD MEN- 
TAL POWER, postpaid. I enclose $1.00. If the book is 
unsatisfactory, I will return it within ten days at your ex- 
pense and you are to refund my money. If ieep the vol- 
ume, I will remit the balance of $2 within ten days. 
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Big corporation wants a man with 
sound business training 


Progressive business con- 
cerns which are forging 
ahead are continually call- 
ing for executive help. 


Are you ready to answer 
the call > 


Would a big concern 
needing executives come 
after you for your services? 


There is no man—the bigger 
his position, the truer this state- 
ment—who is not thirsty for 
more facts, greater knowledge, 
sounder information about the 
fundamentals underlying all 
business. 


It is to such men that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
makes its irresistible appeal. 


Rut-runners who love their 
little groove, day-dreamers and 
mental sluggards without am- 
bition say:they have no time 
for this Course. 


But red-blooded men—who are 
continually driving ahead—for such 
men we have a message that will 
inspire and help them. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute gives such men the infor- 
mation they need most—the 
why of the problem of business. 
The Course gives just what is 
needed by Big Business as evi- 
denced by the frequent appear- 
ance of just such advertisements 
as the one reproduced above from 


the New York Times. 


Presidents of large companies 
appreciate the value of Alexander 
Hamilton Institute training. In look- 
ing around for new leaders, such 
training is a tremendous weight in 
the balance of the man who has 
taken or is taking the Course. 


President picks salesman 
for executive 


Recently this was further emphasized 
thru the experience of one of our sub- 
scribers. 


Mr. DeWitt Page, President of the New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., was 
looking around for a secretary, in fact he 
wanted a man big enough for the executive 
position of Assistant to the President. 


Shelly L. Pratt, an inside salesman for a 
steel company, heard of the opening. He 
went to Mr. Page and asked for the position. 
During the interview Mr. Page asked: 
“Mr. Pratt, have you ever heard of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute ?” 


“Yes, Mr. Page,” replied Pratt. “I've 
been studying the Course since last Feb- 
ruary.” 


Mr. Pratt was accepted for the position dur- 
ing that interview. 


We know from Mr. Page that he was 
interested, in part at least, by the fact that 
Mr. Pratt was a subscriber to the Modern 
Business Course and Service. He wanted to 
know wether his prospective assistant was 
the type of man to be interested in such 
training as that offered by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


And just such experiences have taken 
place and are taking place in all kinds of 
businesses in all parts of the country for all 
kinds of executives. 


Thousands of successful men 
have taken the Course 


To better judge of the class of men en- 
rolled, read over the following list of men 
who have taken the Course. These men 
investigated the Course fully. They talked 
to other men who they knew’had taken it. 
They found that they needed it. They 


were thirsty for greater knowledge—greater 
information concerning the fundamentals of 
business. 


What these men now say of the Course 
makes the finest lot of testimonial letters 
you have ever seen covering one subject. 


A few of the men enrolled 


Among the 70,000 subscribers are such 
men as George M. Verity, President of 
the American Rolling Mills; E. R. Behrend, 
President of the Hammermill Paper Co.; 
N. A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford 
Motor Co.; William C. D'Arcy, President of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Melville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Co.—and scores of others 
equally prominent. 


In the big industries of Amegica the need 
for better executives, intensively trained men 
—is seen everywhere. That is why such 
numbers enrol in the Modern Business 
Course from these big Companies. 


In the Standard Oil Co. 300 men are en- 
rolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; 
in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co., 194; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 154; in the 
General Electric Co., 399—and so on down 


the list of the biggest concerns in America. 


Get further information 


If you are determined to secure a sound 
business training, so that you can answer 
the call of greater responsibilities—either in 
your own or in another corporation—send 
today for a copy of our interesting | 12-page 
book, “Forging Ahead In Business,” which 
we will be glad to send you free. 


Just fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
112 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS”—Free 


Name - 
Print Here 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position toes 
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; SCHOOL and | COLLEGE DIRECTORY } | , 


Literary Digest readers seeking special educational advantages for their sons or daughters will find on the 
following pages a comprehensive selection of the best American Private Schools and Colleges. 
~~ invited to correspond with the schools in which they are interested. The School Department will continue : 
t during 1918 as it has for the past eight years, in the interests of pupils, parents and schools. 
ly answer any particular inquiry and, if given full information, will make definite recommendation. 


Our readers 1! 


We will 











Lasell Sandnary 


For Young Women 


A six years’ course of study, the last two years 
consisting of advanced work for high school grad- 
uates, is offe 

Individual needs are met by the election of home 
eccnomics, music, art, secretarial or college prepar- 
atory courses. 

Exceptional seein is given in all phases of home 

economics, including ~ pe values, marketing, cook- 
ng, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and 
ment, sewing, dressmaking and millinery. 

The location of the school, surrounded by places 
of historic interest and near Boston with its many 
advantages, its music and art, gives unusual oppor- 
tunity for general culture 

fe ne gcres, fifteen buildings, gymnasium,swim- 

ng pool, tennis, boating, baske tball, horseback- 
oidion: field hockey and skating 


Woodland Parts—-Lasclf’s School for Girls from 
For Catalog address 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Pb.D., ee 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Ten miles from Boston 


7 to Is. 














71 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 


-TENACRE7 


|| 4 Country School for Young Girls | | 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Ate i} 









| DREPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
| Fourteen miles from Boston. Al | 
|| sports and athletics supervised and 
|| adapted to the age of the pupil. The 

| finest instruction, care and influence. 


| 
i 
1] 
HI 


| MISS HELEN ‘TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


| - Sane ad 





WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
ts in New England. College Pre myer etory with cer- 
tificate privileges, courses in Music, Fine Arts, History, 
Languages, Domestic Science, Physical Culture and 
Swimming. School's 50-acre farm, “Umberfield,” gives 
unusual opportunities for all sports, inctading tennis, 
basketball, skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls here also 
put their Domestic Science teachings into actual prac- 
tice. One hour from Hartford or New Haven. Send 
for catalog and views. 
Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


















263 Broad Street, 
The Campbell School *W.nrex' Sis 
For girls. Beautiful suburban location. Residence 
and new school building. General and specia! 
courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Personal 
attention. Out-of-door sports. A. H. OAMPRELL, 
Ph.D., Mrs, A. H, CAMPBELL, Principals. 





THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
In the country. One hour from New York. 
Upper School—Girls from fifteen to twenty. 
Junior School—Girls from ten to fifteen, 





Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 


Thompson, Connecticut. A country boarding school for 
girls. College preparation, advaneed academie and voca- 
tional courses. orseback riding, field games and winter 
sports. Separate cottage for Junior department. Booklet. 


Mary Louise Maror, Principal. 





Sea Pines 


Recognized as the Pioneer 
School of Personality 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principal - - 





” a 
School of Personality for Girls 
REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A. M.,.Founder 
APPY home life; personal attention and care. Students inspired by wholesome, 
beautiful ideals of efficient woman "4 
cially for health, character, responsibility and initiative. 
1000 feet seashore. Climate is favorable for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gym- 
nastics. College Preparatory. 
Music, Culture, Domestic Science, Handiw ork, Household / 
other courses for securing Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service. 
Experienced, earnest instructors. 


ygiene and morals observed espe- 
100 acres; pine groves; 


French, German and im x Br) by native teachers. 
Arts, Secretarial and 


Booklet. 


Box B, Brewster, Mass. 

























For voung Women 


1 1 5th &, the eautihel | 


tensive gtou: and modern equipment. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. General 

course of five years and two years’ course for 
High School graduates. Addre 


miles from Boston, i 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


BRADFORD, MASS. 


in 
errimac Valley. Ex- 






















Miss Bradford and Miss Kennedy’s School 


A country school for girls, facing the Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege campus. College preparatory and general courses. 
Music. utdoor sports. oo 

Miss VIRGINIA W KENNEDY, { soutn Hadley, Mass. 


Miss Guild and. Miss Evans’ School 


Fairfield St. and ‘Ave., Boston 
4 year. ” Accredited with leading colleges. General 
yar ay Advanced work for High School graduates. Do- 
mestic Science. 





Native language teachers. 
Miss 


Sports. 
JEANNIE Evans, Prin. Miss Ciara A. BENTLEY, st. Prin. 


A Home School for Girls . 
Country sports. College preparatory and 
Elective courses. Music. Art. Home 
Economics... Secretarial courses. 

Miss Frances Lucas, Principal 
Providenée, Rhode Island 




















The Misses Allen School 


Life in the open. Athletics. Household Arts. College 
and general courses. 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. Write 


for booklet. 


The Mary C. Wheeler School 


College “preparatory, general, advanced, art, and secre- 
taridl courses. Special athletics. Week-ends, greenhouse 
work, vegetable gardening, athletics, at school far: 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 


Miss Marshall’s School for Girls 


Charming location, 20 minutes from Philadelphia. College 
peypanators and general courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
ience. Outdoor athletics. C ampus, 4 acres. Catalog. 


Miss E. S. MARSHALL, Oak Lane, Phila. 


West NEwTon, Mass. 











door games. Invigorating winter sports. 
$600. For booklet address Miss ISABEL M. 





St. Mary’s Diocesan School for Girls “379¢"¢ 


A home school in pleasant semronndings, fa ach Pro -— 
lege preparatory, and gene: 


courses, including Household 
with for out- 

year. Tuition 
'ARKS, Principal. 





. Attractive gy 








The Baldwin School 


A Country School for Girls Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley colleges. Also strong general 
course. Within 25 years 266 students have entered 
Bryn Mawr Co'lege. Fireproof stone building. Abun- 
daht outdoor life and athletics. 


ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of the School 





The Birmingham School 
FOR GIRLS. Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college prep- 
aration and courses for girls not going to college. Beauti- 
ful and ye location in the mountains. 
3 w gymnasium, swimming ped. ee porch. 
Physical Pas A © atalogue. GRIER, Pres., 
- MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster, Box 109, “GIRMINGHAM, PA. 





Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) cits 


EMMA MILTON COWLES, A.B., Head of School. 
leges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. Music, Art and 
Domestic Science. Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue 
address THE SECRETARY, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Prepares for all col- 








OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
On Hudson, near ay ew York. soth year. Academic and 
economic courses. mes or rate school for very young girls. 
For Brochure address ox 108, Ossining-on- Hudson, N.Y. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Principal 














The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town 
College preparatory. Certificate 
privileges. Open-air classrooms. 
Sppectanity for advanced study. 
SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School 
for girls 6 to 14; separate complete 
equipment. For catalog addrese 
H. M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist,A.B., 

‘Principals, 
Box 1522, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





KNOX SCHOOL 


for GIRLS 






Catalogue and views, address 
Mrs. E.Russell Houghton. Principat 








. . "4 
. 


James E. ane, Pres. 
ash eiSubarbe)” 
For the Migher pF of 
oung women. Specialists in 
M Art, Elocution, Do- 
Floriculture, 
Ane and Craft ts, retarial 
branches, Library methods, 
Business Law. Modern gym- 
nasium and open-air sports. 
Democracy of life and con- 
sideration for the individual. 
The story of the school, its 
training in home-making, told 
fully in illustrated catalog. 
Address REGISTRA 


National Park Seminary | 
Box 157, Forest Glen, Md. i 
= eee — = 


THE CASTLE CLUB 
ONE OF 20 BUILDINGS 














J ‘YE 
Bei rons mw. 105th SA, 2 

t 
Emma Willard: » ew Reaproot build 


imams br gift of Mrs: 
~RUSSELL .SAGE, » Preparatory, Gen- 
eral and Special Courses. Certificate 
privilegés: Music Art, Elocution, 


For Girls Domestic Science. Gymnasium 


with swimming pool. Catalogue on request. 
Miss ELIZA KELEAS, Ph.B., Principal 


New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


A ScHOOL FoR GIRLs, 19 miles from New. York. College 
reparatory and general courses.. Music, Art and Domestic 
ence. Catalogue on request. 

Miss Miriam A. ByTEL, Principal. 
316 W. 72nd Street 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL at Riverside Drive 


Myron T. Scudder, Pres. Modern school for girls. Elective 
finishing courses; college preparation. Household arts, prac- 
tical war-time courses. Secretarial training, of special interest 
tohigh school and college graduates. Gymnasium, swimming 
and rifle teams. r50 gt. 25 Saaceare, — location, fine 
dormitory. Address Registrar, L. D. Scup: 


Wallicourt wise ae Girls 


Saeee preparstosy and general chrurees including secreta- 
o- My — Peed “Athiet Hom Y en, Dramatics, 
usic, Supervi etics. 18 acres ‘oat-h if 
fp ange 9 E: at-house, gift of 
Registrar, Walicourt School, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


? Suburban School for 

Miss C.E. Mason’s S75urban School for 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Only 40 minutes from N.Y.City. 
Upper School for girls 13 to 25; 
rer Schoo! fo rgitls Tto 13. All 


departments, including gradu- 
1 courses. Voca- 

























re, Languages. 
Certificate admits to leading col- 
Illustrated catalog. Miss 


leg: 
C.£. Mason,LL.M., Lock Box 710 





New Jersey, Orange. 


Miss Beard's School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- 
pemtory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
lence. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and pele 


Catalogue on request. Address Miss Lucie C. BEARD. 





New Jenssy, Englewood. 
College preparatory and 


Dwight School for Girls special courses. Domestic 


Arts and Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited 
number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. 
Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 623. 

Miss Caztonton and Miss Fannan, Principals 








College preparatory 


and general high school 

courses, two years of 

junior college work, and 

jal instruction in 

music, expression and domestic arts and sciences. The beauty 

and. extent of the campus and the variety of sports lure the 

girls to an active outdoor life. Well-equipped gymnasium with 

large modern swimming pool furnishes opportunity for super- 
vised exercise. For catalog addre: 

MARION COATS, M.A., eetectont 
1 La orest, 


Box 314 Ill. 











Rockford College 
For Women 





Rockiord, Illinois ~ 


A . 


ae Full hosiegigoms rank. No p y dep 





ar Fosgmasiiies Courses in Home Nursing, 
Stenopraphy, Bookkeeping, Home Economics. 
ockford College is a Red Cross Auxiliary. 
Send for catalogue to 
Pres. Julia H. Gulliver, Ph.D., LL.D. 
430 College Ave., Rocktord, Illinois 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
° Sp the Young Women of America! 
scslere education "Rockford Colece ive te 

training. It is your opportunity. Write for 








Pres. Julia H. Gulliver, Ph.D., LL.D., 430 College Ave., Reckird 











a i as he - pone’ 
(paul Institute (5,8) Peien: 
2101 S Street.N-W. Parliamentary 
w al 
Washington.D.C. 


Hears of Black- 
IND DAY 


A BOARDING scnoot FoR m GIRLS 
High Schoo! and oe Preparatory Courses. Two 
Years of College Work. ience, Literature, Music, 
Art. Special Courses: Journalism, Short Story Writ- 
ing, Secretarial and Business Courses, Kindergarten 
Normal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamentary Law. 











CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A residence school for girls which prepares for woman's 
work in the world. Courses: pceparaserys two-year ad- 
vanced for high-school oS graduates: special. Coens of ll 
acres. Address CHEVY E SCHOOL, Box D, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 


° Provides best Amercian culture. 
Colonial School College Preparatory, Academic, 
Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Secretarial Departments. Open air study hall. 

Catalogue 


All athletics. 
Jessie TRUMAN, Associate Principal. 
District of Columbia. Washington, 1533 Eighteenth St. 








Disraict or Corumsta, Washington. 
FAIRMONT A Home School for Girls. Our location in 
best residential section permits a rare com- 
bination of country life with the unique educational advantages of 
the National Capital. Regular and special courses. Advanced 


Courses for High School graduates. Supervised athle ndi- 
vidual care. Arruvur Ramsar. Principal. 


GUNSTON HALL * *@eeraee test 


College Preparatory. Post-graduate - > a ~All 
Domestic Science. Required Athletics under trained super- 
vision. 


Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal, 1920 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 


MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Somers’ School for Girls 
New fire-proof building. 20 acre campus. 
and views on request. 
Mrs. EvizaBets J. Somers, Principal Emeritus 
Mrs. Apeia G. HENSLEY, Headmistress 


National Cathedral School 


Af§Boarding and Day School for Girls. Fireproof buildings 
in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. Be certificate privilege. 
Music, Art, Advanced, and 

THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
JESSIE C. McDONALD. M.5., Principal. 
HELEN L. WEBSTER Ph.D., Academic Head. 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


For Girls 
Frances Shimer School .. 
Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academ 
cution, Home Economics, retarial an . 
Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 build 66th year. 
Separate building for wa P's 2nd ef a demic students. 
. Carroll, Hil. 


Catalog. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Box 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


For Women, St. Charles, Mo. 88th year. Beautiful Lone 
me 


modern 
range of studies. All athletics—new aeseteeniee and 
nasium. Fifty minutes from St. Louis. For catalog ad ol 
5. L. Roemer, D.D., Pres., Box A, St. Charles, Mo. 


Milwaukee-Downer College 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A standard | Goes for Women. Courses leading to . A. 
B.S., and B.S. in Home Economics, Music and Art, 
and applied arts. Catalogue H. 
Miss ELLEN C. SABIN., President 


Ten $500 Scholarships 


Will be awarded by 
ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


These scholarships are open only to graduates 
of standard high schools or Academies of high 
scholastic rank. Entrants must be young 
women of purposeful character, in vigorous 
health and ready for college without entrance 
conditions, and prepared to undertake the [fF 
full 4-year college course. 


It is the fixed pur, of the administration 
of this Standard Woman's College to main- 
tain it as a small high grade school w 
earnest ambitious young women may develop 
and make their lives worth while for them- 
selves and others. Its aim is to qualify for 
pireceee service rahe 











Catalogue 
































for must be on file be- 
fies Hcoti 1, Tor8. 7s iEcisT TRAR. 


Woman’s College, Box C, Jacksonville, Ill. 











WARD-BELMONT 
For Cirais anv YounG WoMEN 
ert tay a for the session 


beginning September 25, now 
being’ made, should receive the 
earliest; po sible attention in order 
to assure e ntrance. 


ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year 
course of study embracing two years 
of college. It meets the exacting demands 
of a most discriminating patronage in Lit- 
erature, in Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics, and Physical Training. Its 
curriculum is shaped to meet individual 
capacities and aims. Its faculty is se'ect. 
Its beautiful campus and buildings, valued 
at almost a million dollars, situated in 
Nashville, ‘The Athens of the South,” 
afford every opportunity for the develop- 
ment of body and mind. 
Asia ations must be accompanied with refer- 
ces. For literature, Book of Views, and 
information address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box F Nashville, Tenn. 














NASHVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful location in South's educational center, new fire 
proof dormitories, enrollment limited to 100, thorough 
pon through fouf years high school and ae years cok 
lege. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economic 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. "BOX B 


Shorter College 


For the Higher Education of Young Women 


Music, Art, Expression and Domestit Science; Fac- 
wity chosen from finest Universities. Confers B.S. and 

A.B. degrees. Chemical, biological, physical 4nd psy- 
chological laboratories. Fireproof.buildings. Private 
bath with every bedroom. Healthful location—1s55 
acres; near Georgia mountains. Gait, Tennis, Gymna- 
sium, Athletics. Beautiful lake for boating. Catalog 
on application. 


A. W. VAN HOOSE, ROME, GA. 





















. « Washington Stree 
Science Hill School suersyVit Le. KENTUCKY 
Founded 1825 Accredited with Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, 
Mount Holyoke, Randolph-M acon, Cornell University, and 
other colleges and universities. General course with Domes- 
tic Science, Music, Physical Training. Horseback Riding and 
Outdoor Sports. Mrs. CLARA MARTIN Poynter, Principal. 
ASHLEY HALL A school for girls, offering a 

broad variety of courses, in- 
cluding college preparation with certificate privileges to best 
women’s colleges. Beautiful oldesiate, 4 acres, with modern 
equipment. Swimming pool. Northes n-advaniages in 
southern climate. Catalogue on reque 
Mary Varprine McBez, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S. C. 


The Girls’ Latin School | 


29th year. Collese Preparatory and Academic. Admits to 
leading colleges Faculty of colleze-trained Christian women. 

Selected students. Cultural avyentemes due to location. 
Baceptionsay pee E home. Catalog. 


Miss Wilmot, A.B., Headmistress, 1223 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A.B. and’ BS. Courses. Also Music, Art, Expression and 

Home Economics. Accredited Covrses in Pedagogy. Separate Pre- 

paratory with certificate relations. New building on 45-acre sibur- 
site. Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $350 to $400. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box L, Frederick, Md. 


OXFORD COLLEGE fons ise 


Standard college course with B.A. Degree. Music courses 
with Degree. Normal courses in Household Econom- 
ics, Public School ene pane Art. Rates $375. Write for 
“Seven Points.’ 

Box 54, OXFORD COLLEGE, Oxford, Ohio. 




















iss Maryland College 1s: 
for Women 





ADVANTAGES 
64 Years’ History 
Strong Faculty. 
Girls from 32 States 
10 miles from Baltimore 
500-foot elevation 
Near W: of Buti 







cou. 
C-llege Preparatory 
College 
B.A. 
B. L. 
Demeoue Science 


tins s Certificate Fireproof Bu - 
Music Swimming 

B. Mus. Private Bake 

Teacher's Certificate Set Bowls 
Expression Non-Sectarian 

B. O. Ideal size 

Teacher's Certificate Personal care 


Address Box Q, Lutherville, Md. 
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8 SCHOOES AND COLLEGES 





| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


| BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


= 











Hollins College 


FOR WOMEN 


Hollins, Virginia 
Sevent: ae session. Poss year oy o— 
ing, to A Bones-3 


A.B. degree; eg ee 
i etc.; coe vas & i ae pon a. 
n 


Peseetat Valley ot of Virginia. Altitude 1200 feet. 
250 students, 40 officers and hers. Write for 
catalogue S. ——— 





Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 313 














Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United 
States, offering courses for A.B. and A.M. Four 

. library, observatory, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pod. athletic grounds. Endowment permits low 
rates. Catalogue. 


William A. Webb, President 
Box 42 Lynchburg, Virginia 


Junior College for young 

Averett College writen: souk yeat Wor 

Roanoke Institute). 4-year preparatory, 2-year col- 

ay Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. New build- 

ing, library, laboratories. 80 a students; faculty 16. 
Moderate rates. For catalog address 

C. E. Crostanp, B.A. (Oxon.), Pres, Box D, Danville, Va. 


Mary Baldwin O for Young Ladies. eb 
lished 1842. Term 
See. tee Iath. ci the beautiful historic Shenandoah V: = 


inia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Stu- 
dents irom AY sta mses: eae (3 years), ae, 
atory (4 years), with = ptivileges. Music, Art and 
Domestic Science. Ca * STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 











Vinersta, Danville. 
FOR GIRLS. Lim- 


Randolph - Macon Institute ited to 100. College 


preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to col- 
lege. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attractive 
home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
Rate $350. Catalogu dress Cuas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 

Southern College and YoungWomen. 56th year. 

= No a Social Training. Two-year College Courses. 

and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 

sion, a= neetic ience, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. 
Students from many states. Ideal climate. 

ArtHuR Kyte Davis,A.M ., 227 College P1., 


s for Girls and 
Southern Seminary Y.u5;Wones 
Sist year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural 
Bri Rare health record. Bye life. College Preparatory. 
Finishing, nnn Pipe Organ, A Domestic Science, Business, etc. 
Students from every section of wu $. and outside. Recommended by 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $385. Box 987, Buena Vista, Va, 





Petersburg, Va. 








School for Girls 
iene. General and 


carer f PB Female Institute. 
. Diocesan 


Stuart Hal 


College Preparatory Courses, gam, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expression 
Dept. New equipment including pi . Gymnastics and field sports 
under trained Director. Write he illustrated catalogue. 





Sullins Coll For girls and young women. A delight- 

iege ful college home in the beautiful moun- 
tain ——. of Southern Per =e Junior College and Pre- 
peratory rses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 

odern Buildings, every room has bathattached Thirty- 

five acre campus. All outdoor recreations, gymnasium and 
swimming pool. View book. W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Box D, 
Bristol, Virginia. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE For Young Women 


Box T, ROANOKE, VA. _In the Valley of Virginia, famed 
for health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior 
College courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 
Catalogue. Address Mattie P. Harris, President, Mrs. 
GertRupE Harris BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 


Warrenton Country Schoo Beautifully sit- 


uated in the foothills of Virginia near Washington. College Pre- 

paratory and special courses. French, the language of the house. 

Teaches girls to study, brings them nearer nature and inculcates 

habits of order and economy. ize. Lea M. Bovutiexy 
Virewia, Warrenton, Box 21. 








For young girls. 








SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Virginia 


Four-year College course. Deggee accepted as basis 
for graduate work in leading colleges and universities. 
Students on certificate from accredited 
schools. Departments of Art, Music and Home Eco- 
nomics. Campus of 3,000 acres in Blue Ridge Moun- 
—. Unexce climate. Out-of-door sports the year 


Emivie Watts McVzea, A.M., Litt.D., President 


For catalogue and views of College, address THE SECRETARY, 
Box 13, Sweet Briar, Va. 
























Lake Forest Academy 


FOR BOYS 


Trustees: Louis F Seem 3 J. V. Far- 
ell, H. 0. Chatfield-Taylor 
A.B. Dick, Alfred i. Baker, 





Recitation 
Building 







Eastern Training. Mid-Western School 
Definite preparation for entrance exam- 
inations of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass. 
a ‘ uates admitted without 
examination to all certificate universities, 
The Spirit of Service in this School of 
non-mi ad Ks amo (afternoon drill is 
in the large 
number who have enlisted in the nation’s 
fighting forces. 
JOHN pi oe HARDS, Headmaster 
Box 140, Lake Forest, Ill. 


























SHATTUCK boys live o balanced life which appeals to 
the well intentioned boy. Trust in a boy’s sense of 
honor underlies all discipline. Thorough preparation for 
college, technical schools and business. Military drill and 
discipline under U.S. War Department. Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. All athletics. 

A Church (Episco ), school. Traditions and ideals of 
Sfty years foster a boy's individuality. School and Sum- 
mer Camp on a unique plan. For catalogue address 


C. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headmaster, Drawer F, Faribault, Minnesota. 














THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 17, raced York 
FIFTY-SECOND YEA 
A School in the Heart of ow Open 
Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: so miles from New York, 5 miles from 
West Point, on a spur of King Mountain, 900 
feet above sea level. Healthful, javigenting, © unusu- 
ally adapted to a sane and simple out-of-doer 
WORK: Sa eas for College or Business| Life; 
recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy 
studied ohysicely ai and mentally to increase individual 
efficiency. Small Classes: A teacher for every 6 boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent fon 
for all sports, under supervision, hiking, woods lif 
swimming pool. 
You are invited to come and see for 
yourself. Catalog sent on application 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 











Special 
Health Tests 
Every Peddie Boy is 
given most thor- 
pt kind of a pealth 

examination. Weak- 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Peddie aims to bring each boy 
to the full development of his 
ability and to prepare him in- 
tellectwally, moraty, spiritually 
and seca eae whatever 
task may be his in the great 
world of the future. 
Peddie Institute is liberally en- 
dowed and conducted without 
thought of profit. Graduates prepared for all colleges hy cer- 
tificate or examination. Public Speaking and music taught 
without extra cost. 60-acre campus, swimming pool, diamond, 
gridiron, gymnasium. Lower school for boys from 11 to 14 
years. S3rd year. 9% miles from Princeton. 

Write for beoklets and catalog 


“special ara pilities 
sent * rerularly te 

















ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 5P, Hightstown, N. J. 








CASCADILLA 


Thorough preparation for college or business 
life. _ Carefully chosen and experienced faculty. 
Small Classes. Gymnasium, athletic field, rec- 
reation building on Lake Cayuga. Congenial 
and democratic atmosphere. Enrollment limited 
to 125. Catalogue on request. 


W. D. Funkhouser, Ph.D., Prin., Box 118, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Irving Schoo f 25 miles from New York 


‘or Boys in- the beautiful, historic 
* country. 82nd year. 27 years under present Head 
. New site and buildings 1904: Prepares for all 
colleges and technical schools. Individual instruction. 
Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. 

J. M. FurmaN, A.M., Headmaster, Box 905. 


MANLIUS SCHOOLS 


For fourteen oe ranked by the War Department as an 

“Honor School.”" Preparation for college and business. Su- 

Bead military training. R.O.T.C. Thoroash equipment. 
for:booklet and eaeCK ba 


WM. VERBE! Pres., Box 70, Manlius, N. Y. 














| When Your Boy Goes to 
Rutgers 


PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 







He will live in new dormitories splendidly equipped, to 
which the Headmaster’s wife adds the atmosphere of 
home, and where an able Faculty lives also, to give 
personal attention to his hours of study. Music, mili- 
tary drill, and athletics are a few of many distinct 
advantages. Write for information, stating how far 
advanced your boy now 


y is. 
{ WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster, 2 College Ave., New Brunswick, N.J, J 














° College prepar- 
Princeton Preparatory School [2lc*<.,P*<Pz"- 

boys over 14. Rapid progress. Limited number of pupils 

(60) and freedom from rigid class organization. Excellent 
equipment and facilities. Special attention given to Ath- 
letics and moral welfare. 44th year. 
Pr 


J. B. FINE, Hi New Jersey 








aera SCHOOL 4,,Boatding and Day 


5 School for young boys. 
Course of study from Primary to end of the First and 
Second years of College Preparatory work. Homelike 
atmosphere. Strict individual attention. Moderate fees. 
No extras. Address 


Tarrytown-on-Hud N. Y. 





SWARTHMORE Preparatery School 


A school founded upon a basis of true sincerity, well equipped 


and , patronized by families of the best class. Boys are 
for highest manhood and taught the true meaning 





Headmaster, Box C-8, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 539 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work. Five brick oy 
modern gymnasium. Athletic field, campus and far =a 
250 acres. Enrollment—6o boys. Moderate rates. 
GAyYLorp W. Douc Lass, Headmaster, 
Box 289, Wilbraham, Mass. 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


Your boy’s perecadity, directed. Efficient masters. Military 
training. Scientific and preparatory departments. $100,000 
residence hall. Six buildings. Athletic fields. 78th year opens 
September. Lower School'in separate building. Booklet. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School— Unique record for college entrance prepara- 
tion and for success of graduates in col lege. Studio, manual 
training, athletics, tg swimming poo 

Lower School—Special home care and trainin of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 

SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R.I. 


Holderness School for Boys 


Five buildings. 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech- 
nical Schools. Ranks with highest grade schools of New Eng- 
land, yet by reason n of endowment the tuition is moderate. 
Modern gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 39th year. 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D., Rector, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY for Boys 


A Branch of the Ranfolsh-Mecon Svesewe- In the Val- 
ley of Virginia. uipment cost $100 ged for College or 
Scientific Schools. LITARY TRAININ Gymnasium and 
Athletics. 25. 27th session opens September 17th. Address 

CHAS, L, MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 




















of a useful life. A Friends’ school but patronage is non- 
sectarian. Summer session. 
Write for booklet, ‘The Vision of Swarthmore" 
A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster 
Dept. 114, SWARTHMORE, PA. (11 miles from Philadelphia) 








FOR 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 36¥5 


Prepares for college or technical schools. ‘High, healthful 
location. hg ot of experts. Individual attention. Exten- 
sive grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football and 
baseball fields. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 
Dr. A. W. WILson, JR., President, Saltsburg, Penna. 





Offers a thorough, physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium. 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 103. 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Ps. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


ry for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage plan 
_ nd masters live together. Splendid gymnasium 
and x thietic field. Write for illustrated catalog. 


4117 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), Washington, D.C. 


SAINT ALBANS. The National Cathedral 
School for Boys. 

3 miles from the White House. College preparatory. Out- 
rer and indoor sports. One resident master to every four 
boarding pupils. Bishop of Washington, President of the 
Board of Trustees. Write for descriptive catalog and view 
book. Wma. H. Cuurcu, Headmaster, Washington, D. 











The Massanutten Military Academy 
8, Woodstock, Va. 

Pveparutoty School t for boys. Healthful jocation, beautiful 

Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Prepare 

for college and business.- Music, athletics. New $25,0° 

Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $40 

inclusive. Address HOWARD J, BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster 
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[ BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS | 


| BOYS’ 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 


7 











Prepares for schools of business and finance, a 
culearals scientific and academic colleges. Prac cal 


training for boys we to enter business or 
farming on graduation. New Founders Hall, the 
last word. in equipment and modern facilities. 7 
proof buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. Cin- 
der track. 175-acre farm. Manual training shops. 
$2,500,000 endowment. $500 a year. Address 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 














A home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. 
modern building. 
with an average of twelve students to a class 


Blackstone, Virginia 

New 
All students under teachers’ personal supervision, 
Military and Academic 
Departments. Graduates admitted to leading cay re am 
without examination. Also full commercial courses, teaching 
stenography and up-to-date business methods. On West Point 
accredited list. For catalog address, Col. E. 8. LIGON, President 














Ihe 
Founded 1842 CHARLESTON, S.C 


Citadel 


yay | 7 bang 2 —rati! by, Wer War 
partment. ng, scientific an 
arts cqurses, eodine to to B. S. and C.E. degrees. 


Military work specially designed for war prepa- 
ration. Over 200 recent graduates are officers in the 
milita’ tary and naval services. Minimum age for 





RUMSEY HALL 


Cornwall, Connecticut 
A school for ve under 15. 


L. R. SAlDere. Principa 
OUIS H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster 
Offers to 40 boys all the advantages of 
Wheeler a school in the country, with small 
classes, an enthusiastic corps of teachers, and a course 
adaptable to individual needs. All sports. Terms, 
$550- . Catalog. : 
ROYAL A. MOORE, A.M., Headmaster, North Stonington, Conn. 


| CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS | 
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forGirts. 
Catalogue uw 
Broadway at Pi20th Street, New ¥ York City. 








DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 3228 


Young men and young women find here a seatee - 
mosphere, thorough and a. training in every depart- 
ment of a broad culture, a lo and helpful schioofr spirit. 
Liberalendowment permits Rberal terms, $325 — $400 per 
year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal. 


New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 437. 
Beautiful site: on Seneca Lake. Real 
Starkey Seminary country, pupils have room and air. 
Modern ny For both sexes, 11 yrs. and upward. Prepares 
for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in Art and 
Music. N.Y. State Regents Standards. § re rooms early. 
Rates, $325 to $360. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., Pres. 


| TECHNICAL SCHOOLS | 
Electrical rietwica'senoci,with its well-equipped 


shops and laboratories, is peculiarly qualified to give a 
condensed course in Electrical 


Engineerin 
e gine taught. 
tem Sg tooting. 


a, lete 
marcom In One Year 


25 years’ reputation, with gg 2000 young 
men trained. 26th year opens September 2 
Send for new catalogue. 108 Tacoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


| SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS | 


STAMMER 


If you a een no stammering school _ you get 
my big new FR and special rate. Largest and most 

successful phn io a. world curing all forms of defective 
speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 2324 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAMMERING 


My treatment reaches the mind and nervous system as well as the speech 
~the result of many years’ special s' cuey ane and extensive teaching. The ben- 
efits have proved most lasting =a sati tory. My personal instruction 
e' how to do it; sgare, doing. 
Callor write for ‘*Question: Send Amawers About Stammering.’’ year. 
FRANK A. BRYANT, M.D., “Principal, 26 M West 40th Street, New York 


| MISCELLANEOUS 











8 a construction, 
Course, with diplo- 




















26th Year U.ofC. (Div.R) Chicago, 1}, unaa 


16 years. For catalog, address 
COL. O. J. BOND. 














Kentucky . Military Institute 


Incorporated 
Lyndon, Kentucky 


The School with a Winter Home in Florida. 73rd 
year. Honor School. War Department's highest 
rating, four years. No other southerm school so highly 
honored. R.O.T.C. Waiting list. Address Command- 
ing Officer for catalog. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Established in 1867. A national school. 
234 boys from 23 states and 
countries. Unit R. .O. 
taught by U. Army officer.. Thorough 
‘preparation for college or business. 

joys are developed through intimate 
tutoring system. Unusually liberal 
terms. A broader preparation than the 
public school can give. Ca 

REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D. 
Box L, Charieston, S. C. 






















Vinci, Waynes! 


Fishburne Military Schoo 


Prepares for universities 

and business life. Per- 

litary training. 39th year. New dag 000 

Diploma admits to al) colleges. ites $400. 

encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. 
MorcGan H. Hupains, Princi Box 404. 


Catalogue. Major Moncan H_ Hupaivs, Principal, Box 404. 
TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


School with national patronage. Happiest and finest boys 
intheland. Prepares for college or business. Brick build- 
ings. Fullequipment. Flat rate $585 covers all expenses. 
For catalog address T. M. I., Box 90, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Where character, manliness and honor will be developed 
in your boy through the Military System. He will be taught 
how to study, how to learn. Twelve miles from Philadelphia. 
The usual Academic, Special and Business Courses 
Athletics. A catalog for the parent and for the boy a book 
of views of Military and Athletic life at Wenonah mailed on 
request. 

Dr. Charles H. Lorence, Pres., Major Gogeen 2. Snyder, Supt. 

Box 402, Wenonah, New Jersey 


NEw JEPSEY, Military In dora = * 
orough prepa- 
Bordentown Military Institute 7ctf0c': Sitcec 
or business. Efficient ae Ay small classes, individual at- 
tention. Boys taught how to study. Military training. 


Supervised se 34th year. For catalogue, address 
Co. . Lanpon, Principal and Commandant. 


WEN TWO RTH Xcavemy 
of the ten ‘Honor © Schocie”’ of U.S. 


Lexington, Mo. Des aignaged one 
by War Department. i d Senior Divisions R.O. T Prepares 
for college cL for life. 43 miles from Kan M sas City. For information or 


OOL. 8. SELLERS, 1818 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


Hitchcock Military Academy $2%:Péuma 


CALIFORNIA 
jles from San Francisco. Picturesque location. Healthful 
All-year-round outdoor life. 


Splendid equipment—ex- 
School fully accredited. Accorded highest 


sonal attention. 
fireproof equipment. 














= 
perienced eo 
rank by U.S. War Department. Separate room for every boy. All 
athletics, gymnasium. 41st year opens August. 
For catalog write REX D. SHERER, Pres. 
Send 2-cent Stamp 


MISCELLANEOUS __ | 
for Helpful Booklet, 
The 


ee TO SING Sze 


Beautiful.” 


11 rvey Sutherland, 1832 49th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
LANGUAGES CEARNED 


LEARNED 

L PHONOGRAPHS 
oT ‘a tune—and as easy.” Our Dise Records 
ae t the pom recta and Cy eee until ae 
know it. Family and friends enjoy language study by the 
,; LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 






















The University of Chicago 
Fe eet 
STUDY Toe se, 








for Soldiers. and Free Trial Off 
es oe PHONE ME 
902 P 2w. sem coon, ™.Y. | 








Military 
Ficademy 
THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


St. Johns 2 


EPISCOPAL 
your, BOY WILL 
ROADEN HIS SHOULDERS 
BROADEN HIS MIND AND 
BROADEN HIS OUTLOOK 


if you give him the benefit of the six weeks 
SUMME CHOOL 





July 6-August 17 
Organized daily study is maintained for short 
morning period. Afternoons devoted to athletics, 
ating, swimming, fishing, baseball, tennis, trap 
shooting, hiking, etc. Real camp life. Intensive 
| aay rg in the School of the Soldier, School of 
. School of the Company 
mone Warfare. Course fits 
one to enter R. O. T. C. and puts 
him in line for a non com- 
mission and possibly a com- 
mission in the ational 
tvice. For particulars 


address : 





43 miles from Kansas City 


The Pioneer Military 
School in Missouri 
River Valley and one of the 10 Honor 
Schools of the U. 8. War Department. 


Wentworth boys study well because 
their daily life is interesting—satisfy- 
ing. Wentworth believes in boys 
“doing an ol " Teachers are in sym- 

thy with boy ideals and are the 
od comrades in daily life. Individual 
instruction. Graduates are admitted 
without examination to leading col- 
leges and universities. Gymnasium, 
Two large athletic 
junior and Senior units R. O. 
ddress 






1818 Washington Ave.. LEXINGTON, MO. 


KILL ACADEMY 


Founded 1838 86thYear Military since 1857 
Junior School, 8 to 13, separate build- 
ing. Upper School prepares for College 

and Business. New buildings. Address 
J.C. Bucher,A.M.,orC.A.Robinson,Ph.D.,Prins, 
Peekskill-on-the-Hudson, New York 





























New -Mexico Military Institute 

A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 

For information, address 

Colonel JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent, Box L, 
oswell, New osteo 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Highest standard as “prep” 
school. Highest rating by War Department. New 
$150,000 fire proof barracks. All athletics. Tuition $600. 
For catalog address, 


Supt., COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, 706 Third St., Boonville, Missouri 








Military 
demy 


Its instruction corps commanded by offi- 

cers of experience and liberal judgment. 

Culver gives to its students discipline and 

drill, education and culture, “fire enough 
and earth enough.” 
Its courses com bine 
the military and 
academic. Make 
application now for 

1919-1920 session. 


Write for catalog. 
Address 
TheExecutive Officer 
Culver, Indiana 4 
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| UNIVERSITIES 


= 


| PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL | 


| SUMMER SCHOOLS | 











The University Tvrazns 
for Higher Positions 


The world demands leadership. The man 
or woman who knows is the-one who is promoted. 
A generation ago leading positions were filled by 
those who had risen from the ranks. Now these 
positions are held by those of university training. 


What the world needs most is brains— 
trained brains. Brains that can mobilize labor 
to greater productiveness, capital to greater 
usefulness, and humanity to greater efficiency 
is the supreme need of this country today. 


The high places are for those who are 
efficient—the result of training, not inspiration. 
This is the age of epportunity, in which men 
and women share equally as never before. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS— 
non-sectarian and co-educational—is a broad 
school, a practical school, a useful school, and a 
democratic school. | 


It continues the education of the high school 
student through the preparatory school, the college 
of arts and science and the professional, technical, 

and vocational schools of the university without 

the usual loss of time incident to false starts, repe- 

tition and duplication of studies. It does this at a 
cost. 


Be one of those dnten the larger opportunities 
of the university trained man or woman. hen 
writing for catalog state a or vocation in 
which you are interested. Add 

JOHN HALL SMITH, Secretary 
657 Boylston Street, Boston 


University of Massachusetts 
BOSTON 























Rochester Athenzum and 


Mechanics Institute 
ROCHESTER, N. Zz 


34th YEAR 
Industrial Arts, House- 
hold Arts, Applied Arts 
ef 73 draining for 


men and women 
and one-year courses all 


in Mechanics, Electric- 
ity, Chemistry. One- 
year Draftsman’s Course. 





School of Applied Art: 
Bevier Memorial Build- 
ing, especially designed 
for, and adapted to. the 
finest type of art work. 
Instruction by profes- 
sional Artists, Designers, 
and Craftsmen. Three- 
year courses in Normal 
Applied. and Fine Art, 
Commercial Illustration, 
ign, Interior. Decora- 
tion, Painting, Two-year 
course in Architecture, 
One-year courses in Ulay 
Modeling and Pottery, 
Metal work and Jewelry. 
Write for Illustrated Bulletins. State Course Desired. 


Rochester Athenaeum & Mechanics Institute, Dept. D, Rochester, N.Y. 





CLAY MODELING FROM LIFE 














SPECIAL SUMMER TERM 


Morse School of Expression 
Advanced Educational Methods. Voice, Diction, Phys- 
ical 2 Seana am oN Art, Pageantry. Send for 





booklet. Art Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pennsylvania Acad of Fine Arts Summer School 





The Oldest Art School in America 
Open-air instruction. Beautiful and Historic Scenery. 











| PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL | 











Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 
for the higher education of women, partic- 
oe on vocational and professional lines. Secre- 
tarial Work, Household Economics and Industrial 
Arts. B.A. and B.S. — Special students 
admitted. Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, N.Y. 











American College of Physical Education 


1. 2-year Normal Course. Graduate 
a a Our graduates are filling responsible positions 
at attractive salaries, as Physical Directors, Playground Super- 
visors, Athletic Coaches, in universitics, colleges, public schools, 
parks, playgrounds, and in Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. work. 
Strong faculty. _ Thorough training in athletic games, esthetic 
and folk dancing. Unusual equipment. Gymnasium, Swimming 
pool. Ontdoor athletics. Women's dormitory. Colleze term 
opens Sept. 24. Summer school fer directors and teachers 
June 25—Angust 6. Write for catalor now. Address 

The College, Dept. 21, 4200 Grand Bivd., Chicago, Il. 

















48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College prepara- 
tion desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of 
the theological ee of Emanuel Swedenborg and spirit- 
ual interpretation - the Scriptures. Courses by corre- 
lence when desired 
For catalogue and information, address 
WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, Sindiient. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL of the 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Prepares for library work in all parts of United States. 
Entrance examinations June 8. For Circular address 


E. J. REECE, £76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















Skidmore School of Arts 


SUMMER SESSION 

July First to August Ninth 
Home Economics, Physical Education (pre- 
paring teachers to meet the New York State 
requirements), Secretarial Studies, Fine Arts, 
Music, Languages and General Studies. 


For catalogue of regular or summer sessions 
Address the Registrar, 


Saratoga Springs, New York 


































ennis, etc. Board (including tuition) $7. 50 
per week up. OPEN NOW. Students not accepted less 
one week. Only 90 minutes from Philadelphia. For ‘tions 


address Res. Mgr., D. Roy Miller, Box C, Chester Springs, Pa. 


. 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Special a peng for those who look forward to concert or 
educational work. Allinstruments, vocal, dramatic art, etc. 
Graduates filling ‘highest places available i in America. Cata- 
log. Distinguished faculty. Add 

Tue Recistrar, 5 De Witt. Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WILSON-GREENE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Endorsed by world’s leading musicians. Voice, piano, 

violin, harmony, grand opera, accompanying. Concerts by 

world-renowned artists. 

THOS. EVANS GREENE, Mrs. WILSON-GREENE, Principals 
2601-2647 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 











Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D.M.D. Cer- 
tificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. Fall 
term opens Septémber, 1918. Catalog. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


The Sargent School (32233) 
Established 1881. 
“Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass, 


STUDY MEDICINE 


Opportunities in medicine never more_ attractive. Ideal 

preparation for military or civil life. Homoeopathic grad- 

uates in great demand. Send for catalogue 

New York Homoeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital 
450 East 64th Street, New York City 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
We have an insistent demand for men; highest wages paid; 
competent school of mechanical dentistry; efficient system 
of teaching; individual instruction on practical work; taught 
thoroughly in 3 to 12 months; day or evening; easy terms; 
highest references. Write for Catalogue 


H. A. Mi CARRIE, Principal, National Schoo! of Mechanical Dentistry 


SO6 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
























The Summer Camp 
For Boys and Girls 
[F YOU ARE planning to 


spend your vacation in a 
camp this summer, now is the 
time to investigate some of the 
excellent camps located in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Descriptive announcements 


of leading camps for boys 
and girls appear regularly in 


Theiterary Digest 





















THE SUMMER QUARTER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 

as during the other quarters of the academic year 

The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and 
the professional schools provide courses in Arts, Liter- 
ature, Science, Commerce and Administration, 
Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. Instruc- 
tion is given by regular members of the University staff, 
which is augmented in the summer by appointment of 
professors and instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 
Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, etc. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term June 
17—July 24; Second Term July 25—August 30 


> 





A detailed announcement will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the Dean of the Faculties, THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 











FOR.GIRLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL ino women 


- Training for Patriotic Service 
On the Beautiful Hudson June 12—Aug. 7 
- ‘The Government needs trained women. Our courses 

qualify for practical work in most important branches 
open to women. Secretarial and Bankin: Citizenship 
and wide range of Social Service. Automo! ile and motor 
boat operation and repair. Domestic Science. Red 
Cross with Hospital Experience, 
etc. Every opportunity for delight- 
ful vacation — Swimming, 
ena Riding, Military 


ier Booklet J, address 
Secretary 
MISS MASON’S 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson 
New York 







“The, Castle” 














7 . 
Summer Tutoring School for Girls 
Preparation for college examinations. French conversation. 
Horseback riding, swimming, tennis, golf. Bcoklet on 
application to Miss MAry LouIsE MArot, Principal. 


MISS HOWE & MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL, Thompson, Conn. 








SUMMER CAMPS 
L _| 
SEA PINES “coun 
Brewster, Mass. me 


Under the Auspices of 
SEA PINES PERSONALITY sc HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Founder. 

On the 1oo-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality 
School. 1000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive bungalows; cabins and 
tents. Breezy, new dining pavilion overlooking the 
sea. Safe boating and swimming. Sports. orse- 
back riding. Esthetic dancing. Handicrafts. Cor- 
rective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines 
Teachers. Tutoring if desired. Excellent advan- 
tages in Art and Music. Special attention given to 
physical and mental hygiene. Six weeks of whole- 
some and ennobling outdoor life. . Special arrange- 
ments for longer season. Address 

MISS FAITH BICKFORD 

MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


Brewster, Mass. Box B 











WYNONA 


CAMP FOR GIRLS 


EVELOPS body and mind. 

Situated in heart of beau- 
tiful pine grove. Overlooks 
scenic mountain lake. 
ful outdoor life. Numerous 
enjoyable camp activities— 
horseback riding, canoeing, 
swimming, tennis, golf. Ideal 
indoor living with all the com- 
forts of home — electric light, 
running water, shower baths, 
rustic sleeping bungalows. Ref- 
erences required. For descriptive 

klet write 


THE DIRECTOR 
277 SUMMER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 

















U ANSET THE CAPE COD CAMP FOR GIRLS 

Established 1905. Swimming, ca- 
noeing, sailing—safest conditions, expert instruction; land 
—. pageantry, horseback riding. Exceptional location 
equipment. War time activities. Separate camp for 
little girls. Unusual results in health and vigor. 





Mrs. E. A. W Hammatt, Box 4, South Orleans, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





SUMMER CAMPS 








The Tela-Wauket Camps 





Senior and Junior camps for girls, 8 to 20, Roxbury, Vt. 
Tela-Wauket has become famous as “the camp with 
wonderful saddle horses"’ Mund for its free riding and in- 
struction. The camp is a 200-acre pieyaroune in the 
heart of the Green Mountains with athletic fields, clay 
tennis courts, sleeping bungalows and a private pond 
for swimming and water sports. Ask for booklet—see 
the many pictures—read how our campers explored a 
_ mountain. No inexperienced councillors employed. 
ress 


MR. & MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 














SARGENT CAMPS 
FOR GIRLS 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 
Illustrated Catalog. Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wyonegonic Camps for for Girls 


— ree Sobaiibie camps (ages 8 to a 
For Illustrated Booklet address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, 33 Main St., Denmark,Maine 


CAMP ALLEGRO arts 


Silver Lake, New Hampshire 
Accessible, but in beautiful and secluded location. 
water sports. Mountain climbing. 








Music. Dramatics. Red Cross Branch. 
Moderate fee. For illustrated booklet, address 
Mrs. Blanche © , 523 Washi 8t-, Brookline, Mass. 











CAMP WINNAHKEE *"j2FAi,c\me fon cumts 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

Where girls enjoy a thoroughly happy summer—swimming, canoe- 
ing, fishing, hiking, tennis. dancing and singing around the camp 
fire; arts and crafts; basketry, ete. First Aid _s yo Cross Work. 
Tents pnd hes ile ls 1 

Good C ‘(00d —Good Health—Good run 
one. "Tilustrated booklet. 


Wm. H. Brown, President Berkeley-Irving School, 313 West 83rd St., New York 





way 4 re- 


Ethan Allen 


Training Camp 
Brig.-Gen. William Verbeck, Supt., 
» Manlius,N.Y. 
Beautifully located on North Hero Island, 


in the picturesque: upper reaches.of ‘Lake 
— a about Swenty miles from grates 


ost 
tary. physical and * intellect ual. tr 
with exceptional facilities. for a delightf 
summer vacation. The boy 
housed and well fed and enjoy the benefits 
of an coutdéor. life without any inconven- 
fence or discomfort. Regular U. S. Army 
Tifles and used. talog' 











Ethan Allen Training Camp Association 
Executive and Recruiting Office, Sauger ties,N.Y. 

















“ - ed 2” . 

CAMP CHAMPLAIN (2 

An ideal Summer Camp for Boys. 25th year. Every convenience 
for safety and comfort. Experienced councillors. Camp physi- 
cian. All land and water sports—swimming, canoeing, a 
horseback riding, baseball, etc., under supervision. Canoe. 

boat, automobile and tram ing trips. Instruction in First aia 
and Life cto Tutoring if desired, No mesquitess or malaria. 
Long: distance phone. [Illustrated booklet. WM. H. BROWN, 
President Nechealag- tevin School, 313 West 83rd Street, New York. 














CAMP RONCEVERTE for Boys 
On the Greenbrier, Ronceverte, W. Va. 
In the heart of the Alleghanies—elevation 1600 feet— 
12 miles from White Sulphur. All field and water sports. 
Military training. Trap-shooting, Boxing, Fine Fish- 
ing. Competent supervision. June 20th to August 
15th, $155. Half term, $85. Directors, Lieut. Gibbes 
Lykes, U. S. A., France; Major H. G. Acker, Assistant 
Commandant, Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, 
Va. Write Major H. G. Acker for booklet. Until June 
1st, Staunton, Va. After June 1st, Ronceverte, W. Va. 





CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS 22,2.>s2z@™ 


lake inthe 
pines, 8 miles from Wells River. Tents and Sengaiows 
electrically lighted. Swimming, boating, horseback riding. 
Outdoor sports. Crafts, Red ross, Tutoring. 

Address Miss ROSALIE P. SANDERLIN 
2818 27th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


LAUREL PARK CAMP “°R2.2h'Garotns 


pe ne 2500 ft. Educational, athletic. "Electrically i hted. 
th-rooms. Baseball, basket-ball, ikes. 

Military (optional) under West Pointer. 

penceepavecten, ie Begins J June 30. 8 weeks. Moderate price. 
t apply I. B. Brown, P.M.A., Charleston, S. C. 








Woods Island Camp for Girls 


Great Back Bay, Lake Cigestate. Central bungalow. 
Separate sleeping cottages. Motor boats. Sandy beaches. 
Outdoor sports. Domestic science. Handicraft. First aid, 
etc. Send for souvenir Woods Island Camp. 

PAUL W. THAYER, Supervisor, St. Albans, Vt. 


“A PARADISE OF WATERS” 


CAMPX VEGA 


CHARLESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS 8 to 15 years. Fishing, Hunting, Swimming, 
Selling, ing Outdoor Theatricals, Hikes, Canoe Trips, Carpen’ 





“Cue row cuts” CAPE COD 


CAMP FOR GIRLS 
door leeping i well protect All jonsures of life by the sea 


Out- 
door Laat po ee imited to 30 girls, “from 8 to 
16. For information, "address = 
Mrs. Sennen We Wurte, Union Settlement, 287 East 104th Street, N.Y.C. 


PINE TREE CAMP for GIRLS On beautiful 





try, 
lotor Boats, Tutoring. Traveling expenses from New 
York, ade trip, $25. Time 12 hours. ‘or 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. B. F. Long, 611 West 158th St., N. 


CamP IDLEWILD FOR Boys 

Lake Winnepesaukee, N.H. 27th year. Best equipped 
camp for boys in America. [Illustrated booklet. Ad- 
dress John M. Dick, B.D., Room 350, Exchange Bldg., 
Boston. 


booklet — Mrs. 
Y. City. 








JUNIOR 
PLATTSBURG 


Summer Vacation Military 
Training Camp 
JULY and AUGUST 
Five Hundred Acre Campus 
(on Lake Champlain) 


ARTILLERY INFANTRY 
CAVALRY NAVAL 


Fundamental military training and modern 
warfare by United States Army and Naval 
officers aided by British, Canadian, French 
and Italian officers who have seen service in 
the present war. 


ares courses in 
bli . startin 


- ignition; Electrical apparatus, in ounetes 
repairing and assembii ; Ground work 
aeroplanes (No flying) ; "War farming and ES 
dening; Food conservation; Sanitation; Hy- 
droplane; Motor boats; Tele raph and wire- 
less; Refrigerating; Road- building: Civil en- 
gineering. 


Maintenance and Military Training $250.00 
Write for a complete catalogue to 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Junior Plattsburg 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 




















Camp craft. . 
Camp. 40 boys'12 to 15. Wood craft. 
Camp craft. Boy Scout Program. 
fm . 
a 
gamping and canceling fadle Camps. Address 
HEADMASTER, Box 108, ROLLING PRAIRIE, IND. 


Senior Camp. 30 


s, harvesting, 4 weeks’ 
lior for 


each 6 





DAN BEARD (onal 


In personal charge of the famous 
scout and woodsman. Boys ge 
every advantage of outdoor life 
under inspiration of school based 
on highest American ideals. Ona 
beautiful Pennsylvania_mountain 
lake. Woodcraft and Scoutcraft. 
Activities and school work. Special 
attention to physical development. 
wes ee and 
DAN BE. 














a Lake, 
2000 feet above sea in pine-laden 








air of Pi 
Four og from New York and Philadelphia, % 
and tents on sunny hill. Experieuced councilors. Fennie, 
basket-ball, canoeing, “‘hikes"—all outdoor sports. Fp oe 
crafts, gardening. Red Cross Work. Tutoring if desired. 1 h seaso: 
Penn., Philadelphia, 815 W. School Lane. Miss BLANCHE D. PRICE. 


CAMP KATAHDIN for Boys '$ Camp life in’ the 


woods, 0: rs and lakes of M and ath- 





. Log cabins 
EE PIKE, LS. RALPI K. BEARCE, 


A.M., Powder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. 


CAMP POK-0’-MOONSHINE FOR BOYS 


Adirondacks, 13th Season. 18 Masters. 110 Boys (8-17). 
Two hours of intellectual work daily. 





Charges absolutely inclusive. 
Only 2}4 miles from raiload, yet in wilds of mountains. 


Address Dr. C. A. Rosrnson, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH POND CABINS Fitzwilliam, N. H. For 
boys 8 to 16 years old. 
The personal needs of each boy are carefully studied and 
his activities adapted to his needs. One counsellor to four 
boys. Scouting, drill, nature study, outdoor sports. Camp 
mother. 11th season. ROLLIN M. GALLAGHER, A.M, 
(Harvard ’06), Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


° and Camp for Boys 
Thorn Mt.Tutoring School *"y.Gn02 ‘Nt 
Altitude 1600 ft. Big log cabin. All outdoor sports. Moun- 
tain climbing, woodc: and expert tutoring. French and 
Spanish conversation. A unique combination of play and 
study. G.A.BUSHEE, A.B., B.D., ee 
th Byfield, Mass. 


FOR BOYS 
Camp Wachusett .ake" Sous, 
Holderness, N.H: Sixteenth season, 7 buildings. Boating, 
canoeing, swimming, fishing, water bit land sports. Music, 
7 and a good time every night. Tutoring if desired. 
Otents. FIsHER huts. Booklet. 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., ll School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Winona Camps for Boys 
MOOSE POND 
T aded 6). 
For Illustrated g.Sssen tS 
C. E. COBB, Denmark Inn, 16Main St.,Denmark,Maine 




















Our 
ideal: 


= Summer Camp 
| 8th year. A wonder- 


land of woods and water. 
ose Fishing, hiking, boating. 





“For everyTODD Boy a good citizen” 


School for Boys 


7 to 16. In hill country, 
tooo feet above sea level, 
one hour trom Chicago. 
Faculty, placing boy 
values before book values, 
seeks to develop mind, 
body, morals and manners, 











Overnight boatride (di- 
rect) from Chicago. Rates 
reasonable, nusual 
equipment. 

MODIFIED CAMPING 5.22?" '22e5"432983 

of age. Good nights 
outdoors in tents—bad nights indoors, All sports, 
—, hikes. Pure water. Careful supervision. 

struction, if required. Terms moderate 

J. C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. Harv., Prin., MAPLEWOOD, Concordhille, Pa., Box 79 








[ MISCELLANEOUS | 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools, 
Advises parents about schools. M. O. PRATT, Mar. 











Summer Camps «« Schools 


At this time parents are seeking infor- 
mation about healthful and instructive 
places for boys and girls of various 
ages and development. 

It is very simple to reach a conclusion 
with the assistance of The Digest. 


Write to us or send direct for descrip- 
tive announcements of Camps .and 
Schools which appear regularly in 


TheJiterary Digest 








Learn How 
Law Training 
Wins Success 

GET THIS BOOK FREE 














75% of business litigation is preventable. Law- 
trained men are therefore in strong demand for bus- 
iness leadership. 

A 5,000 executive picked by Frank A. _Vanderlip 

because of his special training in law. / 
ie. 


was chosen 
million dollars was the value placed on a 
by E. H. Harriman. 


We Bring the Law to You 

You can learn law in your spare time through a 
non-resident course of University Standards. The 
Blackstone Institute—organized to meet the demand 
for law-trained men—gives you the basic law train- 
ing needed by every man in business or who is am- 
bitious for a professional career. he today for 
intensely interesting 118-page free book. 

BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 35, 608 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Double Protection Without Increased. Cost 


The cost of MUELLER Plumbing Fixtures for a $5,000 home is about $50 
—one-tenth of the total plumbing expense—or approximately one per cent of 
the cost of the entire building. This same ratio holds good on more expensive 


residences. 


The cheapest imitations might cost $5.00 less—a matter of only one-tenth 
of one per cent of the building cost—while the expense of installation is materially 
reduced where MUELLER Fixtures are used—offsetting this slight difference. 


As the original cost is practically the same, the exceptional durability of the 
MUELLER Fixtures results in a distinctive saving in the cost of repairs. 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Built to Wear Without Repair 


For three generations 
the name MUELLER 
hasstood forleadership— 
for dependable service— 
for mechanical precision. 


The name MUELLER 
on any plumbing fixture 
is the acknowledged mark 
of supremacy. Muellerite 
is more durable and re- 
sists corrosion better than 
common brass — and 


every MUELLER Fixture is made of 
Muellerite, which is 85% pure copper, 
and consequently takes and holds the 
finest finish and heaviest nickel plating. 











7 Point Supremacy 


of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 


1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 

2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 

3—Corrugated Stems—any style 
lever handle at any angle. 

4—Special Cap Packing — abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5—Double -pitch Thread — quick 
opening and quick closing. 

6—Cone-seat Washer — prevents 
leakage--reduces wear. 

7—Anti-spreader Device — stops 
splashing. 








MUELLER Rapidac 
Faucets are protected by 
basic patents, and are test- 
ed to withstand four times 
the normal water pressure 
without leaking, and are 
fully warranted. You can 
readily secure MUELLER 
Rapidac Faucets by in- 
structing your architect to 
specify MUELLER —and 
by seeing that the name 
MUELLER is _ branded 


on each faucet used on your work. 


Write today for a copy of “Dependable 
Plumbing”—a book that tells in plain lan- 
guage how you can secure perfect plumb- 
ing service without needless repair bills. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 


New York, 145 W. 30th St.—San Francisco, 635 Mission St., and Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
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THE AMERICAN VICTORY AT SEICHEPREY 


one purpose of the German attack northwest of Toul, 
on April 20, so German prisoners say, but the only 
lesson connected with the engagement, as far as our observant 
editors can see, is that the Yankees can meet about three times 
their number of German ‘‘shock 


i ir TEACH THE AMERICANS A LESSON” was 


to think that “the Yankees did not go three thousand miles to be 
discouraged.” 

This first big fight of Pershing’s men took place not far from 
the village whete Joan of Are was born. -The scene and course 
of the battle are thus described by a correspondent of the 

New York Times: 





troops’? and send them back to 
their trenches pretty heavily de- 
pleted. The German blow was 
delivered against the junction of 
the French and American lines by 
special Saxon ‘“‘storm troops’”— 
the only first-class German units, 
according to a French authority, 
east of the Picardy battle-field. 
Outnumbered enormously, their 
lines swept by a hurricane of 
poison-gas and _ high-explosive 
shells, Pershing’s men exacted a 
price for every inch of ground 
they yielded, and ultimately re- 
captured, by the fiercest kind of 
hand-to-hand fighting, all they 
had lost. While Berlin claims 
the capture of 183 American 
prisoners as a result of this clash, 
French dispatches tell of 300 Ger- 
man dead left behind in the 
American trenches and in No 
Man’s Land. “It is not likely 
that after this brief experience America will sue for a separate 
peace,” remarks the New York Evening Post, noting with pride 
the way our troops “stood up” under the severest test to which 
they had yet been subjected. ‘‘For the first time the Germans 
have met the Americans in serious fighting,”’ remarks a corre- 
spondent on the Western front, ‘‘and, as the French say, ‘they 
have broken their noses.’’”’ The battle at Seicheprey, our 
first engagement on the major scale, notes the New York Evening 
Sun, ‘‘ promises great things for our arms when our troops begin 
to assert themselves in numbers.”’ The lesson was not taught 
as the enemy intended, says the New York Sun, which is inclined 








BREAKING THROUGH. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


“To understand the battle 
properly, it is necessary to realize 
the geographical situation. The 
German positions at this point 
are on high ground commanding 
the Allied trenches. Right oppo- 
site the enemy and behind our 
line there is a steep hill some 
nine hundred feet in height, on 
whose further, or southwestern, 
slope the village of Seicheprey is 
located. On the right this hill 
dips much less sharply than on 
the left, and may be approached 
on a gradual incline, of which 
the greater part is covered by a 
small rectangular grove called 
the Wood of Remiéres. It was 
through this wood that the enemy 
succeeded for a moment in push- 
ing our line back and advancing 
nearly a mile and a quarter up 
the slope to the hilltop, which 
gave him a short-lived command 
of the village. 

“The attack began in the small 
hours of Friday, after a deluge 
of shells from midnight onward. 
The enemy launched three thou- 
sand men in three columns each, preceded by picked storm troops 
on a front of a mile and three-quarters. On the left and in the 
eenter the assault was repelled, but on the right the assailants 
succeeded in bursting through and in occupying Remiéres Wood, 
whose eastern edge is a short distance behind our line. 

“Throughout the day the Germans pursued their usual 
tactics of ‘infiltration,’ as the French call it—that is, of gradual 
progress in small groups, supported by quick-firers, along the 
line of entry thus made in the Allied line, with-the object of 
taking our center in the rear. 

‘Covered by trees and favored by the nature of the ground, 
the Germans were so far successful that by Friday night they 
reached the crest and delivered a heavy attack on Seicheprey. 
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Before dawn on Saturday the Americans and French had 
eountered strongly and recovered the village and forced the 
enemy back to the hilltop above. 

“The Germans returned to the charge with forces estimated 
at three battalions, led by 150 storm troops. The Americans, 
supported by the French from an adjoining sector, met the at- 
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SCENE OF THE SEICHEPREY, BATTLE: 


Seicheprey lies about thirteen miles directly ‘east of St. Mihiel. 

French troops link up with the American forces east of the town, 

probably in or near the Bois de Remiéres. The heavy black line 
shows the approxiniate battle-line. 


tack without flinching. After. two hours of desperate fighting 
the enemy was driven down the slope mto the wood. 

“Throughout the morning thete was bitter fighting among 
the trees. Then toward noon- the Allies swept forward irresis- 
tibly and retook the wood completely. Fighting stubbornly, the 
Germans were pushed back beyond the woods’ eastern fringe 
to their own trenches, where they endeavored to maintain them- 
selves. But a new advance, combined with pressure from the 
flank, forced them to retreat, and by Saturday evening they had 
retired to the original starting-point, and our line was com- 
pletely reestablished.” 

One correspondent -says that the attacking Germans were 
“dope-crazed”’ and ‘‘like wild mén, singing and yelling as they 
advanced.”” Our losses, say Washington statements, were about 
200, including less than a dozen: killed and twenty wounded. 
These figures give color to the German ¢laims concerning prison- 
ers, but diseredit their story of enormous American casualties. 
In this battle, we are told by the New York Sun, our boys used 
a new weapon of the shot-gun-type which ‘‘sprays an area nine 
feet wide and three feet high with balls that will go through 
two inches of board at one hundred and fifty yards.”” This gun 
is said to be peculiar to the American Army. In the detailed 
reports of the attack on the American sector, says the New York 
Herald, two things stand out: 

‘One is that after the Germans had sent their infantry forward 
they dropt an artillery barrage behind them to make retreat 
impossible. Can there be any other reason for that than doubt 
in the minds of the Kaiser and his war-lords of the German 
morale? The other is reference to the shock troops as ‘dope- 
crazed.” 

“‘From other sectors where the German offensive has been 
heavy there have come similar reports that the men of the shock 
troops acted as if under the influence of some strong drug. 
Has the Kaiser found it necessary to call in German science to 
artificially bestialize his soldiers?”’ 

All aecounts of the fight abound in instances of individual 
heroism. Thus we read of two Americans who, ‘“‘armed only 
with automatic pistols, charged an enemy machine gun, killed 
eight Germans, and captured the gun.” We learn that David 
Griggs, of East Hampton, Conn., nineteen years of age, ‘‘ passed 
through the enemy barrage at least seven times to carry ammuni- 
tion to his hard-prest comrades,” and that “twice he was 
partly buried by earth upturned by shells falling all around him, 
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but he kept at his task.” Capt. Arthur Griswold, of Hartford, 
we are told, was surrounded three times and apparently cap- 
tured in each case, but he fought his way through and ‘‘is re- 
ported as having finally led his men in the charge that retook 
the village of Seicheprey.” A telephone lineman worked in 
the open amid bursting shells, smoking and joking. ‘‘Tell them 
back home that we are just beginning,” is the message one 
wounded soldier sends through an \ssociated Press 
spondent. 

Berlin newspapers, a dispatch from The Hague tells us, were 
ablaze with head-lines announcing the German capture of Amer- 
ican positions at Seicheprey, but carried no news of the suecess- 
In an effort to minimize the work 


corre- 


ful American counter-attack. 
of the American troops on the Western front German papers 
say that their morale is very bad and that depression among our 
soldiers is increasing daily. The Cologne Volkszeitung alleges 
that in one battalion alone six soldiers committed suicide rather 
than go to the front lines 

The semiofficial Wolff Bureau represents the affair as noth- 
ing more than a big raid, in which the withdrawal was just as 
much a part of the program as was the attack. For comparison 
with the accounts reaching us from France we here quote the 
Wolff version of the battle: 


‘After an effective artillery preparation which caused severe 
enemy losses, the Germans stormed American positions over a 
front of two and a half kilometers (mile and a half) and pene- 
trated to a depth of two kilometers (mile and a quarter). 

“Seicheprey was taken by storm and was found full of Amer- 
ican dead. Bitter hand-to-hand fighting ensued around dugouts, 
vantage-points, and cellars, whose occupants were killed almost 
to the last man. 

““Severe hand-to-hand fighting also occurred about dugouts 
in Remiéres Wood. Here the American casualties were especially 
heavy. 

‘*‘Dense columns of enemy reenforeements were discovered 
north of Beaumont and also beyond Bernecourt, and were badly 
mauled by our destructive fire. Farther back, the German 
airmen located enemy reserves filling up the trenches in Jury 
Wood and attacked them with machine guns, while our batteries 
worked fearful havoc in the closely filled trenches. 

















SEEING US IN A DIFFERENT LIGHT. 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


‘*After dark, when the enemy’s defense works and dugouts 
had been destroyed and blown up, we evacuated the position, 
according to our plans, and unobserved by the enemy. Our 
losses were slight while those of the untrained Americans were 
most severe. We captured five officers, one doctor, and 178 
men, as well as twenty-five machine guns.” 
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TRAPPING THE RATS IN THEIR HOLES 


EVENTY MILES AWAY, Englishmen were roused from 
S their slumber by the guns at Zeebrugge the other night, 
and it would require little imagination to fancy the heroes 
of old British naval days stirring in their long sleep, for the 
British raid on the German submarine bases roused again 
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THE NESTS OF THE HORNETS THAT STING ENGLAND. 
. 
Showing how near the U-boat.bases in Belgium are to the British coast. 


the old British pride in Britain’s Navy and reawakened memories 
of the great sea-fighters of naval battles long ago. America’s 
alliance with Great Britain against an ambition as overweening 
as Napoleon’s, a tyranny as cruel as that of Philip of Spain, is 
seemingly further cemented by the exultation of the American 
press in British deeds and the many British recollections of our 
Hobson’s attempted bottling up of Cervera at Santiago. The 
New York Globe echoes many British writers in predicting that 
the Zeebrugge enterprise will ‘‘be remembered in sea annals 
beside the entry of the port of Cadiz by Drake and the singeing 
of the Spanish King’s beard.” ‘It was “In the Manner of 
Nelson,” declares the New York Tribune; ‘‘it recalls the cutting 
out expeditions, with muffied oars and all the thrills of dead-of- 
the-night surprizes, in which the old naval historians and 
novelists reveled.”” Vice-Admiral Keyes, who was: in com- 
mand, “‘acted in the very spirit of Nelson at Bastia and Santa 
Cruz,” writes Mr. John Leyland, a naval duthority, in the 
London Daily Chronicle, and he continues: 

“*Like Nelson, a mixture of fire and ice, he has worked with 
wonderful precision in the organization of the intricate and com- 
plex business. Monitors, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and 
sloops took part, and the operation was worked to a time-table in 
which-minutes might make all the difference between success and 
failure, and with an eye to wind and weather, for the use of smoke 
and the advantage of fog. The old seamen of sailing days, with 
ever an eye to windward, would feel their kinship with the men 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend. 

“*We have thus a new phase of the war, and the raid will uplift 
us with the consciousness of superiority.” 


The plan, as stated by the First Lord of the Admiralty, was— 


“ After an intense bombardment of Zeebrugge by the monitors, 
the Vindictive, with auxiliaries, was to run alongside the mole 
and attack it with gun-fire as they approached. Storming and 
demolition parties were to be landed. Meantime three block- 
ships, assisted by motor-boats, were to make for the entrance to 
the canal, run aground, and be blown up. Two old and value- 
less submarines filled with explosives were to run against the 
pile-work connecting the masonry with the shore, in order to 
cut off the mole from the shore.” 

. At the same time two ships were to be run ashore at Ostend 
to block its harbor entrance; this was at least partially success- 
ful, one ship being discerned later by aerial observers to be lying 
in the fairway between the piers. At Zeebrugge the operations 
were considered successful. Two obsolete cruisers filled with 
concrete were sunk at the entrance to the channel. A landing 
party from the old cruiser Vindictive fought on the mole for 
fully an hour,, distracting attention from the blockading work, 
and doing much damage, while suffering heavy casualties. One 
submarine was successfully exploded against the Zeebrugge 
mole, and subsequent aerial observation discovered a clean 
hundred-foot break. Meanwhile destroyers and motor-boats 


cruised about the harbor, hitting whatever they could find 
afloat or ashore. 


It was unofficially reported that’ the canal 





lock was damaged. Germany claims that the raid was a total 
failure, except for slight damage to the mole and to one torpedo- 
boat. A graphic story of the fighting told by two officers on 
board the Vindictive appears in a dispatch to the New York 
Times. . After the Germans discovered their ship ‘it was pure 
and unadulterated hell,’’ they say. 


‘All our men were on deck and the Germans shelled the 
Vindictive without cessation for twenty minutes. Despite this 
terrific fire, we carried on, but when we got alongside the mole we 
found that out of fourteen prows or gangways which we had on 
board for landing purposes only two were of any use, the re- 
mainder having been shot away. There was no help for it, 
but for our landing party to go ahead with these two, damaged 
and shaky tho they were.” 


The men elimbed ashore to meet a swarm of German sailors 
from destroyers lying along the further side of the mole. 


‘‘With a cheer our men charged them. Never was a more 
extraordinary battle fought than this Homeric conflict in the 
very dead of night, in pouring rain, with shells bursting around 
on a narrow platform, with the sea on each side.” 

After bombing and setting fire to one of the three German 
déstroyers, continue the narrators: : 

‘“We formed up and forced our way ashore at the point of the 
bayonet. We charged the crew of a shore-gun, which had been 
giving us so much trouble, and after killing a number of them, 
the rest dispersed and we captured the gun. 

‘“My! it was warm work. Ali around us we could hear above 
the din of cannonading the cries of the wounded. It was 
ghastly, but our men behaved magnificently. 

‘*Méanwhile the Vindictive was being shelled from all quarters, 
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THE HARBOR OF ZEEBRUGGE. 


The German U-boat hase raided by the British on April 22. 


and she was still engaged with shore batteries when we received 
by siren a signal to withdraw. ...... 

“One of the finest achievements of the undertaking was the 
work of our old submarines. Two of them managed to get in 
under the viaduct at Zeebrugge and between them they placed 
some twenty tons of explosive under the shore end of the viaduet 
which connects the mole with the land, blowing it up and com- 
pletely preventing reenforcements from coming from shore.” 


The attack on Zeebrugge, following the British success in the 
Kattegat, is weleomed by American editors as heralding a more 
aggressive naval policy on the part of the Allies and as proving 
that the German coast defenses are not invulnerable. Even if 
the barring of the Bruges Canal to U-boats is temporary, several 
papers agree that the advantage gained will be considerable. 
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WELL, ANYWAY, THESE GERMANS WILL 
NEVER START A REVOLUTION 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


THE KAISER’S 


TO MAKE OUR CITIES SAFE FOR OUR 
FIGHTERS 


‘T A0 “CORRUPT AND CONTENTED” CITIES, Phila- 
delphia now offers ‘‘a spectacle and a warning,”’ it is 
remarked. The Secretary of the Navy gave Mayor 
Smith a week to clean up his city, which was found so “wide 
open’”’ as seriously to menace the morals and reduce the efficiency 
of the soldiers, sailors, and war-workers who throng its streets. 
The end of the week saw the Police Superintendent taking 
“a long vacation” and a Colonel of the Marine Corps dic- 
tating the appointment of the new head of the force. A day 
or two later, according to Philadelphia dispatches, well-known 
haunts of vice were being boarded up or were advertised for 
sale, while prominent habituées of the underworld were buying 
railroad tickets for cities less subject to Federal scrutiny. The 
Navy Department, according to an authorized statement, “‘ will 
continue to insist that the officials of Philadelphia enforce their 
laws and that vice conditions be permanently cleaned up, at 
least as long as members of naval forces are located within easy 
access thereto,’ and it has been hinted that if the city can not 
insure permanent decent surroundings for our fighters when they 
are in Philadelphia the Department will be ready to police the 
city with its own armed guards. Whether the action already 
taken be ‘‘commandeering the police” or merely ‘‘ cooperation, ’’ 
as it is variously characterized, it is due, of course, to the 
conditions in Philadelphia, which were brought to light by 
Mr. Fosdick and other investigators and were fully described 
in our issue of two. weeks since. The Philadelphia Record is 
inclined to think that while ‘‘the present experience is humiliat- 
ing,’ ‘it ought also to be chastening.”” Yet The Evening Tele- 
graph has been slightly mystified by some of the acts of the naval 
authorities during the past few weeks and would like to submit 
this question: ‘‘Has Secretary Daniels found a larger percentage 
of military infractions in Philadelphia than he has found in 
Baltimore, Norfolk, New York, or Boston?’ While the Secre- 
tary has not answered this question he would possibly agree 
with the New York World’s reply, that what the Government 
has done in Philadelphia ‘‘it can do, and will, whenever national 
efficiency in the war is menaced by greed which local authori- 
ties make no sincere or sufficient attempt to curb.” And the 
incident gives the press of the country and many city officials 
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‘‘WE HALTED BECAUSE OF BAD WEATHER.” 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


CONSOLATIONS. 


a new idea of what the New York Evening Post calls ‘‘the 
tremendous sweep of war-powers.”’ 

In other cities than Philadelphia officials have been led to 
“clean up”’ after hints or warnings from army or navy author- 
ities. Mayors, police chiefs, and prosecuting officers are being 
asked by newspapers of their cities to consider well what hap- 
pened in Philadelphia. Thus one notable sign of the times is 
the campaign against vice, here voluntary, there compulsory. 
In one city a restricted district known to pleasure-hunters 
throughout the nation has been closed at the instance of the 
Federal authorities. Such things as these, it has been observed, 
go far to balance the evil done by war, for in many cases the 
effects are expected to be permanent. While the Philadelphia 
newspapers are printing details of police reorganization, we note 
a few head-lines which can not give great pleasure to those 
classes which live by catering to the lusts and weaknesses of their 
fellows. A leading editorial in the Syracuse Journal, for in- 
stance, bears this caption: ‘‘Tue Dives or Syracuse Must 
BE Put Ovt or Business.” ‘“Criry Free or Vice, to Stay 
So, Says Mayor,” is the significant, if abbreviated story told 
by the Indianapolis Star. A news column in the New York 
Sun is headed, ‘“‘Rarps Here to Hatt Feperat CLEeAnN-vp,” 
with the subhead explaining that District Attorney ‘‘Swann 
Hopes to Make Intervention, as in Philadelphia, Unnecessary.” 

Some confusion in the minds of newspaper readers as to just 
what changes have taken place in the city government of Phila- 
delphia is inevitable in view of the conflicting statements made 
by several of the chief persons concerned. The Springfield 
Republican thus briefly explains the situation: 


‘Philadelphia is understood to be ‘saving its face’ while prac- 
tically submitting to the dictation of the Navy Department in 
policing the city. That is to say, the new acting Police Superin- 
tendent will be nominally under the orders of the Director of 
Public Safety, altho every one knows that the police policy in 
dealing with vice is now that of the naval authorities, who will 
take no more nonsense from local officials.” 


An official connected with the investigation of vice conditions 
in Philadelphia is quoted by the Philadelphia Inquirer as saying: 

‘Vice conditions in Philadelphia are satisfactory to-day, but 
the Navy Department is going to see that they remain so and do 
not lapse into the deplorable state which existed before the clean- 
up campaign was started.” 


























































AMERICA’S PART IN THE IRISH CRISIS 


RELAND’S CONSCRIPTION TANGLE may be solved by 
America in the view of some of our editors who note Lloyd 
George’s appeal to the British Parliament to accord Home 

Rule in order “‘to satisfy American opinion,” “to secure the 
greatest measure of American assistance,” and ‘‘to produce good- 
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IRELAND: IT’S{NOT MY AFFAIR. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


will in America.”’ Allusion was made to this appeal last week 
when the question of Irish conscription was first considered in 
these pages. Since that time thousands of the Irish have signed 
pledges to resist conscription, and, according to a Dublin cor- 
respondent of the New York World, it is assumed the act will be 
put into operation ‘‘with the inevitable consequence of a prac- 
tically universal passive revolt, liable to outbreak at any mo- 
ment into violence.”” On April 23, cable dispatches inform us, 
Ireland celebrated a workless day as a protest against con- 
scription. This gesture was arranged by labor-leaders, and we 
are told that the stoppage of work in Dublin was virtually com- 
plete. All day in halls and other meeting-places the people con- 
tinued to sign the anticonscription pledge. But in Belfast and 
the north of Ireland the order of the Irish Labor Convention for 
the workless day was absolutely ignored and work went on as 
usual. The attitude of Ulster is disclosed in a statement of Sir 
Edward Carson, leader of the Ulsterites, to the press, in which 
he says: “Our clear duty is to support our gallant soldiers 
at the front and to resist any Home-Rule bill which attempts 
to disregard Ulster in her position in the United Kingdom and 
the Empire.” 

A London correspondent of the New York Sun advises us that 
the belief is exprest in many quarters in that city that the in- 
fluence of the United States “‘can effect a solution of the Irish 
crisis if opinion in America supports the policy of simultaneous 
Home Rule and conscription.” The message from Irishmen of 
Georgia to John Dillon, leader of the Nationalists in Parliament, 
which indorsed the two measures with the expectation that the 
Irishmen of Ireland will fight with the Allies as the Irishmen 
of America will do, taken in connection with other expressions 
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from the United States similar in purport, has made a profound 
impression in London, according to The Sun’s correspondent. 
And he quotes the London Observer as saying that “‘the United 
States has no formal responsibility for the Irish question, but it 
has, none the less, an immense moral influence which means now a 
real direct and epoch-making responsibility for good or ill.”” The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger reminds us that ‘‘consent of the goy- 
erned”’ is the only true basis of government, and that local self- 
government is the sovereign cure of local grievance. But havy- 
ing admitted this much, The Public Ledger and other journals 
are emphatic in the statement that— 

“It is vitally necessary at this time that American public 
opinion should have the courage and the clarity of vision to 
assure Mr. Lloyd George, his cabinet, and his Parliament that 
it stands squarely behind him and them in the firm belief that 
there is no conceivable adequate excuse for any people who pro- 
fess to love liberty and fight oppression to stand aside in in- 
difference when the united democracies of the world are in the 
death-grip of a still undecided battle with the only despotism 
on earth which is possibly strong enough to-day to trample out 
freedom among mankind.” } 

Ireland is not our problem, remarks the Chicago Tribune, 
but is not unrelated to our policies, and it ‘‘would remove an 
obstacle to fair consideration of policies in politics if the treat- 
ment of Ireland by England abated the resentment of the 
American-Irish for the English.” 

The Sinn-Fein point of view as presented to American readers 
may be gathered from the remark of the New York Gaelic 
American that— 

‘*England is in desperate straits, fighting for the very existence 
of her Empire. That, and that only, is the reason why she offers 

















LET THE BIG FIGHT WAIT! 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Ireland anything at all. The Irish people are more united on 
the question that has brought about the crisis than they ever 
were before—and they are united on Sinn-Fein lines. But 
for Sinn Fein, Ireland would not be united in this crisis. It is 
a great triumph for Sinn Fein that the Catholic hierarchy and 
the Parliamentary party have adopted their policy in one of 
its essential features. Union on the rest will be forced by 
events in the near future.” 
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BREAKING THROUGH. 


STRONGER CURB ON ENEMIES AT HOME 


"| \HE ARM OF THE LAW is strengthened against 
enemies within our gates, but not until we have been 
at war for a year, some observers remark, as they 

note the agreement of the Senate and House on the Sedition 
Bill, the enactment of the Sabotage Law, and the Proclamation 
of the President that enemy alien women must be registered and 
must keep away from forbidden zones. The lynching of the 
miner Prager, at Collinsville (Ill.), and the increasingly numerous 
mob acts of tar-and-feathering and enforced kissing of the flag, 
would have been averted, in the view of some editors, if such laws 
had been put into force more promptly. The Sedition Bill pro- 
vides twenty years’ imprisonment and $10,000 fine for acts or 
utterances of disloyalty designed to obstruct the Army draft or 
Liberty Loan, and Washington dispatches inform us that 
tho modified to meet the objections of Senators who asserted 
that the original form would curb legitimate freedom of speech, 
the law retains the broad inhibition of words or acts which “‘sup- 
port or favor the cause of the German Empire or its allies . . . 
or oppose the cause of the United States.”” Also it would punish 
wilful and ‘‘disloyal, profane, scurrilous, contemptuous, or 
abusive” language about the American form of government, 
Constitution, military or naval forces, flag or uniform, and wilful 
utterances designed to curtail production of essential war- 
materials. Critics who charged the Department of Justice 
with laxity or lenity toward German agents and American 
disloyalists, some editors observe, were answered with the 
defense that the law did not enable the Department to be suffi- 
ciently rigorous. The law against plain treason was insufficient 
because it did not apply to enemy spies, but this defense can no 
longer be offered, we are told, because Congress is enacting 
practically all the law requested by Attorney-General Gregory. 
As the Philadelphia Telegraph points out, the original draft of 
the Sedition Bill was prepared by the Attorney-General’s de- 
partment, and has been subjected only to slight modification in 
its passage through the Senate, and that ‘‘only to protect from 
persecution those who exercise that reasonable right of speech 
which is guaranteed by the Constitution.’’ This journal adds: 


‘The country will expect the Department of Justice to exert 
every energy to rid the country of its enemies. It has been 
passed for that purpose and not to muzzle honest and just 
criticism. There is a difference between sedition and treason 
and the proper use of free speech. 

“There has been some apprehension that powers conveyed in 
this measure[might be abused. The sentiment of the country would 
not permit that. If the Attorney-General properly attends to 
enemy spies, to those who obstruct the recruiting of troops, and to 
those who in any way attempt to curtail the production of war- 
material, he will have achieved what was expected, but no more.” 











—Brown in the Chicago Daily News 


Speaking of it as the ‘‘most drastic” sedition law ever pro- 
posed in this country, the Milwaukee Sentinel tells us there was 
need of such an act, and “strong legislation must be coupled 
with rigid enforcement.’”” The Duluth Herald, which holds a 
like opinion, points out that men who will agree with every 
word you say about the technical wrong of mob law will, if the 
law fails to do its duty, ‘cheerfully join the next mob that is 
being organized to suppress sedition and to punish the enemies 
of the country.”” The Brooklyn Eagle expresses concern that 
the sedition measure ‘“‘might be misused” and “‘might be made 
an instrument of persecution,” yet it adds that “we have to 
rely on the good faith and the fairness of our President for many 
things, and we are convinced that if anything like this happens, 
it will not be with Woodrow Wilson’s consent or approval.” 
The Eagle maintains that traitors should be punished severely 
and spies punished by death, but it adds that ‘‘overt acts other 
than irritating speech are involved either in the offense of a 
traitor or the offense of a spy.” The Socialist Milwaukee 
Leader, edited by Mr. Victor L. Berger, holds that the Sedition 
Bill as law ‘‘will crush out the last breath of liberty from the 
body politic—especially from the press.” 

The second war-time measure against enemies at home is the 
Sabotage Law, which carries penalties of thirty years’ imprison- 
ment and fines of $10,000 for injuring war-materials or inter- 
fering with war-industry. These are severe penalties, but not 
more severe than are justified, according to the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, which considers the law ‘‘another important step 
toward the war-application of our national resources with a 
maximum of efficiency and expedition.” Since war with Ger- 
many was accepted because it could no longer be refused, this 
journal proceeds, there has seldom been a day when through 
some mysterious fire or reputed accident war-material of one 
kind or another has not been destroyed or the manufacturer of 
munitions obstructed, and it is pointed out that— 


‘‘Laws do not execute themselves, and the new sabotage 
legislation will be of little benefit unless it is vigilantly and vig- 
orously enforced, but at least a defect in our national defenses 
has been remedied and an instrumentality has been provided 
whereby this particular brand of crime can be kept in check.” 


It is regretted by the Manchester (N. H.) Union and other 
papers that Congress eliminated from this bill a provision 
designed to punish strikers on war-contracts. But the Chicago 
Daily News points out that while there is in the bill as passed 
no clause directed against ordinary strikes, yet ‘‘strikes due to 
controversies over wages, hours, or conditions of employment are 
to be prevented by efficient agencies of the kind recently estab- 
lished pursuant to the recommendations of the representative 
national couference over which ex-President Taft presided.” 




























































JUST WHAT THE “U”-BOATS ARE DOING 


‘= FAILURE OF THE GERMAN SUBMARINE to 
prevent the landing of American forces in France and 
food for the Allies is given by some observers as the real 
eause of the Hindenburg drive on the Western front. It is 
generally conceded, remarks a writer in the New York Sun, that 
the German Government timed the drive in the hope of getting 
a decision before the United States was able to throw its weight 
into the military scales on the side of the Entente. This is an 
admission that the U-boat campaign can no longer be relied 
upon to stop the flow of troops, provisions, and supplies from 
this country to Europe. As a further indication of the diminish- 
ing efficacy of the submarine, we have the low record of sinkings 
in the week ending April 7, when the U-boats’ toll was four large 
and two small vessels. Toesay that the submarine menace has 
been brought fully under control would be foolish, remarks the 
Atlanta Journal, which thinks it will probably remain more or 
less of a menace to the end of the war. However, there is as- 
surance in the fact that the stroke on which the Huns counted a 
year ago to win has been ‘“‘broken to such an extent that they 
themselves now recognize how indecisive it is.” A corroborating 
German opinion is found in the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, whose 
navy expert, Captain Kiihlwetter, puts this question: ‘‘How 
is it that despite our submarines’ work we hardly ever sink an 
American troop-transport, or when we do sink one we always 
find that only the ship is lost, whereas the troops whom we 
really want to destroy are always saved?”’ To his own question, 
Captain Kiihlwetter gives this reply: 

“American transports travel in convoys, well protected 
against attack, and are very fast. Thus the submarines have a 
most difficult and dangerous task. This is particularly true 
in the Channel, where the enemy can choose the most favorable 
hours of the day and can protect himself by all sorts of devices, 
mines, nets, ete. 

“To try to seize the bull by the horns here would mean attack- 
ing a powerful enemy front, which can be broken more cheaply 
in other ways. 

“In other waters the enemy defense is not quite so easy, but 
there he takes advantage of the great number of available 
harbors of disembarkation. 

“It is not possible for us to have U-boats waiting off every 
enemy harbor until the transport can conveniently be destroyed. 
We have not got so many submarines. It would be wasting them 
and their precious crews, especially as if the ships were tor- 
pedoed the troops themselves would not be destroyed. ...... 

“*It is not important for us to destroy the American troops. 
Hindenburg will take care of that. What we must destroy are 
tonnage and cargoes. Besides, we do not always hear of every 
transport we destroy. ‘To make it our only aim to sink American 
transports would be sacrificing too many U-boats without per- 
ceptible results.” 

Vice-Admiral von Capelle, too, seemed to think it was neces- 
sary to make an explanation of the submarine status to the 
Reichstag, and the Brooklyn Citizen sagely observes that if 
the great drive had turned out well, there would, of course, have 
been no need of making such an explanation. But it has not 
turned out well, and, in fact, is so much the reverse that ‘‘if the 
mind of the German people is allowed to dwell upon it, the very 
worst consequences may be anticipated.’”” Amsterdam dis- 
patches inform us that Vice-Admiral von Capelle, German 
Minister of the Navy, declared before the main committee of 
the Reichstag that the new U-boat construction exceeded the 
losses and that the effectiveness of the submarines had increased. 
He quoted figures to prove his contention that the U-boat sink- 
ings were ‘‘thrice or sixfold” the tonnage of the new British 
construction. As to the American destroyers, ‘which had 
heen so much talked about,” the Minister claimed that they 
had failed in their object, and he is quoted by the semiofficial 
Wolff Bureau of Berlin with reference to our ship-building as 
follows: 

“For the carrying out of America’s giant paper program 
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America must first lay down the shipyards. After prodigious 
promises America in 1917 built 750,000 gross register tons of sea- 
going ships. The large mercantile fleet placed on order America 
does not want for the war, but for the post-bellum period, when, 
the shipping program having been in the meantime carried out, 
America will become England’s world freight-carrier.” 


Vice-Admiral von Capelle admitted that Germany’s oppo- 
nents had some success with their antisubmarine measures, 
but averred that this success 4t no time had any decisive in- 
fluence on the U-boat war, and, according to human reckoning, 
would not in the future. As to our convoy system, he recog- 
nizes that it offers ships a certain protection, but it has the great 
disadvantage in his view of reducing the transport capabilities 
of the Allies. In replying to the utterances of von Capelle, 
the British Admiralty issued an official statement in which it is 
stated that ‘‘exaggerated figures of losses are still relied on by 
the enemy. The average of monthly losses of British ships in 
1917 was 333,000 gross tons, whereas Admiral von Capelle bases 
his argument on over 600,000 tons.” The figures quoted be- 
low show some trifling discrepancies from those in the diagram 
on the opposite page, which are from another summary of the 
report of the British Admiralty. Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, spoke on the submarine situation in March 
in the House of Commons, and his speech, as summarized by the 
Parliamentary correspondent of the London Times, reads in 
part as follows: 

“The world’s tonnage from the beginning of the war until 
December 31, 1917, exclusive of enemy-owned tonnage, has fallen 
by a net figure of, roughly, 2,500,000 gross tons, that is, out of 
33,000,000 éstimated Allied and neutral ocean-going tonnage. 

““The Allied and neutral world has suffered about 8 per cent. 
reduction in ocean-going tonnage. 

“The percentage of net loss of British tonnage alone reaches 
20 per cent. That represented 3,500,000 tons on a total of 
18,000,000. 

“At the present day forty-seven large shipyards, containing 
209 berths, are actually engaged on ocean-going merchant vessels. 

“In the fourth quarter of 1914 the merchant tonnage produced 
in the United Kingdom was 420,000. In the fourth quarter 
of 1915 it had fallen to 92,000 tons. 

‘It then began to rise, as will be seen from the following table: 


1916 1917 
P.  .. 95,000 tons 246,000 tons 
Second quarter............ 108,000 249,000 “ 
Third quarter. ............ 25,000 248,000 
Fourth quarter............ 213,000 420,000 


“Tn the fourth quarter of 1917 foreign construction was 512,000 
tons, giving a total output for the world, excluding enemy coun- 
tries, for that quarter of 932,000 tons. 

“‘The loss due to enemy action and maritime risk for the last 
quarter of last year was 1,200,000 tons world’s shipping. That 
was by far the lowest quarter of sinkings since the intensive 
submarine war began, and it looks as if this quarter is going to 
be lower still. 

“By an increase in output and a decrease in sinking we 
reached in the last quarter of last year the position that the 
Allies were within 100,000 tons a month of making good the 
world’s loss. 

“Taking British loss and output alone, the proportionate 
deficiency is somewhat higher. We lost on an average 260,000 
tons a month during the last quarter of 1917, and we built 
140,000 tons a month—a deficiency of 120,000 tons. 

“The: increase in the average weekly output of repaired 
merchant tonnage in February, 1918, as compared with August, 
1917, is 80 per cent., or sixty-nine ships, representing 237,000 
tons a week. 

“In February we completed repairs to merchant craft at an 
average of 166 ships a week, representing more than 500,000 tons. 

‘‘We docked last year ten times the naval craft for repairs 
and refits which we dock in peace time. Over 3,000 of these 
vessels were docked and refitted in the last quarter of last year. 

‘The additicnal men who have been put on to both merchant 
and war-ship repairs could have produced 500,000 tons of new 
merchant tonnage a year. 

“During the last seven months the net addition to labor in 
private yards has been round about 18,000, mainly unskilled. 
“Compared with January, there was in February a_ net 
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increase on new construction, hulls, and machinery of over 
2,500, which is as much as the merchant yards can digest in the 
time with the skilled men available.” 


The Philadelphia Press says flatly that von Capelle had to 
justify his piratical work to the Reichstag committee, and he did 
it as well as he was able, but ‘“‘in reporting secretly to the real 
masters of Germany, the military clique, he probably came 
nearer to the truth.”’ This journal mentions the British Admir- 
alty report above cited, and says that, thanks to its frankness, 
the fictitious figures of von Capelle can create no consternation 
in the anti-German world, for— 


“‘We know that he lies when he says that from three to six 
times as many Allied ships are being sunk as are being built. 
We know that he lies when he says that America is deliberately 
withholding the completion of her building program until after 
the war in pursuance of a mercenary design to wrest the com- 
meree-carrying trade from England. And we suspect that he 
lies when he says that U-boat building in Germany has exceeded 
the rate of U-boat destruction, and that there is no difficulty 
in obtaining willing U-boat crews. 

“The worst of the shipping situation was presented to the 
world last month in the following terms: Somewhat less than 
twelve million gross.tons of Allied and neutral ships have been 
destroyed since the war began. ‘New construction replaced 
more than five million tons: The seizure of German ships added 
two and a half millions more. Thus the net deficit for the period 
of the war was calculated as 2,632,297 tons.” 


With every allowance for the vigor of the U-boat campaign, 
The Press goes on to say, as well as for the constantly improving 
methods of fighting it, it is probable that the submarine will sink 
as many ships this year as the British yards can turn out. Thus 
the American yards are called upon not only to make up the 
past deficit, but to fill the increasing tonnage requirements 
brought about by American participation in the war on a pro- 
gressively larger scale and by the reduced effectiveness of com- 
mon earriers due to the necessity of maintaining a transatlantic 
convoy system. . The Press is convinced that Britain can hold her 
own against the U-boats, but it remains for America to achieve 
mastery over them, and “this fact is thoroughly understood 
at Washington, and the appointment of Mr. Schwab is a sig- 
nificant, if belated, recognition of its importance.’’ The Newark 
News says of the Schwab appointment: 

“Mr. Schwab, chosen for his present important post primarily 
for his success in relations with war-labor, his reputedly fair 


treatment of workmen, the results so far accomplished by him in 
a private capacity, bespeaks the sort of sympathetic understand- 


ing that will count. ‘My place,’ he says, ‘is in the yards.’ He 
wants every one connected with each yard to feel as he does— 
that nothing will be any good to any of us unless we win this war. 

‘*Mr. Schwab knows, or should know, as well as any American 
business man, that it is no policy to rely on overconfidence. It 
is not to be presumed that he will make that mistake. Stimula- 
tion, purposeful direction of ship-building activities—in a word, 
ships—that is his job. To translate American desires into 
acts is the high privilege and imperative duty devolving upon 
him and upon every shipyard associate.” 


Testimony to the efficiency of the Allied effectiveness against 
the U-boat is found in a dispatch from a French seaport in which 
Mr. James Kerney, director for the Franco-American Committee 
of Public Information, is quoted as saying: ‘‘A French Vice- 
Admiral told me that it was due to the great skill and coopera- 
tion of the American Navy that no tonnage has been lost on 
this coast for three months. He was most enthusiastic in his 
praise of Rear-Admiral Wilson, who seems to have captured 
all this part of France. The depth bomb, listening device, 
and hydroaeroplanes in.the hands of the Americans have con- 
quered the submarines.” Washington: dispatches ~ to various 
dailies disclose confidence among officials that the submarine 
menace is doomed, and in reply to the boast of Vice-Admiral 
von Capelle that U-boat construction is exceeding losses, a cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia North American cites navy officers 
as predicting that the menace will be wiped out by August, 
and perhaps by June. The North American’s correspondent 
informs us further: 


‘*Despite the vaunting passage in von Capelle’s address that 
speaks of U-boat commanders so well trained that they manage 
to sink ‘from three to four ships in succession belonging to the 
same convoys,’ America has lost since the war began only 
fourteen vessels, aggregating 75,000 tons. 

‘“‘The outstanding facts in refutation of von Capelle’s attempt 
to cheer the German people are these: 

“‘The total neutral and Allied tonnage is now approximately 
42,000,000 tons; 

‘* America will add this year at least 3,000,000 tons, possibly 
more than 4,000,000, according to some estimates; 

“‘Great Britain will add at least 1,800,000 tons more, accord- 
ing to von Capelle’s own admission; 

‘‘The total of other construction on the basis of 512,000 tons 
the last quarter of 1917, a conservative basis in view of winter- 
weather conditions, will amount to at least 2,048,000 tons, 
most of which will add to Allied operations directly or indirectly; 

‘Japan already has agreed to build an additional 200,000 
tons of shipping this year for America, and probably will build 
another 200,000.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


So far our air program seems to have been of the hot variety.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

WHEN your true Hun leaves the Fatherland he doesn’t emigrate; he 
hyphenates.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE only point I can see to the Irish question is the interrogation-point. 
—New York Morning Telegraph. 


ANnyHow, the Kaiser’s six sons can never say that their father didn't 
take good care of them.—Detroit Free Press. 


Now that Bolo Pasha has ceased to breathe, some of his surviving ac- 
quaintances will breathe easier —New York Morning Telegraph. 


Tue Kaiser will find that there is one bit of history he can not change. 
It is, that the United States has never been defeated.—Savannah Press. 


GERMANY expects to collect two billion dollars from Roumania. This 
is the first time Roumania ever suspected she had that much money.— 
Washington Star. 

Count CZERNIN will make his next peace speech from the balcony of 
the Ananias Club, and Emperor Charles write his future letters on the 
club stationery.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“PASSIVE resistance’’ is urged upon Irishmen who are opposed to con- 
scription. The Irishman who could play that réle would be the greatést 
curiosity the world ever saw.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


New German law that any person wishing to-leave the Empire must 
pay five years’ taxes in advance is like the old one-ring circus which charged 
nothing to get in but a dollar to get out. 
Wall Street Journal. 


It may be worth the price.— 


WE seem to be getting fewer pacifists and more pass-the-fists.—IJndian- 
apolis News. 

THE Kaiser is the only German who has six living sons in the Army.— 
New York Morning Telegraph. : 


Poor democratic Germany is now defending herself against autocratic 
Finland.— Wall Street Journal. 


Swart the fly, shoot the spy, cut out the lie, swear off on pie, quit drinking 
rye, and never say die.—Fort Wayne News. 


Lioyp GEORGE at last took the Irish bull by the horns, but it remains 
to be seen what the bull will do.—Chicago Herald. 


KAISER KARL lies very poorly for a Teutonic monarch, but one must 
remember that he is still a fairly young man.—Chicago Herald. 


STUDENTS of the war would do well to begin to familiarize themselves 
with the map of Germany. The time approaches for a change of scene.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

THE seventy-five-mile gun with a trajectory eighteen miles high may be 
intended ‘as a strong hint to Gott that more immediate results are desired 
at Potsdam.—New York Evening Post. 


Ir is announced that the high cost of living is driving office%seekers 
away from Washington. We have been confident all along that some 
good would result from the high cost of living.—-Minneapolis Tribune. 


THERE'S one thing about this war—no one who has been to France and 
seen the effects of it comes back wanting to make peace on the Kaiser's 
terms.—Detroit Free Press. Those that don’t come-back have peace on 
the Kaiser’s terms.—St. Louis Star. 
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HOW THE GERMAN VENTS HIS SPLEEN. 


When the German suffers a reverse he has to “ take it out’ on something. Here he is completing the destruction of a wrecked Belgian farm. 
The failure of the Western drive at Amiens was confessed when the Germans completed the destruction of Reims. 
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THE CONFESSION THAT GERMANY STARTED THE WAR 


for nearly four years into the belief that England started 
the war, are now being gradually permitted to learn 
that this is a slight error which can be corrected by merely 
substituting the word Germany for England. When that is 
done, perhaps the next official German step will be to ask 
England what her peace terms are. At any rate, the first step 
has been taken. No less an authority than Prince Lichnowsky, 
Imperial German Ambassador to Great Britain in 1914, has 
given the whole case away and fastened the blood-guiltiness 
for the war irrevocably upon Germany, which did not merely 
permit Austria to start it, but insisted upon war when Austria 
shrank back. Even the German press now admit that Britain is 
cleared of blame for the world-conflict, and the German press 
supposedly take the hint in such matters from the authorities 
higher up. Ex-Foreign Minister von Jagow, too, agrees with 
Lichnowsky in acquitting Great Britain. The authoritative 
Berliner Tageblatt definitely forecasts a peace move on this 
basis when it says: * 
“An understanding ought to be easier now, since we have 
heard from two opposing sources, ex-Foreign Minister von 
Jagow and Prince Lichnowsky, that England was not respon- 
sible for the war, as has been believed hitherto in wide circles 
in Germany.” 


[ve DECEIVED GERMAN PEOPLE, hoodwinked 


The Mannheim Volksstimme, even before von Jagow had 
admitted the entire accuracy of the Prince’s position, wrote 
this pointed paragraph: 

“While it can not be regarded as a final judgment, the memo- 
randum is an important testimony accusing Germany and acquit- 
ting English policy. The Prince’s testimony with regard to 
the former is based on hearsay, but that in favor of the English 
policy is the result of the Prince’s own knowledge. 

“Of two theories, only one is possible: either Prince Lich- 
nowsky is the most incurable idiot that ever sat in an ambassa- 
dor’s chair, or else not a shred remains of the fiction that the 
outbreak of war was due to English intrigue.” 


The Bremer Birger Zeitung candidly notes: 





‘‘The doctrine of England’s responsibility for the world-war 
has been regularly filtered, or perhaps we should say drummed, 
into us for nearly four years, and Germany’s war‘policy has 
in the main been guided by it. Now we learn that this doctrine 
is false and was never believed, either by our Foreign Secretary 
in 1914 or by our London Ambassador.” 

As a result of these ‘revelations, says the Muinchner Post, 
the whole Pan-German argument that Belgium must never 
again be allowed to become a base of British operations against 
Germany, falls to the ground. The Post proceeds: 

“This theory is based on the assumption that England 
desired the war and had long prepared Belgium as a base of 
operations. Now we learn that England intended no war against 
Germany, and with this the whole Anglo-Belgian legend ex- 
plodes. Through an untruth we have been driven into an 
attitude of constantly intensified opposition to England. The 
German Government knew that this lie was a lie, but had not 
the courage to resist Pan-German Anglophobia.”’ 

First in the Stockholm Politiken, then in the Berlin Vorwdris, 
we have had the opportunity of reading the secret memorandum 
which Prince Lichnowsky wrote to justify himself in the eyes 
of his intimate friends. This memorandum, to the discom- 
fiture of the Government, finally became public, and it proves 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that Germany, headed by the 
Kaiser, was the “‘sole and only begetter” of the present world- 
conflagration. Quoting from the Berlin Vorwdrts, let us see 
what the Prince has ‘to say. First of all he confirms the 
fact, so often denied by Germany, that the famous Potsdam 
conference really took place on July 5, 1914. At this con- 
ference, Germany and Austria decided upon war, which they 
would inaugurate upon any convenient pretext, and as a result 
Prince Lichnowsky received his instructions with regard to his 
attitude in England. He says: 

“T learned that at the decisive conversation at Potsdam on 
July 5 the inquiry addrest to us by Vienna found absolute 
assent among all the personages in authority; indeed, they 
added that there would be no harm if a war with Russia were to 
result. So, at any rate, it is stated in the Austrian protocol, 
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which Count Mensdorff [Austrian Ambassador] received in 
London. Soon afterward Herr von Jagow was in Vienna, to 
discuss everything with Count Berchtold [Austrian Foreign 
Minister]. 

“*T then received instructions that I was to induce the English 
press to take up a friendly attitude if Austria gave the ‘death- 
blow’ to the great Servian movement, and as far as possible 








PRINCE LICHNOWSKY, 


The former German Ambassador in London, who proves incontestibly 
that Germany—and Germany alone—is responsible for this world-war. 











I was by my influence to prevent public opinion from opposing 
Austria.” 


Here are the most salient features of the Prince’s revelations. 
He says: 


‘“My London mission was wrecked not by the perfidy of the 
British, but by the perfidy of our own policy. ...I had to 
support in London a policy which I knew to be fallacious. I 
was paid out for it, for it was a sin against the Holy Ghost. 
. . - We prest for war. We deliberately destroyed the possi- 
bility of a peaceful settlement. . . . Sir Edward Grey, through- 
out the whole of the negotiations, never took open sides with 
Russia or France in order that he might not supply any pretext 
for a conflict. That pretext was supplied later by a dead 
Archduke.” 


Under a heading entitled ‘“‘The Question of Guilt,” Frince 
Lichnowsky says: 


*‘As appears from all official publications, without the facts 
being controverted by our own White Book, which, owing to its 
poverty and gaps, constitutes a grave self-accusation: 

"1. We encouraged Count Berchtold [the Austrian Foreign 
Minister] to attack Servia, altho no German interest was in- 
volved, and the danger of a world-war must have been known 
to us—whether we knew the text of the ultimatum is a question 
of complete indifference; 

“2. In the days between July 23 and July 30, 1914, when Mr. 
Sazonoff [the Russian Foreign Minister] emphatically declared 
that Russia could not tolerate an attack upon Servia, we re- 


jected the British proposals of mediation, altho Servia, under 
Russian and British pressure, had accepted almost the whole 
ultimatum, and altho an agreement about the two points in 
question could easily have been reached, and Count Berchtold 
[the Austrian Foreign Minister] was even ready to satisfy 
himself with the Servian reply. 

“3. On July 30, when Count Berchtold wanted to give way, 
we, without Austria having been attacked, replied to Russia’s 
mere mobilization by sending an ultimatum to St. Petersburg, 
and on July 31 we declared war on the Russians, altho the Czar 
had pledged his word that as long as negotiations continued not 
a man should march—so that we deliberately destroyed the 
possibility of .a peaceful settlement. 

‘‘In view of these indisputable facts, it is not surprizing that 
the whole civilized world outside Germany attributes to us the 
sole guilt for the world-war.” 


The London Times, in commenting on the Prince’s revelations, 
says: 


‘At the moment when mankind are filled with horror and with 
anguish at the carnage of the great battle-field all eyes will turn 
to his account of the policy which brought this dread visita- 
tion upon the world. He has no shadow of doubt about the 
responsibility for the war. Without hesitation he fastens it 
upon Germany. 

“The German ‘militarists’ were inexorable. They would not 
suffer Count Berchtold to give way. When he flinched from 
plunging Europe into war, they forced. his hand. They de- 
livered an ultimatum to Russia, and next day declared war 
upon her, altho the Czar had pledged his word that while nego- 
tiations.continued not a man should march. 

“**We deliberately destroyed the possibility of a peaceful 
settlement’ is the ex-Ambassador’s considered judgment. He 
ean not feel surprize that ‘the whole civilized world outside 
Germany attribute to us the sole guilt for the world-war.’ 
The whole story which he records corroborates this judgment 
and is irreconcilable with any other.”’ 


Altho the Prince is referring to what took place four years 
ago, this is a matter which is of vital importance to-day, as the 
London Daily Telegraph—taking a fling at foolish pacifists— 
succinctly says: 


“Nor is this a matter of academic, historical interest only. 
On the contrary, when voices are still heard asking what we are 
fighting for and why terms of peace can not be negotiated, 
it is of the utmost consequence that the civilized world should 
understand what were the diplomatic methods employed by 
Germany in 1914, as they are laid bare in this extraordinary 
memorandum, and should take care never to be caught un- 
prepared by Germany a second time. ...... 

““*he perfidy of our policy!’ There is the whole memoran- 
dum in a flash. As one reads it, all doubt vanishes that the 
ruling cliques in Germany and Austria had resolved, even 
before the early summer of 1914, that war was coming soon— 
a war which would destroy once and for all the pretensions of 
Servia, who had placed herself across the path of the German 
road to the east, and a war which should be brought on before 
the reorganization of the Russian Army was complete. 

“Then came the murder of the Archduke at Serajevo, and it 
was determined at Berlin and at Vienna that the pretext had 
been offered and the golden opportunity had come. So much 
was settled definitely at the famous Potsdam conference of 
July 5, of which the world knew nothing until a few months 
ago, and Prince Lichnowsky states that the plotters were fully 
agreed that ‘there would be no harm even if a war with Russia 
were the result.’ 

‘He came to London with instructions to localize the con- 
flict, if possible, between Austria and Servia. When he tried, 
as an honest man, to prevent conflict altogether, understanding 
as he did the British sense of honor far better than his principals, 
he was snubbed and rebuked for his pains. The Prince does 
not minimize the villainy of the plot in which he was supporting 
an unwelcome part. Looking back, he sees that he ought to 
have understood at an earlier moment the full significance of 
what was afoot and to have insisted upon resigning his office. 
‘I had to support in London,’ he says, ‘a policy which I knew 
to be fallacious. I was paid out for it, for it was a sin against 
the Holy Ghost.’ 

**Did ever an Ambassador pen such anguished words before? 
It is a supreme irony of Fate that the conscienceless Kaiser and 
the military party, who are his masters, were served by a Chan- 
cellor and an Ambassador both of whom possest the grain of 
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conscience which led them in moments of great mental stress 
to serve the cause of Truth by betraying the infamy of those 
who insisted that there should be war. 

“Prince Lichnowsky states categorically three propositions: 
First, that Berlin encouraged Count Berchtold to attack 
Servia, tho no German interest was involved; secondly, that 
Berlin rejected the British proposals of mediation, tho Count 
Berchtold himself at the last moment desired to draw back; 
thirdly, that on July 30 Berlin ‘replied to Russia’s mere mobili- 
zation by sending an ultimatum to St. Petersburg,’ and on the 
following day declared war. ‘So that,’ adds'the Prince, ‘we 
deliberately destroyed the possibility of a. peaceful settlement.’ 
That has been the British and French contention from the 
very outset.” : 


THAT INJURED LAMB, THE KAISER 
Te IMPERIAL PECKSNIFF, on his visit to the 





Western front during the present operations, seems, ac- 

cording to the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, to have indulged 
in an orgy of emotion. As he viewed the battle, ‘‘ terrible in its 
grandeur,” his tender heart was touched, the tears streamed 
down the Imperial face, and he exclaimed in grief-stricken 
tones to the officer who stood beside him: 


‘“‘What have I not done to preserve the world from these 
horrors?” 

The All Highest’s question can be answered in one word— 
“Nothing.” 

On the contrary, from the German papers themselves we learn 
that so far from trying to prevent the present catastrophe, Prussia’s 
divine-right King did everything in his power to bring it about. 

One of the most successful pieces of German propaganda has 
been the lie, so eagerly swallowed by sentimentalists and pacifists, 
that the Kaiser is an injured idealist who was forced into war 
against his will by the machinations of an unfilial son supported 
by a powerful militaristic clique. Right from the center of 
things, from the great Krupp armament works, comes the re- 
futation of this absurd legend. Dr, W. Miihlon, a director of the 
Krupp works at Essen, has published in the Berliner Tageblatt 
a series fof conversations which shoots .this piece of German 
propaganda full of holes. He writes: 

“In the middle of July, 1914, I had, as I frequently had, a 
conversation with Dr. Helfferich, then director of the Deutsche 
Bank in Berlin and now Vice-Chancellor of the Empire. The 
Deutsche Bank had adopted a negative attitude toward certain 
large transactions in Bulgaria and Turkey, in which, the firm of 
Krupp, for business reasons—the delivery of war-material—had 
a lively interest.” 

Dr. Helfferich explained to Dr. Miihlon that the Potsdam 
Conference of July 5 had just taken place, and that Austria was 
on the point of declaring war on Servia, and that the Kaiser was 
standing behind his ally, boasting that ‘‘this time there would 
be no oscillation.” Dr. Miihlon continues: 


“IT knew Dr. Helfferich’s particularly intimate relations with 
the personages who were sure to be initiated, and I knew that his 
communication was trustworthy. After my return from Berlin 
I informed Dr. Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, one of whose 
directors I then was at Essen. Dr. Helfferich had given me per- 
mission, and at the time there was an intention of making him a 
director of Krupps’. 

“Dr. von Bohlen seemed disturbed that Dr. Helfferich was in 
possession of such information, and he made a remark to the 
effect that the Government people can never keep their mouths 
shut. He then told me the following: 

‘‘He said that he had himself been with the Kaiser in the last 
few days. The Kaiser had spoken to him also of his negotiations 
with the Austrians and of their results. But he had intimated 
that the matter was so secret that he (Dr. Krupp) would not 
even have dared to inform his own directors. As, however, I 
already knew, he could tell me that Helfferich’s statements were 
accurate, and indeed Helfferich seemed to know more about 
the details than he did. He said the situation was really very 
serious. The Kaiser had told him that he would declare war 
immediately if Russia mobilized, and that this time people 
should see that he would not vacillate. The Kaiser’s repeated 
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insistence that this time nobody would be able to accuse him 
of indecision had, he said, been almost comic in its effect.” 

Dr. Miihlon tells us that everything happened according to 
schedule, and that the Kaiser’s famous yachting cruise in Norway 
actually was, what the world has always suspected it to be, a 
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A TACTLESS INTRUSION. 

KaIseR—‘.As against the calumnies of the enemy, I feel grateful 
that my unremitting efforts to be the champion and protector of the 
principles of humanity—"’ 

Newssoy—* Great German naval victory! 
torpedoed!”’ 


British hospital-ship 
—Punch (London). 


thin attempt at an alibi, an ingenious, piece of face-saving 
camouflage. He writes: 


‘‘On the very day indicated to me by Helfferich, the Austrian 
ultimatum to Servia appeared. At this time I was again in 
Berlin, and I told Helfferich that I regarded the tone and contents 
of the ultimatum as simply monstrous. . . . On this occasion 
Helfferich also said to me that the Kaiser had gone on his north- 
ern cruise only as a blind. He had not arranged the cruise on 
the usual extensive scale, but was remaining close at hand and 
keeping in constant touch. The Austrians, who of course did 
not expect the ultimatum to be accepted, were really acting 
rapidly before the other Powers could find time to interfere. 
The Deutsche Bank had already made its arrangements so as to 
be prepared for all eventualities. For example, it was no longer 
paying out the gold that came in.” 


Dr. Miihlon, who is now in Switzerland, has authorized the Paris 
Humanité to publish the plain-spoken letter which he sent to Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, then the Imperial Chancellor, on May 7, 
1917, in which he practically renounced his German citizenship: 


“Since the first days of 1917 I have abandoned all hope as 
regards the present directors of Germany. Our offer of peace, 
without indicating our war-aims, the accentuation of the sub- 
marine war, the deportation of the Belgians, the systematic 
destructions in France, and the torpedoing of English hospital- 
ships, have so degraded the governors of the German Empire 
that I am profoundly convinced they are disqualified forever 
for the elaboration and conclusion of a sincere and just agree- 
ment. . . . The German people will not be able to repair the 
grievous crimes committed against its own present and future, 
and against that of Europe and the whole human race, until it 
is represented by different men with a different mentality. . ... 
As a man and as a German who desires nothing but the welfare 
of the deceived and tortured German people, I turn away def- 
initely from the present representatives of the German régime.” 
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UNHOLY ASPECTS OF THE HOLY WAR 


NSTEAD OF HOSTILITY, open arms welcomed the 
Allies upon their entrance into Jerusalem, and press dis- 
patches tell us that since their advent the Holy City has 

been cleaner, quieter, and more prosperous than it has been for 
centuries. What conditions were like there under the Turkish 
war-régime we can gather from an article by Khalil Bidas, 
a well-known resident of the city, in the Jerusalem El Kowkab. 
He writes: 

“When Turkey declared war all subjects of enemy Powers 
were promptly arrested—the consuls, churchmen, and mer- 
chants who had been domiciled 


the King of the Hedjaz had fled from Mekka and was wandering 
hopelessly in the Hedjaz, being abandoned by the Arabs, who 
had rallied to the Sultan en masse—that the Sultan of Egypt 
had fled from Cairo, hotly pursued by the Ottoman Army, 
which hoped to catch him at Alexandria before he embarked 
for Europe as a fugitive. 

“‘As regards the war in Europe, our papers teemed with 
absurdities of every kind. At a very early date the Germans 
took Paris, and the Turks and the German community in our 
district held festivities with flag-wavings and fireworks on a 
profuse scale. The German Zeppelins had destroyed London, 
and the population was seeking safety by flight in all directions. 
The Hindus, Afghans, and Persians had declared war against 
Great Britain and Russia, the Moroccans, Algerians, and 

Tunisians against France, the 





for many years in the country. 
They were marched off like crimi- 
nals to Damascus and were then 
scattered through northern Syria 
and Anatolia. It was considered 
that these unfortunate non-com- 
batants were to be deemed prison- 
ersof war. They were, therefore, 
treated with the utmost harsh- 
ness and harried from pillar to 
post, many of them dying in cases 
where they had not the strength 
to endure those slow methods of 
killing for which the Turk has 
a notorious genius. 

“A little later the patriarchs, | 
bishops, and other administra- | 
tive officials of the Christian com- 
munity were hustled off on the 
tender pretext that their valu- 
able lives must be protected 
from the approaching enemy. 
All this was done to overawe the 
local Moslems, to induce them to 
support the Holy War, and to 
stimulate their fanaticism. 

“The Turkish Government 
closed up all the schools and 
charitable institutions conducted 
under the auspices of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, and 
later on of Italy and America. 











Sennussi against Italy, and the 
Mexicans against America.” 


Absentees and refugees seem 
to have had a bad time so far 
as their property and the re- 
maining members of their fami- 
lies were concerned. Khalil Bidas 
says: 

“The military court at Aaliya 
issued summonses to hundreds 
of Syrian notables living in 
Egypt or America or refugees in 
Cyprus or Europe. The court 
allowed them ten days in which 
to make their appearance, and 
all persons cognizant of their 
+ place of residence were required 
to communicate their informa- 
tion to the authorities. As the 
defendants had not appeared 
at the expiration of the term, 
the court delivered judgment, 
confiscated their property, and 
cruelly misused their families 
and all who had the least con- 
nection with them,” 





GENEROUS AMERICA — The 
English papers are filled with ap- 








They took possession of the 
ehurches, school buildings, and 
offices, and looted them of all 
objects of interest and value. If 
the authorities had kept these things themselves it would have 
been comprehensible, but they turned the blind eye while the 
soldiers and the mob rifled libraries and museums and sold 
priceless objects in the bazaars for the smallest trifle. 

“They closed up the convents of the nuns, driving them 
out into the country and scattering the foundlings, those hapless 
orphan children who had no refuge and knew no other parents 
than these devoted women.” 


But the Sultan’s proclamation of a jahad, or Holy War, 
seems to have fallen very flat with the local Arabs, who were 
not at all gulled by the appeal to fight for the faith. Khalil 
Bidas writes: 

‘‘The Government by every means in its power did its best to 
stimulate the jahad. It let it be known that it was anxious to 
institute a corps of ‘warriors of the faith’ by voluntary recruit- 
ing. But the appeal failed, and none of the Arabs hastened to 
join the war, knowing very well that the Government was not 
sincere and that the jahad was not on behalf of the faith, but 
of the Germans. Fetwas issued by the Sheik-ul-Islam about 
the Holy War were disseminated everywhere, and a flag which 
they described as ‘the sacred standard of the Prophet’ was 
trotted about from one place to another. This flag was brought 
to Jerusalem and the whole population had to go out to meet 
it, tho they knew well enough it was not the Prophet’s standard 
in reality.” 

The condition of the local press was pathetic. The writer 
says: 

“The writers in Syrian newspapers attained great proficiency 
in disseminating lies and concocting news. We were told that 


JEE-RUSALEM !! 


preciative tributes to America for 
her aid in the German drive. The 


—Passing Show (London). , 
London Everyman writes: 


‘* American action in this critical period has been of enormous 
moral and material help to the Allies. We print elsewhere an 
article in which a distinguished American tells of the spirit 
and attitude of his countrymen at this moment. President 
Wilson’s decision to allow such of the American regiments in 
Europe as can not be used in divisions of their own to be brigaded 
with French and British units so long as the necessity lasts is an 
example of whole-hearted cooperation that reflects the strong 
and resourceful statesmanship which President Wilson has so 
often displayed, It brings to ourselves and our French allies 
more efficient and immediate help than could come in any other 
way, and it is the most convincing proof that could be given of 
the part that America means to play in the war. 

“‘Only after more than three years of warfare have we our- 
selves been ready to give the direction of our armies to a foreign 
general. America is much farther removed from the scene of 
conflict, but with a sense of realities that compels our admiration 
she has made an even greater sacrifice of legitimate national 
pride. Her troops, which are not sufficiently trained to fight as 
divisions and army corps, will form part of the seasoned divisions 
of their allies ‘until such time as they have completed their 
training and General Pershing wishes to withdraw them in order 
to build up the American Army.’ That a high-spirited people, 
naturally proud of its own distinctive part in the war, should 
consent to this pooling of resources is an example to the world 
and a splendid augury for the future of international cooperation.” 


The London Daily Chronicle says: 


‘Ranged solidly behind their President, the American people are 
straining all their gigantic strength to achieve the common end. 
No stone is being left unturned by them to fulfil the double 
task of feeding the Allies and reenforcing the combatant front.” 
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SCIENCE ~AND~INVENTION 














if we will only throw into the balance the whole weight 

of our industries and tool-power. In an article con- 
tributed to The American Machinist (New York, April 11) 
“Uncle Henry” assures us that the victory will be to him who 
musters the best machinery; for this war is “the greatest 
engineering feat the world has ever known.”’ Thus it behooves 
us to see that our factory-management is perfect and that our 
use of, machinery is the fullest possible. Moreover, we must 
organize to concentrate our industrial resources upon essential 
war-work. What we need, Mr. Ford says, is leadership and 
labor, working in confidence and harmony. He himself has 
given a striking example of how production may be increased 
without strikes or wage-discussion; and he is entitled to speak 
with authority. He writes: 


Hie FORD TELLS US that we can win the war 


“The United States produces half the steel and half the coal 
of the world. Converted into machinery of warfare, this would 
be decisive on the West front. 

‘*Russia, with man-power of 185,000,000, was almost entirely 
lacking in machine-power. She mobilized 15,000,000 men, but 
she sent them into battle poorly equipped, armed with obsolete 
rifles, small-caliber guns, and in many cases only with clubs. 
This poorly equipped and poorly armed army was pitted against 
the vastly superior rifles, machine guns, and large-caliber cannon 
which were turned out in vast quantities by great factories and a 
highly organized railroad system in Germany. 

“Russia lost 5,000,000 men and her power collapsed. 

“The lesson for us is that not numbers nor latent resources, 
but better machinery and better organization are decisive in 
warfare. 

“Trenches can be conquered and the stalemate of the West 
front broken if we develop and use the right machinery. For a 
long time in the Middle Ages castles were impregnable when 
men attacked them with spears and catapults, but they fell 
easily to the new tools using gunpowder. To me it seems out 
of place to send men with bare bodies and rifles against trenches 
of concrete fortified with barbed wire, machine guns, and cannon. 
A small tank can be made for attack that will carry two men 
and a machine gun with armor protection strong enough to 
resist the hail of machine-gun bullets and shrapnel splinters. 
Such tanks, if standardized to one model, could be produced 
at the rate of one or two thousand a day. Once production 
was started ninety thousand tanks could be made in three 
months. Distributed equally along the West front, this would 
place one tank every eighteen feet. In each tank two men 
shielded by armor-plate with a machine gun would have the 
offensive power of fifty soldiers with rifles. That advantage 
would come from possession of the better piece of fighting 
machinery. Soldiers would stand in line to have a chance to 
attack in such outfits. 

“In our food-problems also we have failed to realize that the 
solution lies in the increase of tool-power on the land. The 
farms of England, France, and America have been drained of 
their men, first to fill the armies, then to fill the munition- 
factories, so that to-day food-production lags. For three 
decades men have been leaving the farm to get to the easier 
work of the factories and on railroads where engine-power has 
removed the drudgery of heavy muscular labor. The curse of 
Adam to ‘labor in the sweat of the brow’ still rests upon farm- 
workers. It remains for America to carry engine-power to 
agriculture. Until 1850 harvesting and threshing were done by 
human muscles using sickle, scythe, and flail, Then America 
invented the binder and harvesting-machine and shifted these 
two tasks to the animal. To-day America must substitute 
engine-power for human and animal muscles on all kinds of 
farm-work. 

“A tractor-engine will plow, harvest, seed, pull binders, 
make hay, cut ensilage, pump water, churn, and do the chores 
of the farm. It will multiply the power of every farm-worker 


HENRY FORD ON VICTORY BY TOOL-POWER 





and give him new joy and pride in his work. It will keep the 
boy on the farm. With the aid of tractors a reduced number of 
farm-laborers can still produce a full crop. 

“One tractor sent to France or England now will produce 
fifty times its weight and bulk in wheat and food this year. 
One ship carrying tractors now is as good as fifty ships carrying 
food next fall. 

“In a properly organized factory running on one model an 
ordinary workman can build a tractor in fifteen days, and each 
tractor will add the working-power of two or three men to a 
farm during the whole year. Fifteen thousand men can pro- 
duce one thousand tractors a day, or three hundred thousand 
tractors a year. 

‘‘We shall get more food not by bookkeeping and clerical 
regulation in the cities, but by the use of more and better ma- 
chinery on the land.” 


But success in producing great quantities of industrial out- 
put from our factories will never come, Mr. Ford says, from 
absentee control. This can never get the best out of the factory. 
The heads of industry must live close to their work; they’ must 
know metals and machines and be ready to give every man a 


square deal. He goes on: 


““Men don’t work for money alone. Ten dollars a day will 
not hold men in some places. The things of life that are worth 
while make the strongest appeal to the workman. Above all, he 
must have something to hope for in the future. There must be 
something in the plant, in the business, that he can tie to and 
look forward to. Many war-plants are having labor troubles 
because the men know that the business is built on a speculation 
for a quick profit and will be dropt. Such plants offer their 
workers no hope. 

‘‘The ease with which we have been able to increase produc- 
tion at the Ford plant was due largely to the willing cooperation 
of a vast army of workers. We have had no strike; no wage 
discussion. Our men have willingly, eagerly turned to every 
task that has been set for them. They deserve credit for most 
of the progress that we have made in the production of ships, 
tractors, and airplane parts. They know that the company 
is not seeking profit from war-work. Corporate and business 
leadership that measures its success by war-profits in the bal- 
ance-sheet can not object if workmen take the same view-point. 
Profiteering breeds distrust and antagonism. Yet to-day smooth 
team-work between labor and leadership is needed for the very 
life of our nation. To-day every man must lose himself in order 
to find with his fellow men his soul anew in the nation. 

‘‘Our democracy is on trial. Can our institutions bring out 
the latent energies of our people and the moral forces of discipline 
and order? Can we subordinate individual selfishness and 
profiteering to the welfare of the group? If so—and I am sure 
that we can—we shall win the war. We know that armed 
robbery and land-grabbing belong to the primitive ages; to-day 
civilized men take their cases to court. In supporting President 
Wilson’s national policies we stand for a reign of justice and 
right among nations. With him we are fighting for the birth 
of a new-world order based upon the rights of the common 
people.” 





A RAT CENSUS—Some interesting figures about the rat 
population of Kansas, compiled for the Federal Food Adminis- 
trator of that State, are quoted in The Scientific American (New 
York, March 30). Says this paper: 

‘Working with figures of European rat surveys made just 
before the war, it is estimated that the rat population of a city 
like Wichita is probably equal to the human pdpulation, while 
in the country districts there are at least ten rats for every 
person. A fair estimate would give 3,000,000 rats for Kansas, 
each requiring $2 worth of food a year, a $6,000,000 loss. Prac- 
tically all the rats in Kansas, however, would have to work one 
year to effect the destruction represented by the careless handling 
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of eggs in that State, for it is estimated that careless handling, 
storing, and shipping cause the destruction of one-fourth of the 
_State’s total egg output, or a loss of $5,000,000.” 





SPEED UP THE ROADS! 


[= CONSTRUCTION of military and market high- 
ways by the Federal Government this year is urged by 
an editorial writer in Municipal Engineering (Chicago), 
who regrets, however, that no plan for carrying out this 
policy has yet been formulated. In other words, he says, 
the Government has ‘good intentions,” which are necessary, 
but not sufficient. The same lack of coordination, which, he 
charges, has hampered so much of our effort since our declara- 
tion of war, will, he asserts, endanger the road program unless 
an informed public opinion demands the speedy formulation and 
execution of a working plan. He writes: 


“The policy of the Federal Government, as it relates to high- 
way construction, is rational. In line with a request made by 
Seeretary McAdoo, Secretary Houston, of the Department of 
Agriculture, which includes the office of public roads, has de- 
termined that so far as is practicable the Federal aid funds 
shall be applied during the working season of 1918 only to the 
construction of such roads as are vitally necessary to improve 
the transportation system of the country, or to make feasible 
an inereased output of important agricultural products. No 
fault is found in this general statement of policy. 

“Now, how is it proposed to apply this policy through a 
working plan? The first step was the issuing of an order by the 
Director of the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering 
to district engineers that they take up with the State highway 
departments in their districts the question of formulating a 
program for the expenditure of all such funds as are available 
for the working season of 1918 and such additional period as 
may be required. It was stipulated that all projects, whether 
approved or pending, and any additional projects desired by 
the State, should be included. State highway departments 
were requested to conform as nearly as possible to the an- 
nounced Federal policy. A supply of schedule forms indicating 
the information desired was furnished for the use of the highway 
departments in preparing their program. The Director stated 
that this information should be had at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“That order was issued on January 11. On February 6, 
almost a month later, the Director stated that ‘up to this time 
only a very few of the States have submitted their schedules.’ 
The State highway departments can not escape criticism for 
this delay. The Director said moment, not month! If even 
the newest of the State highway departments can not pass on 
this matter in a month, what sort of delay shall we expect when 
the State reports reach Washington and the problem of con- 
necting highways for interstate traffic is taken up? The State 
departments should be galvanized into greater activity. .. . 
A great emergency is upon us. We haven’t all summer to figure 
on these roads; we must build them! The reports, complete as 
to broad essentials and as complete as to details as practicable, 
should be returned to Washington now. 

‘When the State reports are returned to the Office of Public 
Roads they should be connected up and correlated in the briefest 
possible time and a comprehensive national highway construc- 
tion plan formulated. This should be left to the Office of Public 
Roads, and all other government agencies should keep their 
hands off the planning. This includes Congress. . . . Since 
the Department of Agriculture is working on the plans, to have 
the Department of War take up the same problem would merely 
make for delay. 

‘*When the plans are completed, the next move must come from 
Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury and Director-General of 
Railroads. In the first capacity he should see that Federal aid 
funds are released for use on the construction of designated 
highways and that the Federal Reserve Banks shall specify high- 
way construction as a war-essential, thus lifting the ban that has 
rested on the sale of road bonds. This will enable State and 
county authorities to raise funds to match the Federal funds 
dollar for dollar, and also to construct other highways held 
essential, tho not granted Federal aid. 

“The delay of the States in reporting back their road plans 
to Washington is regrettable, but not fatal. A prolonged 
delay in Washington in considering these plans, and in removing 


restraints to their execution, will be fatal, absolutely so, to the 
construction of essential military and market roads this year. 
Such a delay the public must not tolerate.” : 





“ ONE-PIECE” MEALS 


‘| \HIS CATCHY PHRASE has been coined by Mary R. 
Merriman to describe a meal consisting wholly of a 
single dish. ‘‘We like these meals in our family,” says 

Miss, or Mrs. Merriman, in Table Talk (Cooperstown, N. Y., 

April), ‘‘and they save lots of time.’’ The meals, however, 

are not all strictly ‘“‘one-piece’’; for the addition of bread and 

butter, crackers, or dessert is occasionally suggested. The 
writer would probably point out that these extras may be stirred 
in with the other ingredients of the dish, if desired. The ele- 

meals would often make a 


‘ ’ 


ments of most of the ‘one-piece’ 
course dinner, if cooked and served separately. Take the fol- 
lowing recipe for what the writer calls ‘‘goulash,” altho con- 
fessing that she has no reason to believe that it really merits the 
name. There are five ingredients in it, including meat and 
vegetables. We read: 


“Tn a buttered pan I put a layer of sliced raw potatoes, then a 
layer of sliced onions, over that a cupful of uncooked rice, then a 
pound of Hamburger-steak spread thinly, and on top of all about 
a pint of eanned tomatoes. The juice from these will form 
wetting enough for the whole. Season the layers with salt and 
pepper to taste, and bake in a covered dish in a moderate oven 
for one hour, uncovering to brown. 

‘“‘This goulash makes a hearty dinner for six people, with the 
addition of bread and butter. 

“Then we have ‘Mulligan.’ I buy a cheap stew of beef, 
about three pounds, which I eut into pieces two or more inches 
square, and brown ir hot drippings. Then I cover with water 
and simmer slowly in a covered dish, for about two hours. An 
hour before it is done I add onions, carrots, and potatoes, cut 
into medium-sized pieces, and continue cooking until dinner-time. 

“*T thicken the stew with flour, and serve either in one dish, 
or with the vegetables in different dishes. 

‘““We often make a meal of chowder, preferably fish. There 
are so many recipes for chowders that I will not give them here. 

‘‘Chowders need nothing except crackers or crottons to make 
an entire meal. 

‘Last summer, when I was canning everything I could lay my 
hands on, I cut up a good many odds and ends of vegetables 
together, and canned them for soups. Now, I buy a soup-bone 
with some meat on it, make a soup, and add a pint of these 
eanned vegetables, and have a whole meal—meat, vegetables, 
and soup combined. 

“Don’t let me forget a new acquisition—my meat short- 
eake. It’s just a shorteake crust, baked in two layers, and the 
filling is chopped-up left-over meat of any kind, with plenty of 
gravy. 

‘“My! but there wasn’t a morsel left of it, and they cried for 
more. That same shorteake may have a filling of creamed 
fish or any creamed vegetable. This makes a whole meal 
without bread. 

“There are, of course, many old standbys for one-piece 
meals, such as pork and beans, pancakes, waffles, fritters, mush 
and milk, and others. Every one knows of these and uses them. 

‘*Any one who wishes a dessert with these meals can plan 
one that is prepared in the same manner as the meal; if you are 
baking your meal, put your dessert into the oven, and save fuel. 

“Serve fruits or easily prepared puddings instead of rich 
pastries. 

“T am rather elated over one kind of meal that I cook, that 
I call my steamed dinner. I have an ordinary round steamer 
that will contain five tin cans, such as come with a pound of cer- 
tain brands of coffee. 

“In one can I steam a salmon loaf (any other kind of loaf 
will do equally well), in another a loaf of brown bread, in the 
third corn-meal mush, in the fourth rice, either plain or sweet- 
ened for pudding, and the fifth is available for anything. I can 
warm up a canned vegetable for dinner, or another loaf of bread. 

“‘T peel potatoes and cook them in the water underneath tho 
steamer. These different dishes all require about one and 
one-half hour’s steaming. The corn-meal and rice should be 
opened and stirred once or twice while cooking. The corn- 
meal mush is ready to turn out for frying for the next breakfast. 
These pound cans will hold enough to serve six people.” 
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THE HIGH WAY TO PARIS: 


THE BIG GERMAN GUN 


HAT A GUN HAS BEEN BUILT capable of throwing 

a shell seventy miles is proof that the Germans can “do 

stunts’’—something we have known for some time; but 
its suecess depends on no new scientific principle and indicates 
no noteworthy advance in engineering. Its accomplishments 
are wholly spectacular. This seems to be the verdict of the 
technical press, which is content to leave the sensational ex- 
ploitation of the latest German feat to the daily papers. The 
Scientific American (New York) dubs it “a freak gun for a 
foolish purpose,”’ and believes that “‘frightfulness’’ was its sole 
object. It “was conceived, built, and is now operating, because 
the Prussian, even at this late day, is possest with the idea that 
he can frighten people into submission.” It is a fact, this paper 
goes on to say in a leading editorial, that this gun, which is 
receiving a great deal more 
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APPROXIMATE PATH OF SHELLS FROM THE GERMAN LONG-RANGE GUN. 


“‘The Allies have not built any such gun, for the reason that 
there was no military use to which it could be put. Further- 
more, its unwieldy length and weight, its great cost, and its very 
limited life, due to erosion, have been recognized as rendering it, 
when built, an impracticable weapon under the existing condi- 
tions of warfare, either on land or sea. 

“The construction of an enormously costly gun, such as this, 
can be justified only if it is highly efficient; and a gun that 
shoots so far that it is impossible to plot the fall of the shots 
is so inefficient as to be practically valueless. No airplane 
would be allowed to circle over Paris for observation, and if it 
could do so, its wireless would not carry to the gun. 

“The feat of throwing a shell over seventy miles is unpre- 
cedented and sensational; but the design and construction of 
such a gun do not call for any radical changes in the theories, 
materials, or practise of gun-construction. If we eould visit 
the emplacement, we should find there, probably, a built-up, 
rifled, steel, 94-inch gun, that differed from the ordinary high- 
powered, high-velocity gun only in the great size of its powder 
chamber and in the great 
length of the bore. 
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another page of this issue. 
But this gun was designed 
to be, and the Prussians 
believed it would prove to be, an instrument of terror, a dram- 
atic and awe-inspiring demonstration of the fact that the Ger- 
man arm is long, can reach far, and strike hard. 

“So the superman set out to build a supergun with which 
to strike superterror into the hearts of his enemies. And every- 
thing has come through strictly according to plan and schedule 
—except the terror. However, the Prussian, judging from 
dispatches, has at least afforded some entertainment for the 
good citizens of Paris, and has added, in a sense, to the gaiety 
of nations at a time when a touch of humor such as this is only 
too welcome.” 


In a descriptive article on another page this same paper as- 
serts again that the long-range gun has a value more spectacu- 
lar than military, that the principles governing its construction 
have been familiar to artillerists, and that the materials have 
been available, for years past. Tio quote further: 





Showing range in miles of projectiles with muzzle velocity of 4,000 feet per second, 
air resistance being disregarded. 





concerned, the distance to 
which a shell of given 
caliber and weight can be 
thrown depends upon the velocity with which it leaves the 
muzzle of the gun; and the muzzle velocity depends upon the 
size of the powder charge, the mean pressure of the powder 
gases upon the base of the shell, and the time during which 
this pressure is exerted, which last condition depends on the 
length of the bore. 

“So that when the German or Austrian artillerist, or whoever 
it was, had decided to use a 9%-inch shell, all he had to do was 
to select his powder, and th&n design a 914-inch gun with an 
unusually big powder chamber and a sufficiently long barrel 
to secure a sufficiently high muzzle velocity to carry the shell 
to Paris, a distance of over seventy miles. 

“The construction of the gun would not present any special 
difficulty, except that the great length and weight of the barrel 
would cause it to sag or droop at the muzzle. To prevent this, 
the gun has either been stiffened by a vertical truss, or (and this 
is more likely) it is mounted for its full length upon the sloping 
face of a concrete base, inclined at 4314 degrees—the angle of 
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elevation which gives the greatest range. In this case, the gun 
ean neither be elevated nor traversed—and, theoretically, the 
shots should fall, practically, in the same spot. This, according 
to dispatches, is exactly what is happening—the dispersion of the 
shots being due to varying atmospheric conditions, and not to 
intelligent aiming of the gun.” 





THE WORLD GROWING WARMER 


NTARCTIC EXPLORATION has established the fact 
that the great cap of ice over the south pole is 
shrinking. This means, we are told by Dr. Marsden 

Manson, of San Francisco, writing in Science (New York), that 
the gradual disappearance of the Age of Ice is still going on, 
the polar ice-caps being the existing remnant of the great ice- 
sheet that once covered a large part of the earth’s habitable 
surface. If this is true, the forces that caused the Ice Age to 
disappear are still at work, and explanations of that disappear- 
ance invoking some special force or some great catastrophe 
must be incorrect. It is also evident that if the antarctic 
continent is being slowly uncovered, a new habitable region will 
ultimately be offered to the human race. The importance of 
this to the world’s future history can scarcely be overestinated. 
The retreat of the glaciers and snow-lines in our own latitudes 
is also uncovering land that may prove usable. Says Dr. 
Manson: 


“Recent antarctic explorations and researches have yielded 
significant evidence regarding the problems of the Ice Age 
and of the similarity of the succession of geological climates 
in polar with those in other latitudes. 

“The data secured by these expeditions are alone sufficient to 
establish the following premises: 

“1. That antarctic ice, altho covering areas several times 
larger than all other ice-covered areas, is slowly decreasing 
in extent and depth; 

“2. That the same succession of geological climates has 
prevailed in antarctic as in other latitudes. ...... 

“This impressive and conclusive evidence is corroborated by 
the greater and still more impressive evidences of the com- 
paratively recent uncovering of temperate land areas, and the 
progressive retreat of the snow-line to higher elevations in 
temperate and tropical latitudes and toward the poles at sea- 
level, being far greater in arctic than in antarctic regions. We 
are therefore confronted with the conclusions: 

“1. That the disappearance of the Ice Age is an active 
present process and must be accounted for by activities and 
energies now at work, and that the use of assumptions and 
hypotheses is not permissible; 

“2. That the rates and lines of retreat are and have been 
determined by exposure to solar energy and the temperatures 
established thereby; and by the difference in the specific heat 
of the land and water hemispheres; 

“*3. That the lines of the disappearance of ice are not conform- 
able with those of its deposition, and mark a distinctly different 
exposure and climatic control from that which prevailed prior 
to the culmination of the Ice Age; 

“4, This retreat also marks a rise in mean surface tempera- 
ture along these new lines, manifestly due to recently inaugu- 
rated exposure to solar radiation and also the inauguration of the 
trapping of heat derived from such exposure; which process is 
cumulative and has a maximum not yet reached. 

“The researches under the direction of Captain Scott and 
Sir Ernest Shackleton have therefore . . . pointed out with 
unerring accuracy the vital conclusion that the same energies 
which have but recently converted the glacial lake beds of 
Canada into the most productive grain-fields of the world will 
in time convert the tundras of to-day into the grain-fields of 
to-morrow. 

“The bearing of this conclusion* upon the ultimate develop- 
ment of the human race is so far-reaching in its consequences 
that the great sacrifice of life attendant upon the prosecution 
of these researches stands forever as a memorial in the cor- 
rection of the erroneous and wide-spread conception that the 
earth is in a period of refrigeration, desiccation, and decay; and 
establishes the conclusion that it is in the springtime of a new 
climatie control during which the areas fitted for man’s uses 
are being extended and that the moss of polar wastes will be 
replaced by rye and wheat.” 


O DO TEAM-WORK at the top notch of efficiency. 


part of the time, and to do as one pleases on the profits 

during the remainder, is the true way to live, according 
to a social economist who writes in The Engineering News-Record 
(New York, March 21). To achieve this desirable ideal, he 
thinks, one would have to be half-bee and half-monkey—bee 
for cooperative work and monkey for indiyidual enjoyment, a 
combination of socialist and individualist. At present, he says, 
we have the working socialist, the bee, whose honey some one 
else eats, and the consuming individualist, the monkey, who 
does no work at all, but enjoys himself irresponsibly. Some 
day, he says, this combination of bee and monkey will appear 
on earth, and then every one will have his personal pile of honey, 
which will be adequate for his own enjoyment. He writes: 


‘*From the time a monkey opens his eyes in the morning until 
drowsiness overpowers him at night he is pretty much a law 
unto himself. He does anything he wants to, when he wants to, 
and as long as he wants to. A whimsical individualism sums 
up his philosophy of life. The day’s end finds him just where 
he was in the morning. The tribe—bandar-log, Kipling calls 
them—respond to any leader of the moment and as quickly 
quit him to follow another or to fetch up individually with a 
brand-new, suddenly caught, and all-absorbing idea. 

‘Like any other philosophy, it is a charming one if you like 
the net results of it. The monkey does. On the contrary, the 
bee doesn’t. The bee insists on organization by functions. His 
philosophy is self-sacrificing, vigorous, and stern—a Spartan 
philosophy applied to production. ‘Beeficiency’ is the Taylor 
system raised to the nth power; and the bee doesn’t get the 
honey. 

“*Tf the bee had sense, he’d maintain his present organization 
a few hours a day—which would easily supply his wants—and 
be a bit bandar-logish the balance of the time. But he can not. 
The reason is because he doesn’t think. He’s a machine that 
is a part of a bigger machine. On the other hand, if he did 
think, he’d immediately tend to become individualistic, and the 
moment that happened the organization would begin to wabble. 
There would be argument about how the comb should be built, 
who should build it, who should boss it, how much honey should 
go to each; societies for the prevention of this and that would 
be formed. Social workers must eat; so must bosses; so must 
societies for the prevention of things. 

‘‘Nature did not see fit to devise a species having the merits 
of bandar-log and bee—a sort of bandar-bee.”’ 


A bandar-bee, the writer opines, would help us a lot just now. 
It would be the real ‘‘superthing.” It would be highly co- 
operative for a few hours and highly individualistic the rest of 
the day. It would accept the notion that working together is 
the answer to the question of maximum production in minimum 
time; but it would reject the notion that the honey gathered 
should all go into the hands of a few speculators. It would 
control distribution with the same efficiency that it used in 
production. He goes on: 


“It would accept the axiom that self-expression is necessary 
to a thinking superthing—that monkey play in a monkey way 
is after all the best fun in life. It would approve the bandar- 
log system, in which the individual in his idle hours may sit on a 
limb and philosophize, or try a new way of weaving twigs, or 
join the bunch in a frolic, or play with the kids. 

“Obviously the bandar-bee would be a clear and direct 
thinker. He would be an intense individualist—so intense an 
individualist that in order to have the maximum number 
of hours a day for individualism, he would sink his individualism 
when he came to his production and distribution hours, and be 
an intense cooperator. He would treat as wasters those super- 
bees who would work themselves and others without any thought 
of the monkey play merely to amass a personal pile of honey. 
There would be piles of honey, adequate personal piles, but not 
huge ones. 

“Individualism and self-interest are about the same thing. 
The date when the bandar-bee will appear on the earth depends 
upon the amount of hammering which mankind must undergo 
to pound into it a realization of the fact that in the long run self- 
interest can be most permanently promoted by intense and 
unselfish cooperation in production and distribution.” 
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An average record made by a man trying to tap a membrane 
with uniform force. 








MARKS OF POOR MARKSMEN—THE UNEVEN STROKES BETRAYING UNSTEADY TRIGGER-FINGERS. 


A poor record, showing the subject’s lack of muscular control 
of the fingers. 








WHY IS A GOOD MARKSMAN GOOD? 


ABORATORY TESTS of a marksman of exceptional 
ability, to find out, if possible, the qualities that caused 
him to excel, are described by Arthur I. Gates, of 
Teachers’ College, New York, in The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology (New York, March). The marksman was William F. 
Blasse, of San Francisco, who 


The ordinary shooter, like the nervous athlete waiting the 
pistol, often ‘jumps the gun,’ that is, he pulls the trigger be- 
fore the sight is perfect, or if he does not do this, he is un- 
prepared when the proper moment comes and the trigger 
is pulled too slowly. But our expert fails in neither of these 
respects. His reaction is never premature, and when bead and 
target are in the proper relation, the reaction is made with dis- 
patch and always with great uniformity. This calm, speedy, 

and uniform reaction is of ut- 





scored the world’s record for free 
off-hand shooting on the 200- 
yard range in 1916. The tests 
were made in the psychological 
laboratory of the University of 
California, and Mr. Gates de- 
seribes devices and results in 
detail, some of the points in- 
vestigated being steadiness of 
muscular control in various posi- 








“CALM, SPEEDY, AND UNIFORM REACTION "” 


In the tapping test shows the expert marksman’s complete con- 
trol of his muscles. 


most importance. Coupled with 
steadiness of general muscular 
control, this capacity seems to 
be essential to obtain skill in 
marksmanship. 

“To what extent is the superi- 
ority of the expert in these tests 
due to training in shooting, and 
to what extent is it due to native 
ability —ability possest before 
practise—is a matter of impor- 
tance upon which our present 
data afford little evidence. If 
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tions, accuracy and precision of 

movement, action of the fingers on the trigger, and speed of 
reaction to stimulus. The writer summarizes as follows the 
capacities that the results of these tests seem to show as char- 
acterizing a marksman of great skill: 

“His vision is not exceptional, altho he has no special eye- 
defects. It seems reasonable to suppose that for practical 
shooting exceptionally keen eyes are not essential, and even such 
eye-defects as myopia, astigmatism, and the like (which may be 
corrected by proper glasses) are 


we pick out a hundred men at 
random—say, any hundred of the men conscripted for govern- 
ment service—we would find that a few had received con- 
siderable, many a little, and many no previous practise with 
a rifle. If we wished to select from these a number who are 
destined after practise to become the best sharpshooters, we 
must employ tests that divulge native and not acquired ability. 
It must be admitted that much more work must be done with 
these and other tests before this matter can be decided with cer- 
tainty. It will be necessary to test individuals who have had 
much experience in shooting, 
but have developed but little 





not prohibitive of good marks- 
manship. Muscular difficulties 
of convergence which interfere 
with the movements of the two 
eyes together need not be a 
handicap, since many expert 
marksmen shoot with one eye 
closed. 

“Muscular steadiness of the 
members of the body which are 
brought into action in holding 
the gun on its mark is of great 
importanee. This was shown by 





THE CHAMPION MARKSMAN 
STOOD QUITE STILL. 








STEADINESS MARKS THE SHARPSHOOTER. 


These tracings, made by a helmet worn in an “‘ overhead register "’ 
steadiness test, show the expert marksman’s superior steadiness. 


skill. If our tests are valid for 
this purpose, such individuals 
would do poorly in them. It 
may be stated, at least, that of 
the ten subjects besides Mr. 
Blasse who went through the 
tests, one whose experience in 
shooting was considerable was 
among the poorest in the tests, 
while one who was the best in 
most of the tests had shot a 
gun less than a dozen times dur- 





BUT THESE MEN COULD NOT 
KEEP FROM WABBLING 








all the tests that were em- 
ployed. Of special import is 
the ability to resist the influence of various disturbing factors 
upon one’s steadiness, such as slight distractions, and espe- 
cially subjective anxiety and autosuggestion. The type of 
individual who is keenly aware of and disturbed by his own 
unsteadiness during shooting only increases his unsteadiness 
thereby. While muscular steadiness is doubtless not absolutely 
essential to skill in shooting, as evidenced by several good marks- 
men who are quite shaky, it certainly affords a great advantage. 
“A nicety of muscular control 


ing his life. 

“It would be interesting to 
know, also, what influence various habits of life have upon the 
capacities required for marksmanship. It might be said in 
passing that Mr. Blasse is a man of good habits. He has never 
indulged in smoking or drinking. With regard to smoking, 
data obtained in these tests from one rather heavy smoker are 
interesting. In the steadiness tests he was poorer than any of 
the other subjects, and his shakiness was particularly notice- 
able just after smoking a cigaret. If permitted to wait for 
twelve or fifteen minutes, his 





of the fingers involved in ma- 
nipulating the trigger perhaps 
plays a r6éle,altho this function 
should really be considered in 
connection with the results of 
the tests on reaction time. 
Our expert marksman showed 
a remarkably fine correlation of 
eye and hand in these tests. 
While nerved up, in such a test] 
and likewise in actual shooting, 
to a high sensitivity, ‘breaks’ 
in nervous control did not occur. 








IT IS NOT EASY TO STAND STILL. 


These tracings were made by subjects under the slightly dis- 
tracting suggestions (e) of moving to the right, (f) of moving 
to the left, and (g) of being “‘ awfully shaky.” 


steadiness returned to his norm, 
however. 

“This single record can not 
be taken to prove that smoking 
makes one decidedly unsteady, 
for many other factors must 
be considered and many other 
similar tests performed to make 
certainty of such a statement. 
The fact may be that the per- 
son who is naturally unsteady 
or nervous may more readily be- 
come addicted to smoking.” 



















































































WAR-TIME-~ FOOD~ PROBLEMS 


Prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST by the UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 
and especially designed for High School Use ' 








THE POTATO 


T MUST HAVE BEEN A WISE as well as humorous- 

minded person who first coined the word ‘‘potatriot.” 

As a rule it never pays to analyze a witticism; but in this 
ease there is profit in so doing. For here are nine letters, ar- 
ranged in a word contained in no dictionary, hinting a large 
truth and a moral for people to-day: that the American nowa- 
days who is eating (and growing) potatoes is acting as a patriot 
should. 

To-day is especially the time to eat potatoes. And the reason 
why is so intimately connected with our great national task— 
the task of winning the war—that it needs more than a mere 
word of explanation. ' 

HISTORY—Corn has been referred to as our most truly national 
food. But the potato runs it a close second for this distinction. 
If you trace the origin of the potato back far enough, you find 
that it was a native of Chile and Peru. Probably early Spanish 
explorers took specimens of it back to Europe. Anyway, by 
the end of the sixteenth century it was under cultivation in 
Virginia and North Carolina. In 1585 or 1586 the potato was 
introduced in England, but accounts vary as to whether Sir 
Francis Drake or Sir Walter Raleigh is entitled to the distinction. 

For a long time the potato did not prove popular in Europe. 
Perhaps because of the fact that people did not know how to 
cook it, there was a wide-spread belief that it was poisonous. 
And for many years it was grown chiefly as a sort of garden 
curiosity. But after the middle of the eighteenth century the 
potato began to come into its own. A series of bad harvests 
all over Europe caused people to turn to the potato. And from 
then on it rose into ever-increasing use up to the present day. 

But despite its enormous importance abroad nowadays, 
nothing can change the fact that the potato is American by 
origin and by initial popularity. That links it with corn, in 
addition to the fact that potatoes and corn are the two most 
egsily cultivated of staple crops. 

POTATO STATISTICS—From its small beginnings in our 
Colonial days, the potato crop has increased through the cen- 
turies, with the expansion of our country and its agricultural 
resources, until last year the potato crop was the largest in our 
history. The 1917 statistics show the huge total of 442,536,000 
bushels of potatoes. That is, 92,538,000 bushels more than the 
annual average for the years 1911-1916. 

The six States raising the largest potato crops in 1917 were: 
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Unfortunate crop conditions prevented Maine from reaching 
its level of some years; but when one realizes that, in addition 
to those six States, Virginia, Ohio, California, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and New Jersey each raised more than 10,000,000 
bushels, and that all the country ran proportionately high, 
it will be seen why the total potato crop for 1917 was so high. 

SURPLUS—Whether, under normal conditions, this country 
could have consumed that potato crop before the next came in 
is hard to say. But potatoes, from their bulk, require much 
space in rai transportation. And under the congested 
railroad conditions which existed last winter, coupled with pro- 
longed severe weather, it was impossible to move potatoes so 
freely as might have been wished. Because of this, as well 
as because of last year’s very large crop, it is small wonder that 
April 1 found the country with approximately 50,000,000 
bushels of potatoes on hand. This is considerably more than 
is customary. 

Potatoes begin to sprout and spoil with the coming of warm 
weather. To prevent such wastage and to limit the feeding of 
potatoes to live stock, as large a portion of these potatoes as 
possible should be used by people before June. 

To accomplish this, two things are necessary: the railroads 
must manage to haul potatoes freely from the producing sections 


to where they are needed; and every one must eat potatoes 
freely. 

EATING POTATOES SAVES WHEAT—The necessity for 
eating more potatoes could not have arisen at a more oppor- 
tune time. As you know, there exists a most pressing need to 
ship wheat abroad to our soldiers and the Allies. Enough 
wheat can be shipped only if we all eat other foods instead. 
Eating potatoes is one way to make a larger supply of wheat avail- 
able for shipment. 

Nearly every one has learned by experience that less bread 
is needed when potatoes are eaten freely. What is more, nearly 
everybody likes potatoes, and it comes natural to eat them. 

Nor need people fear that an increased use of potatoes means 
monotony. Boiling is only one way of preparation. They can 
be baked, roasted with meat, creamed, hash-browned, fried 
(preferably with vegetable fats), mashed, or eaten cold in 
salad. In fact, one wise housekeeper declared that there are 
forty-nine ways of serving potatoes. Of all vegetables, prob- 
ably the potato can be prepared with the greatest variety. 

FOOD VALUE—As for nourishment, it must be remembered 
that the potato is rich in starch. And you will recall the fuel 
value of starch. Indeed, one medium-sized potato will take 
the place of one large slice of bread, or two-thirds of a cup of 
eooked corn-meal, or three-fourths of a cup of cooked rice. 
What is more, the potato contains mineral salts valuable to the 
body. Such salts are chiefly in the potato-skin or lying close 
to it. For this reason people are urged to cook potatoes without 
removing the skin, or if they are pared to make the paring as 
thin as possible. If potatoes are properly cooked they do not 
lose food material or take up water, whereas cereals take up 
from two to four times as much water as they originally had. 

These are reasons for eating potatoes at all times. But 
to-day eat them instead of bread. Eat them so that a greater 
amount of wheat may be shipped overseas. Eat them to keep 
the quantities of potatoes still in the producers’ hands from 
being wasted. Potatoes themselves can not be shipped abroad 
because of their bulk. Therefore, for every reason eat as many 
potatoes as possible nowadays. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE—Nor does the problem end 
with the present. All should think of the farmer who is so 
situated that he would naturally like to grow potatoes in the 
future. If there is insufficient demand for the potatoes he raised 
in his last year’s crop, or if he is unable to market them at a 
price which will enable him to cover his expenses, he can not 
justly be expected to undertake this year’s crop with any great 
enthusiasm. And all who wisely study future food-conditions 
agree that it is essential that farmers, as well as war-gardeners 
at home, should grow a large crop of potatoes this year. 

Thus, to-day there are three great reasons for eating potatoes 
more than ever: (a) to increase the supply of wheat needed for 
winning the war; (b) to save an available foodstuff from waste; (c) 
to encourage future production. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the potato-user nowadays is 
dubbed a “potatriot’’? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Explain in detail the exact wheat situation and wheat need, 
and tell how potatoes can help solve the problem. 

2. How many ways of: serving potatoes have you heard of? How 
many are used in your home? 

38. What are some of the causes of railroad congestion and im- 
perfect transportation of foodstuffs. 

4. Consult the articles on food-transportation printed here last 
December. With these as a basis, explain how the free movement 
of potatoes may have been hindered by railroad congestion and by 
severe weather. 

&. Have you been, and are you, eating more and more potatoes 
nowadays? Is your family? 

6. Is your family going to raise some potatoes this summer for 


use next winter? Is there any good excuse for not doing so? 
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DEBUSSY’S HATRED OF WAGNER 


Debussy’s aversion to Wagner. How much we owe 
Debussy’s whole-toned scale to his loathing of Wagner’s 
leitmotifs it will be difficult to say. The Frenchman sat out 
aseries of the “Ring” at Covent Garden, and his comment, 
quoted by The Westminster Gazette, was—‘‘ How insufferable 
these people in helmets and wild beasts’ 


Fh Devas aversion ACRIMONY was symbolized by 


“In the forces that have been fighting for France and the 
perpetuation of her dauntless, poetic, and capricious spirit, few 
men, even heroes on the battle-fields, will have exerted an equal 
influence with Debussy, who fought a good and valiant fight for 
the right of self-expression.” 


It was apparently enough for Debussy to assert his own 
individuality without showing too much 





skins become! At each and every appear- 
ance they are accompanied by their leit- 
motifs, and sometimes sing them themselves. 
It is as if a harmless lunatic were to present 
you with his visiting-card while he declaimed 
the inscription on it.”” The Milwaukee Free 
Press notes after the death of Debussy, which 
occurred at Paris on March 26, that ‘‘he prob- 
ably had more imitators in other countries 
than any modern composer except Wagner.” 
The Milwaukee paper goes on to surmise that 
“this was due in part to the very fact that he 
reacted against the German artist, and was 
seized upon by the opponents of the Wagner 
school.” Further west, in an atmosphere 
not predetermined to admiration of Wagner, 
we find—in the San Francisco Chronicle—some- 
thing like devout thankfulness for the fortunate 
intervention of this rare Gallic spirit: 


“The importance of Debussy’s work in 
the world is not equaled by any living com- 
poser. He brought new material to an art 
which was languishing in the repetition of 
effects created by Wagner and endlessly re- 
peated by his followers. The value of these 
innovations is not debatable, since they have 
been adopted by all creators in tone. No one 
who owns a piano or sings is entirely free 
from the influence of this master, whose the- 
ories in part have become the working 
material of all creators in tone, ranging from 
Puccini, who candidly admits it, to Strauss, 
who does not. 

‘“Perhaps the most important service De- 
bussy has rendered the world was accom- 
plished when he showed French composers a 
way from under the Titanic pressure of Wag- 








Courtesy of ** Musical America,’’ New York. 


DEBUSSY. 
‘‘He brought new material to 
an art which was languishing in 
the repetition of effects created 
by Wagner.” 


animus toward his predecessor. Mr. John 
H. Raftery quotes him in The Telegraph (New 
York), as writing in 1903, “‘as years roll by 
Wagner’s somber and disquieting shadow 
lessens and grows dim.” He has stept into 
Wagner’s place as the leading influence in 
music of recent years. His conquest of the 
critics was not immediate any more than 
Wagner’s was. The Brooklyn Eagle quotes 
Mr. W. J. Henderson, of the New York Sun, 
as once saying that Debussy was the man 
‘‘who has taken from music melody, rhythm, 
and tonality and left only atmosphere.” 
Such a scathing sentence The Eagle thinks 
Mr. Henderson would not dream of using to- 
day ‘‘as a summary of Debussy’s influence.” 
It adds: ‘‘Debussy did much more than 
‘leave’ atmosphere in music; he put it there. 
He put in so much atmosphere that he was 
able to vitalize that pallid vision of Maeter- 
linck, ‘Pelléas et Mélisande.’” To-day, now 
that all are at work summing up Debussy, 
Mr. Henderson tries even to outdo one of his 
confreres in the field of music criticism. In 
The Sun he writes: 


‘If we pause to inquire what artistic ideal 
stands before the mind of such a master per- 
haps we can best define it by turning to the 
view of a master in another field. In his 
‘Lucerne’ Tolstoy wrote: 

‘**Neither on the lake nor on the mountains 
nor in the skies a single straight line, a single 
unmixed color, a single point of repose; every- 
where movement, irregularity, caprice, variety, 
an incessant interplay of shades and lines, and 
in it all the reposefulness, softness, harmony, 








ner’s weighty music dramas, and, by leading 
the French composer to the contemplation of 
his racial sources of inspiration, brought about the present 
complete emancipation of French musical art from the thral- 
dom of Teutonism. For years, in his literary as well as his 
musical output, Debussy was a David of agility and fearless- 
ness against the Goliath of German music, and he lived to 
see the time when his still, small voice of suggestion and in- 
sinuation made itself heard against the noisier dithyramb of 
German music. He opposed Wagnerian art—but not as an art. 
He resented it when French creative genius accepted it as a 
standard for France. In this success the world in general, and 
America in particular, will remain debtor to Debussy, because 
he directed attention to the idiom of his own people as the charac- 
teristic to be developed instead of slavishly following the formula 
set up by other peoples living under other conditions and de- 
veloping other qualities and ideals. 

“With an esthetic appraisement of the music of Debussy the 
world is‘not now concerned, but it is interesting to reflect that 
the criticisms urged against him are couched in identically the 
same technical patter which was directed against Beethoven, 
and, before him, Mozart; while critics still live who thought 
they disposed of Wagner in paragraphs which now they merely 
copy and address rebukingly to Debussy. 





and inevitableness of beauty.’ 

“Such a description could be properly ap- 
plied to the artistic ideals of Debussy, in whom Lawrence 
Gilman sees a blend of Verlaine, Mallarmé, and Rossetti. 
Verily the present writer thinks there is more than this in hiri, 
for his music is a translation of the visions of the whole Pre- 
raffaelite school.” 


Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the New York Evening Post, combines 
the personal with the critical and goes to Miss Mary Garden, 
the most famous of the Mélisandes, for a glint upon the man 
in recent years: 


‘*When the late Claude Debussy’s opera, ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande, 
was produced in New York by Oscar Hammerstein, opinions as 
to its merits were greatly divided. The extremes were rep- 
resented by Paderewski and Mary Garden. To Charles Henry 
Meltzer, Paderewski, who likes, and occasionally plays, the same 
composer’s piano pieces, said: ‘Abominable rubbish—yes, 
rubbish. The very negation of music. Nothing. Bah! Less 
than nothing. All the good there is in the opera is what Maeter- 
linck lent it—its atmosphere.’ . 

“On hearing this verdict, Mary Garden exclaimed: ‘So 
Paderewski does not like Debussy. I am not surprized. The 
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two men are as different as their music. The only good thing 
in “Peliéas et Mélisande”’ is Maeterlinck’s atmosphere, is it? 
How curious! Now, I was under the impression, after appearing 
sixty-eight times in the opera, that the exaet opposite was true. 
Why do I rave over “‘Pelléas”? Because I regard it as the most 
wonderful opera in the world—a creation of genius—unlike 
everything that has preceded it in music.’ 

‘**Mary Garden further remarked: 

***T know Debussy well. I knew him when he was quite poor, 
living in three small rooms, on next to nothing, with a dear wife 
who used to save and scrape for him while he was composing his 
opera. 

“And now. How changed he is. Rich, horribly rich, 
famous, spoiled by fortune. He has remarried, too. His present 


dramas. The new society will support this hypothesis by means 
of historical, biographical, and bibliographical investigation, 
and will propagate the theory through lectures, books, and its 
own technical journal.” 





OUR FUTILE WAR-PLAYS 


HE ‘‘AGE AND BODY OF THE TIME” is not, so it 

is hoped, being shown in ‘‘its form and pressure” by 

the war-plays that have been served up to us. They 

have been filled with a cheap form of ‘“‘vainglory,” according to 
Mr. John Corbin, and have far outrun our present performance 
on the field of battle. They 





have, according to this same 








writer, been guilty even of ‘‘ap- 
plauding some of our own errors.” 
“In this outburst of melodra- 
matic patriotism,’”’ Mr. Corbin, 
writing in the New York Times, 
sees something ‘‘deeply laugh- 
able’’—oceasions ‘‘when it 





seems as if there never has 
been such a thing as an Ameri- 
ean sense of humor.”” For when 
the American audience applauds 
from a full heart one must 
“acquit it of the suspicion that 
it is being ‘melodramatically 
guilled.’” Of a similar view is 
the Tribune’s critic, who also sees 
something of a positive menace 
in the plays that bear the super- 
ficial aspect of patriotism: 


“The chief trouble with mak- 
ing faces at Germany from 
Forty-second Street and there- 
abouts is that some spectators 
may go home after a couple of 
hours of Justy hating and _ hiss- 
ing with the satisfied feeling of 
having done their bit. This may 
bea delusion. Of course, no- 
body in these days will say a 





Designed by Clifford Pember. 





THE TRENCH SCENE IN “GETTING TOGETHER.” 


There was *‘genuine appeal” in this play as contrasted with ‘‘the silliness and vainglory” of most of our war- 
melodramas, and ‘‘ even viewed by the standards of a frankly commercial theater,’’ it was more successful. 


word against patriotic plays, no 
matter how bad they may be, 
if it can be proved that they 
aid the prosecution of the war 
in any way; but since all that 
we have seen have been vain- 








wife has millions—millions of frances, I mean. He entertains. 
He enjoys himself. But he has ceased to compose great operas. 
Will he ever do anything great again? That is what many are 
asking one another in France at this moment. Prosperity is 
sometimes a disaster to an artist. Debussy needed the spur of 
poverty to bring out his genius.’ 

“This seems only too true.” 





BACON RESUSCITATED IN AUSTRIA—<As tho we were 
not already receiving attention enough from the Teutonic 
nations, we learn from a tolerably recent issue of the Berlin 
Tageblatt that they are seriously setting to work to propagate 
one of our own foibles—the Baconian theory of the authorship 
of Shakespeare’s plays. While they busy themselves with 
donning our cast-off literary clothes we shall be grateful for 
respite-in other respects. The T'ageblait announces: 

‘*An ‘Austrian Shakespeare-Bacon Society’ has been institu- 
ted in Vienna at the instance of Hofrath Alfred von Weber- 
Ebenhof. According to the prospectus before us it is clearly 
in mind to reinstate the hypothesis, which was first put forward 
by the American, Miss Delia Bacon, and found in Germany its 
most active proponent in Edwin Booman, to the effect that the 
philosopher Francis Bacon was the author of the Shakespeare 


glorious and shallow, it seems 
inconceivable that stimulus may be found in them. 

“If we allow the question of utility to lapse for the moment, 
there can be little question that the term ‘patriotic play’ on a 
program has usually been an invitation to the spectator to sur- 
render his critical standards. The producer says in effect: 
‘Won’t you please accept a veneer of patriotism instead of a 
solid foundation of art?’ 

“There are several reasons why the war-plays are almost 
invariably bad plays. First of all, they are done in a hurry, 
sinee the authors know well that not one of these dramas can 
possibly exist a week after the struggle has ended. They are 
often written by men who have not a first-hand knowledge 
of war-conditions. In so far as our war-plays concern the 
Germans they are bad plays, because we have almost lost the 
faculty of considering any German as an individual. We 
think of them only as like pieces in a machine. Most important 
of all, perhaps, is the handicap of the nature of war itself. Mod- 
ern war is not dramatic. It is too big in scope for stage or 
screen. It is not much concerned with individuals, and it is 
repetitious and monotonous from a dramatic standpoint.” 


Mr. Copeau, the director of the ThéAtre du Vieux Colombier, 
has flatly refused in his season just closed to bring forward any 
plays dealing with the war. As he has borne a part in the early 
days of the struggle in France, his impassioned protest carries 
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added weight. ‘‘I hold that the true artist should refrain from 
touching this sacred thing,” he said before the curtain on the 
closing day of his season. ‘‘The more alive the patriotic feeling 
in a well-balanced soul, all the more does an instinctive reserve 
forbid us to make use of it. Those who are making war, those 
who are really feeling it, give us the best example of this dis- 
cretion.”” The press report him continuing: 


“All belligerent literature is abhorrent to them. A few rare 
poems, the letters of our soldiers, the books of our officers, the 
stories of a few reliable eye-witnesses—that is what the war will 
produce as long as it lasts. But no literature, no bombastic 
tirades, no theatrical effects. Similarly, we whom the war 
spares should not speculate on a 
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in the fact that, unless we are faithless to our past, we are worthy 
of the better sort even.while we accept the worse. Never yet, 
in the final test has the American spirit bowed in defeat. And 
to-day, while our playwrights and managers are pandering to our 
national silliness and vainglory, our public is flocking to this 
British play, which, melodrama tho it is, speaks out of the 
depths in France to the deepest soul of America. Even viewed 
by the standards of a frankly commercial theater, the genuine 
appeal was the more successful. Yet the fact remains that in 
the theater, as in political life, our instinctive reaction to the 
idea of war is without a sense either of reality or of humor. 
And the fact is as damaging to our arms as to our drama.” 


Finally, comes a play by the French academician, Henri 





counterfeit of the tragedy in order to 

augment the receipts at the box- i 
office. We should not make the 
cannon thunder in the wings, nor 
unfold on the stage the flag of battles, 
nor clothe an actor in the garb of a 
hero. To do so is a disgusting spec- 
tacle, and I shall never consent to it.” 


So far, it must be said that no 
serious essay of a war-theme has been 
attempted by an American play- 
wright. Musical comedy .and re- 
vamped melodrama from the other 
side have constituted the major part 
of our fare. Two works 
more special consideration, one of 
these being the propaganda play, 
“Getting Together,” written and 
acted by Englishmen for the purpose 
of urging British recruiting here. 
Mr. Corbin speaks of it thus: 


deserve 


“Was there any boasting in it? 
In one song, perhaps: 


We stopt them at the Marne, 
We licked them at the Aisne. 

We gave them hell at Neuve Chapelle, 
And here we are, and here we are again! 


“But note that the boasting, if it 
be such, is confined to things of a 
definite past. Of the present the 
song says only that the British are 
still on the spot. Of the future it 
says nothing. If an American had 
written that song, the last line, it 
‘s to be feared, would have promised 
the taking of the Kaiser’s sealp- in 








NOT A THIEF, BUT HIS OWN FATHER. 


The intruder in the young Frenchman's laboratory, when summoned forth, turns out to be his 
father, who has the secret of the young pacifist’s invention. 
and brother banishes pacifism, and the call of war finds all three ready. 


News of the death of the elder son 








Berlin. 

‘And this was the sole note of exultation in the entire evening. 
For the rest, the picturing of war was sober reality, however 
transfused with humor. As already pointed out in these columns, 
one song voiced the mood of war-weariness: 


I don’t want this old war any more. 
I want to go ’ome! 


“But it was written by a man who was fighting the battle of 
Ypres, and who stuck to the end. Throughout ‘Getting To- 
gether’ the idea of death was ever present. In Percival Knight’s 
little ‘Trench Fantasy’ his very figure was shown side by side 
with the spirit of Christmas. And while it was noted that the 
good saint was there for a single day, one was made to feel 
that the other spirit hovered around them always, reaping his 
multitudinous harvest. The fingers of a grisly terror ran 
down the spines of those in the audience—as of those in the 
play. But it was only for a moment. Then the faces of the 
three soldiers clenched in a resolute grin, and the scene ended 
in the heroic mood. 


Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile! 

‘‘No man ean do that who does not know his troubles, every 
one; for there is no true courage, as there is no true humor, 
except it be founded on the deepest sense of reality. The 
ultimate shame of this national contrast in war-melodrama lies 





Lavedan, produced by Mrs. Fiske, which probes to the soul one 
of the vital problems of war. It was produced in Paris in 1913, 
and hence deals with pacifism, not as the present exigency 
translates it into defeatism, but as the feeling may grow in 
any mind revolted by the waste of war. The solution is one, 
too, which may furnish a way out for any one still under the 
pacifistic delusion. The action of the piece mainly concerns 
Colonel Eulin, his wife and son; and their soul drama is best 
disclosed in Mr. Parker’s account in the Boston Transcript: 


“Colonel Eulin comes of a family—evidently of that glory of 
France, the fine-fibered upper middle class that practises the 
professions—that has long given son after son to the Army. 
Devotion to it and to its work has become a daily preoccupa- 
tion, an unquestioned, undebatable loyalty, a veritable second 
nature to him. The sacrifices it may exact are but incidental 
obligations; the death it may deal is but a sealing glory. To 
Colonel Eulin the Army is his country; he has learned, as his 
wife reminds him, to ‘speak sublimely’ of it. Yet his acts fall 
not below his words. Forced into retirement, under political 
intrigue, he has led a moody, brooding, semisolitary existence. 
save when he was rejoicingly serving as spy for France threatened 
on the west by war. (Monsieur Lavedan is an expert playwright; 
skilfully he hints at this occupation of Eulin until revelation 
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comes in the final scenes.) So living, an imperious will and dis- 
content grow upon him. One of his sons has already died in 
service; another daily risks his life in the French garrison of 
Morocco; a third, chemist as well as soldier, is in garrison, 
now at Vincennes, now at Orleans. The mother bears ill the 
absence, fears the death, of the son in Morocco; equally she 
sympathizes with the lieutenant in garrison, who shares not his 
father’s unquestioning devotions, who is penetrated with new ideas 
of conscience and obligation, who shrinks from the work and wo 
that warfare lays upon a world. For the sum of life to Madame 
Eulin is domestic affection, association—her childrenby her side. 

“Most of all does Lieutenant Pierre rasp and exacerbate his 
father. For, now that war impends upon France, he has been 
heard to say, according to report of the friendly general, that 
even a soldier should fight or not as conscience prompts; while 
he makes no secret to father or mother of his loathing of the 
destruction upon humanity his newly invented explosive may 
work. Pierre spouts not about ‘international brotherhood’ 
and all that sort of nonsense; he is much too keen-minded 
and finely tempered for that; but he exalts in all things the 
individual conscience, and he shrinks from the suffering war lays, 
ramifying, ramifying, ramifying, upon both conqueror and con- 
quered. His father has large, impersonal tests for all faiths, 
deeds, and sensations; he loves ‘the sublime.’ Pierre’s tests are 
intimate, personal, more human. Yet he can speak as boldly 
in proclamation of them, rise as high in passionate and more 
appealing devotion to them, as his father to his. 

“Monsieur Lavedan orders acutely the play that he fashions 
in ‘Service’ out of the contacts and the conflicts of these three 
personages. There are the scenes at the beginning that sum- 
mon the morose, separated, ominous life of this household; that 
disclose in succession Madame Eulén and the Colonel, her husband. 
There is the seemingly chance visit of the friendly general; 
for Monsieur Lavedan knows how to adjust his pauses and to 
make dramatic action start afresh from them. There is the 
scene in which Pierre reveals himself to his mother and to the 
audience, since Monsieur Lavedan is astute in the preparation 
of climax; there is the first scene, at the end of the act, of 
vehemént and scornful altercation between father and son with 
end in the flinging of the saber. Throughout go artful choice, 
adjustment, significance of detail; always the speech rings with 
revealing and keen-set word. 

“The seene shifts to the lieutenant’s work-room at the dawn. 
Thither has come his father, on a mission from the Ministry of 
War, to take what is left of his bombs, to depart with them 
into the enemy’s country; for gunshot with the morning will 
proclaim up and down France the beginning of the war. In 
person, the Minister charges Eulin; as man to man in reticent, 
groping sympathy, tells him of the death of the elder son in 
Morocco. Steel-like, yet glinting with a certain exultation, the 
Colonel hears. (The brief scene, ringing and somber as dull 
metal, masculine to the core, is not the least of Monsieur Lave- 
dan’s accomplishment in the play.) ulin hides himself; plau- 
sible occasion brings Pierre and his mother. Instinctively, he 
suspects intrusion, theft; hunts out intruder and thief—fronts 
his father; his mother flinging herself between; sees his pistol 
at her temple. The old quarrels rise to new vehemence, in 
the self-abandonment to naked revelation of such crises in Latin 
temperament, be it in life, the printed page, the theater. Into 
the turmoil of passionate speech, Fulin half-flings, while the 
others half-divine, the news of the son’s, the brother’s, death. 
Far off the cannon announce the war. The impulse of it beats 
upon the three. Under their silence vibrates, almost reverber- 
ates, the memory of him who has fallen. Forth to their posts 
go the Eulins, father and son. Sententious as the mother of the 
Gracchi, wife and mother farewells them. In this final flash, 
Monsieur Lavedan releases and concentrates in a single instant 
the power of drama, the power of theater, the human force 
that have quivered through his play. Through the moment 
of silence in which ‘Service’ ends, the stage, the auditorium 
pulse with the echo.” 

With somewhat less enthusiasm for the play than the Boston 
reviewer, Mr. Broun, in the New York Tribune, cavils on the 
dénouement : 

“To my mind the play misreads the significance of war, 
since it makes it so largely a matter of personal emotion. The 
mother of the pacifist agrees with him until she hears that her 
other son has been killed by foreign plotters in ambush, and in 
an instant her entire philosophy somersaults. Just so the boy 


abandons everything he has said when his mother tells him 
to go, altho there was nothing to indicate that he had not reached 
his position through his own jugdment.” 


DR. MUCK’S TEARS 


R. MUCK WEPT, it is reported by the press, as he 
D went to his internment-camp. The difference between 
him and enemy aliens of his artistic profession in Ger- 

many is that their cause for tears, if they shed any, was furnished 
them after their incarceration. Dr. Muck’s case has been one 
occasioning heated discussion, and the camouflage of his Swiss 
citizenship seems to give his defenders a leg to stand on; but “a 
well-known and prominent German-American in New York” is 
quoted in Muscial America (New York) as saying: “‘ Whether it is 
decided that Dr. Muck’s claim of Swiss citizenship is valid or 
not, one thing is certain: he is a Prussian at heart, a Prussian in 
his manner, as he is a Prussian in his policies. And he always will 
be such.” ‘‘Mephisto,’”’ which is the pseudonym under which 
the chief editorial authority of this reliable musical paper 


‘appears, gives an examination of the doctor’s case that seems 
eool-headed and unprejudiced. Outside of rumor there has _ 


been practically no statement of his culpability other than that 
of Attorney-General Gregory that ‘“‘his presence at large is a 
danger to the public peace and safety of the United States.” 
“Mephisto” gathers up such facts or inferences as seem more 
menacing than the question of his truculent style of playing the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.”” Thus: ° 


‘*Reports in the press are to the effect that Dr. Muck is charged 
not only with being an enemy alien, in spite of his claim to 
Swiss citizenship, but that he has been the center from which 
have radiated a number of sinister influences in the shape of 
German agents who have been gathering information and foment- 
ing trouble in this country. 

“Tt is claimed that before we got into the war Dr. Muck main- 
tained close relations with Count von Bernstorff, then Ambassa- 
dor for Germany in this country; that he made many trips to 
Washington to see von Bernstorff, and met him in New York 
from-time to time. As von Bernstorff had no overpowering 
interest in music, such conferences were not regarded as neces- 
sary for purely artistic reasons. 

“There were also reports to the effect that a very intimate 
friend of Dr. Muck’s, Elizabeth Van Endert, was an inter- 
mediary between the worthy doctor and the authorities in 


“‘The matter has considerable interest, outside the prominence 
of the parties involved, for the reason that when the first out- 
break of animosity against the German singers came, many well- 
intentioned persons objected on the ground that suspicions against 
these artists were wholly unwarranted, for the reason that they 
would be the last persons who would be amenable to intrigue or 
who would work for the Kaiser and his military and junker 
friends. Since then, however, the revelations before the Senate 
Committee have shown that the German High Command was 
astute enough to use some of these very people for their nefari- 
ous purposes. There is not any question that Hans Tauscher, 
Gadski’s husband, was deep in the plots.” 


The public controversy has involved others besides Dr. Muck, 
and they are not ones who have attempted to put forth any claim 
for Swiss citizenship. ‘‘Mephisto’”’ proceeds: 


“You remember that Major Higginson again and again de- 
clared, after he had been to Washington, that Dr. Muck and the 
orchestra had been given a clean bill of health. This certainly 
excuses the Major, who can not for a moment be suspected of 
doing anything against the interests of this country. Major 
Higginson, while he has been criticized for some ill-considered 
talk at the time the trouble began over Muck’s refusal to play 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ must be looked upon as a loyal 
citizen, a veteran of the Civil War, a man of unquestioned stand- 
ing and wealth, who has acted in good faith all along. While 
Mr. C. A. Ellis has said a lot of foolish things at the same time, 
Mr. Ellis is a reputable, responsible American citizen. He, too, 
would never consciously have done anything which would 
militate against the interests of his country. 

“Tf the charges against Dr. Muck can, be substantiated—and 
it seems from the action of the authorities in Washington that 
they can be—it simply means that Dr. Muck was able to throw 
dust in the eyes both of Major Higginson and of Mr. Ellis, and 
deliberately deceived them. There is no other explanation.” 
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SCENE OF THE PARIS GOOD-FRIDAY SLAUGHTER 


at prayers on Good Friday in the Church of St. Gervais, 
in Paris, the long-range gun of the Germans brought 
death or wounds to 165 people. Slowly the Western world has 
come to know the details of this tragedy, since mystery is sup- 
posed to be one of the aids to the prosecution of the 


Wien A FEW AMERICANS and many French were 


“The interior of the church is remarkable for its height. The 
transepts are unusual in that while they have galleries they have 
no doors. The usual entrance, aside from the great east doors, is 
a small door at the north end of the choir. 

“The chapels contain modern frescoes by Glaize, Hesse, 
Gigoux, and Delorme. The church formerly contained a number 





war. Reserve is no longer necessary, since the 





Kaiser with knowledge of the details has apologized 
to Switzerland for the killing of the Counselor of 
the Swiss Legation, who was one of the communi- 
cants. So far as any regret for the sufferings of 
the French is concerned, the Germans simply say 
that the suffering people pay the penalty of living 
within the fortress of Paris. From the bits of in- 
formation brought by returning travelers the New 
York Sun points out that “‘no military damage 
whatever has been done” by the frequent shells 
from the gun, and only in this case has large loss - 
of life resulted. Public Opinion (London) has an 
impressive parallel, which, it asserts, lays upon the 
head of the church the duty ‘“‘to inform the Ro- 
man Catholics of Germany and Austria that they 
are morally responsible for this murder of their 
coreligionists in Paris on Good Friday. That is 
the fact—or Good Friday means nothing.” Con- 
template these two scenes: 


“The Kaiser attended 
service on Good Friday 
in a church within the 
fighting-zone. It wasa 
deeply impressive hour 
when the German war- 
riors assembled in the 
presence of their su- 
preme war-lord to listen 
to the reading of the 
Passion story as told in 
the Gospel.” —The Lokal 


Anzeiger. 





“‘On Good Friday, at 
the very hour of the 
death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ . . . a shell fell on 
one of our churches and 
the vaulted roof col- 
lapsed. There are at 
least seventy-five killed 
and ninety injured, who 
for the most part are 
women and children.” — 
Cardinal Amette, Arch- 
bishop of Paris. 











Like Reims, Paris will also have its monument 
to German frightfulness, and many American 
travelers will be interested in the Sun’s account 
of the place where this blow fell: 


“The Church of St. Gervais et St. Protais stands 











in the Place St. Gervais, facing the Hétel de Ville, 
which all tourists pass and many visit on their way 
across the Pont d’Arcole to the Hétel Dieu, the 
greatest public hospital in Paris, and the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame. On the Rue de Rivoli, di- 





Photograph by Brown Brothers, New York, 
WHERE THE GOOD-FRIDAY MASSACRE TOOK PLACE. 


Church of St. Gervais, standing opposite the Hétel de Ville, Paris, where seventy- 
five people were killed and ninety injured by the shell from the German mystery gun. 








rectly across the narrow Rue Francois Miron from 

the Church of St. Gervais, stands the Caserne Napoléon, a large 
barrack which can accommodate 2,500 men. On the left of 
St. Gervais and across the very narrow Rue de Brosse stands 
another caserne, which in peace time had been abandoned as a 
barrack and was utilized as an annex of the Hétel de Ville. The 
mairie is on the left of the church and fronting on the Place 
Baudoyer, its length stretching along the Rue de Rivoli. 

“The Church of St. Gervais was begun in 1212, but was com- 
pletely remodeled in the fourteenth century and now presents 
a combination of the flamboyant and Renaissance styles of 
architecture. A facade was added by Debrosse in 1616, which, an 
authority says, ‘tho inharmonious with the rest, is not without 
interest.’ The facade illustrates the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
orders, one above the other, together with triangular and semi- 
circular pediments. 





of fine old stained-glass windows, of which only two, both re- 
stored, remained at the time of the bombardment. One, by Jean 
Cousin (1500-1584), is in the Chapelle de la Vierge, and the 
other, representing the ‘Judgment of Solomon,’ by R. Pinaigrier 
(1531), was in the seventh chapel on the right. In the transept 
was a painting by Couder of St. Ambrose and Theodosius. 

“In the left transept there was a painting by Heim, the 
‘Martyrdom of St. Juliette,’ and above it a ‘Passion,’ painted on 
wood and attributed to Diirer. In the lady chapel was a thir- 
teenth-century bas-relief in stone of Christ receiving the soul of 
the Madonna. The next chapel contained a Renaissance altar- 
piece that was greatly admired, and in the following chapel, 
near the door, was an altar-piece reproducing the facade of 
the church. 

‘The stained-glass windows must certainly have been shattered 
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by the explosion, and part of the roof was precipitated upon 
the heads of the worshipers, but the choir and the chapels are 
believed to be not seriously damaged. Apparently, from the 
brief deseriptions which have been permitted, the Good-Friday 
services were being held at the high altar and the congregation 
was assembled in the nave.” 





HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE SOLDIERS 


‘T \HERE ARE NO PATRIOTIC SONGS at the front. 
The Germans have been reported to go up to the battle- 
front singing ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles’; 

but by the word of Chaplain Tiplady, ‘‘the soldier’s patriotism 
ealls for no expression in song. They are expressing it night and 
day in the endurance of hardship and wounds—in the risking of 
their lives. . . . They never think of singing a patriotic song as 
they march into battle. It would be painting the lily and gild- 
ing refined gold.” And no General Staff “has mapped out for 
them the proper expression of their emotions.”” We have many 
times heard of the songs they like and sing in their moments of 
felaxation; but Chaplain Tigdadysii His: book on ‘‘The Soul of 
the Soldier” tells us what hymns they like best and what 
serious songs will be on their lips when the moment calls for 
something other than the nonsense songs or the ‘“‘songs of 
soldier philosophy.” We read: 

“The soldiers are extremely fond of hymns in their services. 
You ean not give them too many. ‘Rock of Ages,’ ‘Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul,’ ‘Fight the Good Fight,’ ‘There Is a Green Hill,’ 
‘At Even Ere the Sun Was Set,’ ‘O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past,’ and ‘Eternal Father Strong to Save’ can not be chosen too 
often. But there are two hymns which have stood out above 
all others; they are ‘Abide with Me’ and ‘When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross.’ 

“There is nothing written by the hand of man which can 
eompete with these two in the blessing and strength which they 
have brought to our soldiers, especially during an offensive when 
death has cast his shadow over the hearts of all. During the 
bitterest weeks in the Somfpe fighting there was scarcely a service 
in which we did not sing “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.’ 
With its assurance of redemption it gave comfort in the face of 
death. It also gave, for an example, the Supreme Sacrifice.” 


Home, as we have read often, becomes a religion with the 
soldier separated from those nearest and dearest to him, and the 
home songs he turns to express that religion: 


“The men’s thoughts pass easily from the sweetheart to the 
mother who bore them, and we have a third class, The Home 
Song. I have been awakened in the night by men, going up to 
the line, singing ‘Keep the Home Fires Burning.’ It is very 
thrilling to hear in the dead of night, when every singer is within 
range of the enemy’s guns. 5 

“On the eve of one big battle a soldier handed me a letter 
in which he gave me the addresses of his father and his sweet- 
heart, so that I could write to them if he fell. 

***Tn the last battle,’ he said, ‘one of my brothers was killed 
and another wounded. If I fall I shall die without regrets and 
with a heart content; but it will go hard with those at home; 
and I want you to break the news gently. These are terrible 
times for those at home.’ ‘These are terrible times for those at 
home.’ That is their consfant refrain, and it finds an echo in the 
songs sung by them. 

“But the chief favorite of all Home Songs is, I think, the 
following: 

There's an old-fashioned house in an old-fashioned street, 
In a quaint, little old-fashioned town; 

There's a street where the cobblestones harass the feet, 
As it straggles up-hill and then down; 

And, tho to and fro through the world I must go, 
My heart while it beats in my breast, 

Where'er I may roam, to that old-fashioned home 
Will fly like a bird to its nest. 


In that old-fashioned house in that old-fashioned street, 
Dwell a dear little old-fashioned pair; 
I can see their two faces so tender and sweet, 
And I love every wrinkle that’s there. 
1 love ev'ry mouse in that old-fashioned house 
In the street that runs up-hill and down, 
Each stone and each stick, ev'ry cobble and brick, 
In that quaint little old-fashioned town. 
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RECRUITING FOR THE Y. M. C. A. 


‘¢-F OUR MEN ean die fighting for us, surely then in . 
I God’s name we can die working for them.’”’ These 

were Harry Lauder’s words at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house on April 21, when occurred one of the largest patriotic 
rallies held in New York since the United States entered the 
war. The National War-Work Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association brought forth Mr. Lauder and Governor 
Whitman to urge the recruiting of men, and the furthering of 
the general war-work of the Association. One thousand workers 
a month are asked for by the War-Personnel Board for service 
in the American, French, and Italian armies. England with her 
own Y. M. C. A. provides for herself. Already, it is pointed 
out, the Y. M. C. A. has 2,000 workers, whose labors are dis- 
tributed over our camps at home and abroad. The Governor 
is reported as saying: 


“The members of the Y. M. C. A. are not slackers, nor are they 
pacifists. They are as militant Christians as ever went forth to 
fight in a Christian cause. All the aid we at home ean give them 
we must give as part of the great obligation which we owe to 
the cause for which they and the soldiers at the front are 
fighting. Others are giving their lives, and we must give our 
money. We will give to the last dollar rather than that this 
cause should fail. Our army at the present time is a little 
army. But if the struggle is prolonged, it will be a great and 
mighty army, fighting under a holy banner which. has never 
known defeat.” 


The recruiting organization of the War-Personnel Board will 
be extended to every important center in the country. Only 
by a draft, so its News Service puts it, ‘‘can the enormous 
number of big and capable men required be obtained for service 
with the fighting forees.’”’ A bulletin states: 


“Results obtained in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Rochester, Cleveland, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Minneapolis indicate that the extension of the direct appeal 
campaign throughout the New England States, the South, and 
far West will produce the one thousand men a month ealled 
for by the April budget. As the number of American fighting 
men abroad increases, and the increasing requests from Premier 
Clemenceau, General Pétain, and the Italian high command 
mount rapidly, the Y. M. C. A. will be called upon to supply 
even greater forces. 

‘‘Reeruiting has been stimulated all along the line. Several 
cities are really aroused to the necessity of obtaining the biggest 
and most capable men for the service which the Government 
has entrusted to the Y. M. C. A. 

“Tn Baltimore Mayor Preston invited to his home one hundred 
and twenty-five representative business and professional men, 
who gave the tour a rousing send-off. Pittsburg was the banner 
city of the itinerary, no less than three enthusiastic meetings 
being held there. The Chamber of Commerce arranged a meet- 
ing which was attended by one hundred and fifty men, and later 
a volunteer recruiting committee promised to enlist one hundred 
men in thirty days. When the traveling recruiters left for 
Rochester this committee had thirty-five men in sight. The 
biggest meeting of all in Pittsburg attracted three hundred and 
fifty men from the important cities of western Pennsylvania. 
At the request of the combined forees a man has been sent 
from the New York office of the War-Work Couneil to direct 
the campaign. 

“The Chamber of Commerce started the ball rolling in 
Rochester and appointed a recruiting committee of fourteen 
men. The Rotary Club and other organizations, including a 
men’s Bible Class of six hundred members, have offered to 
cooperate with this committee. Several prominent lawyers 
and business men enlisted at the first call, and the chairman of 
the Board of Education said there was an excellent prospect 
when we started for Cleveland. 

“Three hundred and seventy-five men were waiting for us 
at the Hollenden Hotel, in Cleveland, about one-fourth of 
them from adjacent Ohio cities. Many of them were appli- 
eants for service who had been attracted by the publicity which 
preceded our arrival. It is a little too early to estimate the 
results obtained by our subsequent meetings, but all were marked 
by the enthusiasm of the earlier meetings of the tour.” 


























“Wasn't it lucky we had 
ham for dinner!” 


“We invited the Huntingtons 
for dinner, and they never ap- 
peared till bedtime! 

“Their motor broke down, of 
course—miles from a telephone 
or anything. 

“I was sorry about dinner— 
Tom Huntington is so fond of 
baked ham that we had one es- 
pecially for him. 

“But in a few minutes Mary 
and I had thin-sliced sandwiches 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swifts Premium Ham 


ready and steaming coffee, and 
Tom said if there was one thing 
he liked better than baked ham 
it was ham sandwiches! 


“That's because it was Swift's 
Premium! ‘Now that we have 
a whole ham only on _ special 
occasions, since signing the food 
pledge, I’m always particular to 
get a Swifts Premium Ham — 
it has such a wonderful, sweet 
flavor.” 
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F ever that direful day should arrive— 

and may it be far distant!—when we in 
America feel the food-pinch, let us hope 
that we shall bear our privations with that 
light-heartedness which our English allies 
are so courageously showing to-day. Poor 
John Bull is now deprived of his traditional 
rashers of bacon for his breakfast—and 
yet fate had worse in store for him. The 
ruthless hand of the Food Controller has 
snatched the matutinal pot of marmalade 
*rom the baconless table, and the ruin of 
breakfast is complete. In Punch ona 
A. A. M. thus voices his grief: 


THE LAST POT 
By A. A. M. 


Let others hymn the weariness and pain 
(Or, if they will, the glory and the glamour) 
Of holding fast, from Flanders to Lorraine, 
The thin brown line at which the Germans 
hammer; 
My Muse, a more domesticated maid, 
Aspires to sing a song of Marmalade. 


O Marmalade!—I do not mean the sort, 
Sweet marrow-pulp, for babes and maidens 
fitter, 
But that wherein the golden fishes sport 
On orange seas (with just a dash of bitter), 
Not falsely coy, but eager to parade 
Their Southern birth—in short, O Marmalade! 


Much have I sacrificed: my happy home, 
My faith in experts’ figures, half my money, 
The fortnight that I meant to spend in Rome, 
My weekly effort to be fairly funny; 
But these are trifles, light as air, when weighed 
Against this other—Breakfast Marmalade. 


Fair was the porridge in the days of peace, 
And still more fair the cream and sugar taken; 
Plump were the twin poached eggs, yet not obese, 
Upon their thrones of toast, and crisp the 
bacon— 
I face their loss undaunted, unafraid, 
If only I may keep my Marmalade. 


An evening press without Calisthenes; 
A tabless Staff; immobilized spaghetti; 
A Shaw with whom the Common Man agrees; 
A Zambri searching vainly for Negretti; 
When spades are trumps, a hand without a 
spade— 
So is my breakfast lacking Marmalade. 


O Rhondda (Lord)! O Keiller! O Dundee! 
O Crosse and Blackwell, Limited! O Seville! 
O orange-groves along the Middle Sea! 
(O Jaffa, for example!) O the devil— 
Let Beef and Butter, Rolls and Rabbits fade, 
But give me back my love, my Marmalade. 


Mr. Punch has some sage advice for 
those who worry about their food. Here 
it is: 

A RATIONAL VIEW 


Where’er one goes, one hears the question 
What food to eat, and just how much, 
And many an impotent suggestion 
The vital problem fails to touch. 


Don't think me all too vain, my brothers, 
If I should venture to opine 

That, after sampling many others, 
No method's quite so good as mine. 







This is my system—lI'll repeat it 
To guide your palate when in doubt: 
When there is food to eat, I eat it, 
And when there's none—I go without. 
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In the London Evening Standard, A. T. 
Thompson rollicks over the latest appoint- 
ment among food-conservation officials: 


DIRECTOR OF PIG PRODUCTION 
By A. T. THOMPSON 


{The President of the Board of Agriculture 
announces that, with the view of promoting the 
extension of pig-keeping, he has appointed Mr. 
E. H. Cautley, M.P., to be Director of Pig 
Production.] 


Director of Pig Production am I, 

The finest appointment under the sky; 

Working by day and working by night 

On a job that is barred to the Israelite. 

Hurrah for the Berkshire, the York, and the 
Tam— 

So long as he’s pork, whether shoulder or ham. 

It’s weight we are after, and not pedigree: 

We welcome the porker of lowly degree. 


May the sunshine by day, boar-ealis by night, 

And the sow-wester help, in my strenuous fight; 

May my office be littered with pigs small and 
great, 

To relieve the pig famine before it's too late. 


And now lend your ear while a secret I tell: 

A peerage is mine, if I only do well; 

Already I feel that my title I'm makin’, 

When given my choice I'll take that of “Lord 
Bacon.” 


Speaking of officials, a whimsical tribute 
to the versatility of Sir Rufus Isaaes, First 
Earl of Reading, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, and now British Ambassador 
and High Commissioner at Washington, 
is paid by Walter Sichel in the London 
Saturday Review: 


THE THIRD READING 
By WALTER SICHEL 
“To make a third he joined the other two.” 


O inexhaustible! There seems no limit 

To each transcendent part, nor fleck to dim it. 
No fly, thrice regal Rufus, in thine ointment— 
Chief Justice, Chief Financier by appointment; 
Now Chief Ambassador and Chief Munitioner, 
America’s Lord High (and spry) Commissioner. 


Aes triplex! Was there ever such triunity 
Since Cerberus guaranteed the Styx immunity? 
Break into ragtimes, Washington and Boston, 
No Northcliffe-bacchanal New York he’s lost on! 
Exult, Democracy!—Behoid with pure hope 
The future President of Unioned Europe. 


Of all the English poets Sir William 
Watson has the sharpest tongue and the 
most pointed pen—incidentally he seldom 
hesitates about their use. In his book 
‘*Retrogression” (John Lane, New York), 
he gives us a taste of his quality. This 
is the way he demolishes a critic: 


COKE UPON LITTLETON 
By Sir WiLLiAM WATSON 


(Mr. T. W. Littleton Hay wrote to The Saturday 
Review as follows: ‘‘Many of us. . . would be 
glad if you would raise your powerful voice to 
stop William Watson.’’] 


Oh, wherefore squander thus 
Your breath away? 

Think you that Pegasus 
Will stop for Hay? 











be 


Sir William preserves a merciful silence 
regarding the identity of the poet lhe 
excoriates in this biting jibe: 


LOVES AND HATES 
By Sir WILLIAM WATSON 


I love the poet of cloudless ray; 
Love, too, the folded, golden vapor; 
, But hate the humbug who all day 
Serves up deliberate fog on paper. 


After these tart rimes it is a relief to 
read ‘‘The Last Blackbird” (Macmillan), 
the latest work of that delightful ornitho- 
logical antiquary, Ralph Hodgson, who 
sings the praises of the long departed: 


THE FINAL DODO 
By RALPH HopGson ~ 


The final Dodo gathered wool 
Upon < mountainside; 

itis energy was wonderful, 
And finally he died. 


Taking a plunge into regions psychic, he 
gives us this poignant lament of a ghost: 


THE GREAT AUK’S GHOST 
By RALPH HopGSON 
The Great Auk’s ghost rose on one leg, 
Sighed thrice and three times winked, 
And turned and poached a fantom egg, 
And muttered, “I'm extinct.” 


Robert Graves has been to church and 
the contemplation of a stained-glass win- 
dow done in the early-Victorian manner 
produced this whimsy on the adventures of 
one of the minor Prophets, which is found in 
his new book, “Fairies and Fusiliers’’ (pub- 
lished by Heinemann, London): 


JONAH 


By ROBERT GRAVES 


A purple whale 
Proudly sweeps his tail 
Toward Nineveh; 
Glassy green 

Surges between 

A mile of roaring sea. 


“O town of gold, 

Of splendor multifold, 

Lucre and lust, 

Leviathan’s eye 

Can surely spy 

Thy doom of death and dust."’ 


On curving sands 
Vengeful Jonah stands: 
“Yet forty days, 

Then down, down, 
Tumbles the town 

In flaming ruin ablaze." 


With swift lament 

Those Ninevites repent. 

They cry in tears, 

“Our hearts fail! 

The whale, the whale! 

Our sins prick us like spears.” 


Jonah is vexed. 

He cries, ‘‘ What next? 
And shakes his fist. 

“ Stupid city, 

The shame, the pity, 
The glorious crash I’ve missed.”’ 


What next?” 


Away goes Jonah grumbling, 
Murmuring, and mumbling; 
Off plows the purple whale 
With disappointed tail. 
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An Improvement in the Biscuit Business 


that Will Fit Any Business 


The men behind the Iowa Biscuit Company, Burlington, have 
always been sticklers for progressive methods in the factory — 
using machines for everything that machines can do better than 
men. How that viewpoint was carried into their offices, and 
how well it has paid them, is told in their story of how a 
Burroughs Direct-to-Ledger Posting Machine gives them the 
sort of bookkeeping they always wanted (and never had) and 
effected direct savings that made the machine cost them noth- 
ing. There’s a hint for your business in their experience. 


More Than 100 Different Models — 


Just which of the many Burroughs 
models will best fit the particular require- 
ments of your business is a simple question 
to answer. Consult your banker or tele- 
phone book for the address of the nearest 
of the 189 Burroughs Offices, and get 
some information about how problems 
which parallel yours have been solved by 
Burroughs Machines. 


Burroughs offices are also maintained 
in all the principal cities abroad. 





Besides keeping the books better and more 
economically than they have ever been kept before, 
this Burroughs Machine does a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous figure-work for The Iowa Biscuit 
Company. 




















At First We Thought — 


Says the Iowa Biscuit Company — At 
first we thought our bookkeeping couldn’t 
be done by a machine. It didn’t seem 
reasonable to think that anything but 
pen-and-ink methods —unsatisfactory as 
they were—could handle the job. 


Now We Know — 


However, we put in a Burroughs, 
because of our Secretary’s enthusiasm for 
the new way of doing things right and 
rapidly at the same time. Now we know 
he was right. That ‘doubtful experiment” 
has become one of our best investments. 


We Said It Couldn’t — 


How could a machine handle the daily 
postings of our 1,500 accounts, keep the 
books always in balance, handle our 
weekly statements, and give us our trial 
balance — doing all those things more 
satisfactorily and economically than 
trained bookkeepers ? 


But It Did — 


The Burroughs did — and does — those 
things, though. In two days our accounts 
were transferred to the machine’s ledgers, 
all postings brought up to date, and 
control accounts started (for the first time) 
on each ledger division. Our ledgers 
balance to a penny every day — with the 
day’s business on them; statements are 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


LUABLE TIME 


PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE 


urro 


made in about a fourth the time it used 
to take; thetrial balance—never known to 
come out right the first time until we got 
the Burroughs—has never failed to since. 


We Thought It an Expense— 


Those improvements are worth real 
money to us, and we bought the machine 
in the expectation that they would cost 
us all they were worth. We were agree- 
ably surprised. 


It Has Proved an Economy — 


The first noticeable effect of the 
Burroughs was to cut our bookkeeping 
costs, effecting a direct saving which, 
alone, would have made the machine 
profitable. It pays for itself over and 
over in this and other advantages it gives 
us—advantages which are reflected in 
our profits. 


Why It Will Help You— 


Every business has the same need for 
better and more economical figure-work 
that the Iowa Biscuit Company had — 
and realized, even though it was skeptical 
about bettering conditions with a ma- 
chine. And so broad is the application 
of Burroughs methods, embracing busi- 
nesses of every kind, that your business 
can probably make just such better- 
ments, at just such a double saving, as did 
the Iowa Biscuit Company. 
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i a 
must Make Gop? oF we wil 


years and years of cool, 
clean, quick .and comfort- 
able shaving. That explains why 
we make and sell more than 900 
dozen Genco Razors a day. 





i dt 
i= We do not regard Genco Razors as sold 
es until you are completely satisfied. ‘‘Every 
re Genco Razor must make good or we will” 
ve means that we make a razor that is so 
=P extraordinarily good that all the guesswork 
ce, and chance are taken out of your buying 
wa and out of our selling. 
b3 
cf Genco Razors are scientifically forged, 


LAE 


oe 


ground, hardened and tempered in our own 
factory. Genco steel is made according 
to our own formula. 


Inspect the complete line of Genco Razors at your 
barber’s or hardware dealer’s in the display case 
shown above. If you do not find them in your 
town, write us and we will tell you where to get 
them, or will supply you direct. 





Descriptive Booklet, ‘‘A Real Shave’’ 
on Request 


razors in the world 








VERY Genco Razor gives “ 
















Merchants: 


JF most of your 

customers are 
men, youwill 
find a stock of 
Genco Razors a 
desirable line. 
Write for propo- 
sition which in- 
cludes a FREE 
Genco Display 
Case with first 
order. 


GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY 
235 Gates Avenue GENEVA, NEW YORK 


‘N Largest exclusive manufacturers of high grade 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





THRILLING MOMENTS IN HISTORY'S 
GREATEST BATTLE 


ISTORY’S pages will be stained red 

with the record of Flanders and 
Pieardy—crimson will be the picture 
handed down to posterity of the mad Ger- 
man rush upon the Allied armies that 
stood doggedly with their backs to the 
wall between the conquest-crazed Hun 
and a world of peace and decency, a world 
already grievously scarred by four years 
of the cruelest war of all time. 

Philip Gibbs, the staff correspondent 
of the New York Times, was in a position 
to witness—as well as one man might 
view so vast a tragedy—the terrible on- 
slaught of the German forces, the brave 
defense of the Allies against overwhelming 





odds, and the awful slaughter of the 


enemy as they were thrown into battle 
in wave after wave of war-maddened 
humanity, only to be mowed down by 
the raking fire of the defenders, leaving the 
fields strewn and heaped with their dead 
and dying. On April 1, Gibbs wrote: 


The battle of which I have been trying to 
give a daily narrative has been on so 
vast a seale, filled with so many episodes 
of terrific adventure, and with so many 
hundreds of thousands of men moving 
along its lines of fire that I find it impossible 
to give a picture of the emotion and spirit 
of it. We out here, who knew this thing 
was coming upon us, creeping nearer 
every day with its monstrous menace, 
held our breath and waited. When at 
last the thing broke it was more fright- 
ful in its loosing of overwhelming powers 
than even we had guessed. Since then 
all our armies have lived with an intense 
understanding of the greatness of these 
days, of their meaning to the destiny of 
the world, and every private soldier, or 
transport-driver, or linesman, or laborer, 
has been exalted by an emotion stronger 
than the effect of drugs. 

They do not say much, these men, 
but there is a queer light in their eyes, 
shining out of faces grayed by sleepless- 
ness or streaked with blood. 

Yesterday I saw some of those men 
who had been fighting in the battle of 
Arras-Hermies, the scene of. the big- 
gest check the enemy has received since 
March 21. There were some London 
regiments among them and their bands 
were playing tattoo as the evening set in. 
The colonel of their battalion—it was the 
London Rifle Brigade—eame out after a 
sleep and wash and shave. All his kit had 
been lost in his dugout, but he had bor- 
rowed a razor from his batman, and no- 
body would have guessed that this smiling 
man, with bright eyes and easy manners, 
had just. come out of a battle where many 
of his men fell around him under frightful 
shelling, where he had been firing a rifle all 
day long at crowds of Germans, and where 
he had seen dead bodies piled on dead 
bodies as the enemy came up in waves 
against the blasts of machine-gun bullets 
and the fire of field-artillery. 





The correspondent writes of the heroic 
fightin: of-the officers and men of a ma- 
chine-gun detachment that was organized 
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in the early days of the war by a French- 
Canadian officer at the expense of himself 
and ten friends. They had been looking 
for the day when they might do great 
service. That day came on March 21, 
writes Gibbs, who continues: 


For ten days these Canadians have 
fought running fights with the German 
artillery, have engaged German cavalry 
and smashed them, have checked enemy 
columns crossing bridges and pouring on- 
ward, have seattered large bodies of men 
surrounding British troops, and in ten 
days of crowded life have destroyed many 
German storm-troops and helped to hold 
up the tide of their advance. 

Their own losses have not been light, 
for these Canadians have been filled 
with a grim ‘passion of determination 
to die rather than yield to any odds. 
When the supreme test came they fought 
and died. After the first call on March 21, 
and the orders on the morning of the 22d, 


eight cars were in action the same day 100, 


kilometers away, after a night without 
sleep, and other detachments followed 
them quickly. 

Sometimes they fought in these long, 
gray, open cars, which I saw early in 
the battle, wondering at them, and some- 
times they fought dismounted, with ma- 
chine guns on the ground; but always they 
fought through the ten days and nights, 
with less than twenty hours’ sleep all that 
time. These cars near Maricourt gath- 
ered together 150 men who had been cut 
off and held the enemy at bay, covering 
the withdrawal of some of the British 
heavy guns and tanks. At that time they 
fought dismounted, with Vickers guns, in 
front of the barbed wire. 

The enemy’s frontal attack was stopt, 
but he worked around the flanks, and the 
captain of an armored-car battery ordered 
his men behind the wire. The Germans 
had to come through a narrow gap and 
were killed as they came. 


Of the terrible exhaustion of the fighting 
men Gibbs says: 

I have deseribed the weariness of the 
British soldiers after a week or more of 
fighting over the Somme battle-grounds, 
yet nothing I said can give more than a 
faint idea of the exhaustion of many of 
these poor lads after those bad days when 
the enemy was all about them and trying 
to break between them, and they knew 
that they must hold them or all would be 
lost. 

The Highlanders of the Fifty-first 
Division, whom the King saw on the 
roads, are as tough as any men in the 
British armies, yet some of their of- 
ficers told me that on the last lap of 
their rear-guard actions they were tired 
almost to death, and when ealled on to 
make one last effort after six days and 
nights of fighting and marching, many of 
them staggered up like men who had been 
chloroformed, with dazed eyes and gray 
and drawn faces, speechless, deaf to the 
words spoken to them, blind to the menace 
about them, seemingly at the last grip of 
strength. 

‘‘All my men are very cheery, but very 
tired,” was the report of one general at a 
most eritical time. Being attacked, he 
says, was the only thing that kept them 
awake. Toward the end of this fighting 
they had a drunken craving for sleep, and 
slept standing with their heads falling 
against the. parapet, slept sitting hunched 
in ditches, slept like dead men when, they 
lay on the open ground. But they waked 
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Where Sleep Awaits You 


“cA pillow for the body” 


is a delicious moment, certainly, that of 
being well nestled in bed, and feeling 
that you shall drop gently to sleep. The 
good is to come, not past; the limbs 
have just been tired enough to render the remain- 
ing in one posture delightful; the labor of the day 
is gone. A gentle failure of the perceptions creeps 
over you; the spirit of consciousness disengages 
itself once more, and with slow.and hushing degrees, 
like a mother detaching her hand from that of a 
sleeping child, the mind seems to have a balmy lid 
closing over it, like the eye—it is closed—the mys- 
terious spirit has gone to take its airy rounds.” 
Thus in his classic treatise on sleep, Leigh Hunt 
describes the boon which comes. to those who 
repose on the Sealy Sanitary Tuftless Mattress — 
America’s contribution to the restoration of weary 
bodies and tired minds. 


Nights seem needlessly short when you retire on - 


the Sealy its gentle response to every curve and 
turn of your physique eliminates irritation and 
removes hindrances to slumber. 


A Twenty-Year Sleep Insurance Policy 


protects you against packing, lumping, spreading or 
parting of the Sealy, and this unique mattress never 
requires remaking. Its deep luxuriousness is enduring. 


The Sealy Sanitary Tuftless Mattress is composed 
of a single batt of long-fibre cotton, as pure as 
nature yields it, interwoven and compressed by air 
processes peculiar to Sealy. 

An interesting booklet, some charming coverin 

samples and the name of a dealer authorized to sel 
you a Sealy on a sixty-night trial basis will be sent 
to you for the asking. 


Sealy Mattress Company 
SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 
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TheU.S. Government 
Uses the McCRAY 


After the most thorough tests the 
U.S. Government experts selected 
the McCRAY for use in the House 
and Senate Restaurants in the Cap- 
itol—the Pure Food Testing Labo- 
ratories—U. S. Commissaries, Forts, 
Hospitals, Cantonments, Naval Sta- 
tions, Base Hospitals, Quartermas- 
ter’s Department and on many of 
the American Battle Ships. 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


have been recognized throughout the world 
for over thirty years as the standard of 
quality. (There are many cheaper refrig- 
erators they are also less efficient than 
the McCRAY. Wherever econom ualit 
and efficiency are demanded, McCRAY 
Sani Refrigerators are used. 
McCRAY Refrigerators are made in a 

great variety of stock sizes, equipped for 
either ice or mechanical refrigeration — 
ranging in price from $40.00 up. Special 
sizes are built to order for unusual require- 
ments or to match the interior finish. Any 
McCRAY can be arranged for outside 
icing. Write for catalog. 

No. 93 for Residences 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 


No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 
No. 51 for Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants 


McCRAY RefrigeratorCo. 


824 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


Mail Coupon for Catalog 
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McCray Refrigerator Co. i 
824 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. § 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me at oncecopyof § 
your catalog No. for. ' 
Name t 
Street . 
City and State. : 




















again when the enemy attacked once more 
and fought him and killed him and dozed 
off again. 

In body and brain these men were tired 
to the point of death. 


In telling of the spirit of comradeship, 
so often noted in dispatches from the front, 
that exists between the British and the 
French troops, the Times correspondent 
says: 

Your correspondent with the French 
armies has spoken of the spirit of com- 
radeship of the French and English troops. 
I can fill out this narrative with details. 
When the French commanding officer had 
asked for tired British troops to help him 
while covering certain operations, the 
British officer to whom he applied said: 

“Sir, they are all tired and just gone 
to sleep, but they are sound.”” It was the 
first sleep those men had had in six days, 
and the French officer understood. 

“T accept your offer in the spirit in 
which it is made,” he said. ‘‘Will you, 
in my name, convey my thanks to every 
man?” The men were aroused. When 
they learned what the situation was 
they turned in cheerfully, singing, and 
held the line thirty-six hours more. But 
no words can do justice to the admira- 
ble incidents of French and British co- 
operation here. 


Of the needless cruelty of the Hun, in- 
flicting upon women and children horror 
and suffering, Gibbs writes: 


One thing in this new phase of the 
war is very cruel, and makes one’s heart 
ache, however steeled it may be to war’s 
inevitable brutalities. This is where poor 
people, non-combatants, are stricken by the 
enemy’s ruthless methods. 

It is not to be helped that as the Ger- 
man tide flows over new ground the menace 
and horror of this advance should travel 
ahead and cause the evacuation of the old 


| people, women, young girls, and children 
| from the villages where for nearly four 


years. of war they had lived within sound of 
the guns but unhurt. 

It was, however, brutal of the enemy 
to fling hundreds of gas-shells without 
warning into a town like Béthune, crowded, 
as he knows, with civilians, just. as last 
June he did into Armentiéres, and to 
scatter harassing fire of shrapnel and high- 
velocity shells into little hamlets, remote 
from his fighting lines. 

From Béthune there are many women 
and children in the hospitals suffering 
from gas-poisoning, and to-day and yes- 
terday I have been in villages where shells 
had fallen before the people had any 
chance to escape. 

Through one village yesterday passed 
a@ man carrying a baby with its arm 
blown off. Many old men and women 
have been wounded. 

All these people are very brave, as- 
toundingly gallant. I have seen only a 
few women weeping to-day, tho to them 
there is great cause for tears. 


On a golden spring day the correspon- 
dent watched the smoke from burning 
Flemish villages rising in the distance. 
And then came the night, lit by flames 
from farm and ammunition-dump, when 
Flanders became an inferno. Says Gibbs 


in describing the terrible grandeur of 
the scene: 


German air-raiders came out, dropping 
bombs. 


The sound of their engines was 











a droning song overhead, and the British 
shrapnel winked and slashed about them. 
Flights of British airplanes went out over 
positions, and the night was noisy with 
explosions as they dropt tons of bombs 
over the German troops. 

To people living in the villages of 
Flanders, from which one can see the 
whole sweep of the battle-line, that night 
was full of terror, and from the windows 
they watched the burning of places from 
which they had escaped and the bonfires 
of their homes, and these refugees, while 
sleeping with children at their breast, wept. 

Yesterday the weather changed. There 
was no sunlight in the sky. It was leaden 
gray with a northeast wind howling, and 
over all the fields a dense white fog. I 
went to places where, if there had been 
any clearness, I could have seen - every 
shell burst and the whole range of battle, 
but now I could see nothing of it. 

It was a drama of noise, beating against 
one’s ears and against one’s heart, and it 
was a strange, terrible thing to stand there, 
blind, as it were, listening to the infernal 
tumult of gun-fire south of Bailleul, with 
knockings and sledge-hammer strokes, loud 
and shocking, above the incessant drum- 
fire of field-artillery. 

The German shells came howling over 
into fields and villages beyond Bailleul, 
bursting with gruff coughs, and there was 
an evil snarl of shrapnel in the mist. It 
was the noise of the greatest battle in 
history, and I listened to it with faith and 
hope that the enemy would be held back 
this day by the heroic men out there in 
those wet fields. 

Men were coming to their aid with 
more gunners and more guns for this 
northern battle. They had not wasted any 
time, tho they had traveled hard and were 
dog-weary, and were getting into position 
in places where I never expected to see 
guns at work, dumping down their shells, 
making their wagon lines, unlimbering the 
guns. 

There was no fluster. Officers and men 
went about the work quietly, with a word 
or two. They were white with dust, which 
filled the lines about their eyes, but the 
officers gave commands cheerily and the 
men carried on gamely. 

Sunday I saw one battery come into 
action and fire the first shots. They 
startled some old women tramping by 
with bundles on their backs, getting 
away from these villages once so snug 
under red-tiled roofs. Their doors were 
open and there was no one at home. 
Old shells had pierced some of their rafters, 
and groups of soldiers sat close under 
their walls hunched up with heads droop- 
ing, and in ditches by the roadsides, or 
stood with their backs to the wall of some 
old Flemish church, in that way which 
always tells one that a place is in shell 


ranze and likcly to be a target for German 
guns. 
Little bodies of troops led by young 


officers with somber eyes marched up on 
their way to the battle-line—men who had 
been fighting through all the battle, dirty, 
tattered, thin, and gaunt, but still hard and 
fit, still with their eyes bright with the 
fire of determination. Says Gibbs: 

Some of them slept awhile, stretched 
out in the fields, fathoms deep in sleep. 
Some of them drowsed as they marched. 
In one of their headquarters where I 
went a staff-officer slept on a chair in a 
small farmhouse room filled with other 
officers discussing plans of battle. In 
another headquarters near the battle- 
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onsider these four reasons why 


the roofs and walls of factory 
buildings should be covered with. 


Asbestos Proteced Welal 


Modern construction calls for 
(1) speed—(2) moderate first 
cost—(3) permanent protection 
against the elements without 
and within—and (4) the mini- 
mizing of maintenance and de- 
preciation costs. 

Roofing and Siding of Asbes- 
tos Protected Metal (APM) 
meets these four requirements. 

The four-fold construction 
of the APM sheets is the 
answer. 

Steel, plus Asphalt, plus As- 
bestos, plus a tough Waterproof 
coating—those are the four ele- 
ments of APM (all put together 
scientifically). 

The steel sheets are immersed in a 
hot asphaltic compound. While the 
asphalt is still hot, there is imbedded, 


spromet Company 


on both sides and on all edges, 
layers of pure asbestos felt. The whole 
is enveloped within a tough waterproof 
coating. 

Here you have the load - bearing 
strength of corrugated steel plus the 
longevity of asphalt and asbestos. 

Here you have a material that with 
minimum labor can be readily applied 
to steel and wooden building frames. 

Here you have a Roofing and Sid- 
ing that is rustproof, fire resisting 
and does not require painting. _ 

And here you have a material that 
withstands the corrosive action of 
sulphurous gases, acid fumes, alkalies, 
salt sea air dampness and all weather 
conditions. Two permanent colors— 
Red and Black. 

Booklet 112 explains APM and 
other Aspromet Products in detail. It 
will help everyone interested in the 
problemof roofing and siding for indus- 
trial buildings. Send for a copy today. 


. S11 


(ohn emae Pittsburéh,U.SA. wood Street 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


USERS 


U. S., British and French 
Government Structures 
at home and overseas 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Synthetic Dyes 
Austin Company 
Baltimore Dry Dock & Ship 
Building Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Carborundum Company 
Carnegie Steel Company 
Consolidated Electric Light & 
Power Company 
Crucible Steel Company 
Davison Chemical Company 
Denver Gas & Electric Co. 
Gulf Refining Company 
Halcomb Steel Company : 
Interbor. Rapid Transit Co. 
Lawrence Portland Cement 
Company 
Lumen Bearing Company 
National Lead Company 
The Nat’! Sugar Refining Co. 
The N. Y. Edison Company 
Packard Motor Car Company 
Peck, Stowe & Wilcox 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Company 
Saxon Motor Company 
Standard Ship Building Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. 
Tidewater Oil Company 
Union Iron Works 
Upson Nut Company 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 









Where They All Agree 


The Avia RR: 


Building airplanes.is one job where they’re not sparing 
money these days. 
































Power, more power, still more power—with the least 
“hat, ; weight—that’s what the plane builder’s constantly working 
Le; for. Whatever helps him get it, he quickly seizes upon, no 
j matter what it costs. 


Take this Lynite Piston, for instance. The only thing 
Curtiss, Hall-Scott and others who are using these pistons 
were concerned about was—will they do the job better? 
And they have. 


Lynite Pistons not only reduce weight and increase 
power but they enable an engine to go five or six times as 
long without being torn down. 


The Chauffeur— 


Well, it was much the same, I guess, with the builders 
of that limousine I’m driving. It’s quality first with them 
all the time. 


Manufacturers who make cars selling for $2,000 to $5,000 
—they’re after performance above everything else. 


Supposing Lynite Pistons do cost a little more than cast- 
iron. They’re there with the performance, so in they go. 





And I’d certainly hate to go back to driving a car with 
cast-iron pistons after having used light, cool, Lynite 
Pistons. 


The Roadster Owner— 


You men talk as if Lynite Pistons were made only for 
airplanes or $3,000 or $4,000 cars. I have them in my car, 
and it cost only about one-third as much as that limousine. 


The builder of moderate-price cars, of course, has to watch 
his costs carefully, but he is just as ready as the next one 
to spend more for equipment once you convince him it’s 
really worth the difference in price. 


And the way Lynite Pistons put life into an engine, ~ut 
down vibration and rid a fellow of carbon troubles, makes 
them worth three times the price of cast-iron pistons. 


A free booklet, “Lynite Pistons,” tells all 
about this interesting subject. Address Dept. 17, 
The Aluminum Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





LYNITE Pistons 
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line, so near that a shell came through the 
roof of the hut when they were taking 
their meal, a staff-officer was so tired after 
four days and nights of baitle that he 
could not remember one day from an- 
other, tho when a message came over 
the wire to say the enemy was attacking 
again he became alert at once and went 
out to give new orders. 

The worst tragedy, apart from the 
ordeal of the fighting men, is the plight 
f the people who lived in places now 
caught in the flame of war. Out of 
Bailleul and Merville and Estaires, out 
of scores of hamlets and farmsteads, they 
are coming far back in farm-carts and gigs 
and donkey-earts, on bicycles and afoot, 
with wheelbarrows and perambulators, on 
British wagons and in British lorries. 

They are enormously brave, these old, 
old women and these young girls and 
children. They sit aloft on big hay-carts 
piled . high with furniture, while their 
farm horses stumble on down the-long 
roads, and old women nod or sleep like 
babes, on colored mattresses, and girls call 
out good luck to the soldiers. They drive 
their cattle before them, and yesterday 
I saw great herds of cows coming back 
from the country round Bailleul. Small 
boys with young mothers tramp sturdily 
on with one hand clasping their mothers’ 
skirts and the other gripping a bundle of 
clothes—young heroes of France with the 
courage of their race. 

To the last moment some of these 
people stay in the villages under fire, 
standing about among the steel-hatted 
troops until at last they know they must 
go or die. So now they are moving away 
from that battle-zone, cared for as far as 
it is possible by the French and British 
authorities. 





To tell all that the British soldiers have 
done during the heroic struggle to hold 
back the German hordes would need hun- 
dreds of columns, declares Gibbs, who re- 
lates the following story as an instance of 
the splendid courage of one rather delib- 
erate officer: 


When the enemy attacked Merville 
in great strength, it was necessary again 
to blow up bridges, and on one of them 
ten Germans went up in the explosion 
after a small party of them had crossed 
and died fighting with the engineers in 
charge of this work. 

One bridge was left undestroyed, and 
was seen by a brigade major. He is a 
man with cool courage and slow way of 
speech. The first news of the enemy’s 
entrance into Merville reached head- 
quarters by a telephone message from him. 

“T am told,’ he said very quietly, 
“that the Boches are almost surrounding 
this house. Don’t quite know whether I 
ean get out.” 

Then he said: ‘‘They 
the house”; and a second later, 
are coming in.”’ 

“You had better hop 
general. 

“Thanks,” said the brigade major, 
“T will,” and he strolled out the back 
door while the enemy came in the front. 

It was then he saw the unbroken 
bridge, and searched about for dyna- 
mite in a store he happened to know 
about. He put it in position, but he 
was attacked by German bombers and 
had-to go mére quickly than he is ac- 
customed to move, being a man of un- 
ruffled manner. 


are all around 
“They 


it,” said the 





Reaching the point where the foe hegan 
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to show the weakenitig effects of the 
check of his ruthless offeisive, the Times 
correspondent writes “er the date of 
April 17: © 


I watched the battle last night and 
again this morning from the center of 
the are of fire, which was like a-loop flung 
around from Wytschaete to Bailleul and 
in a sharp curve around to Merris and the 
country about Merville, so that the great 
gun-fire and whole sweep of battle were 
close about on three sides. 

It was an astounding panorama of open 
warfare, such as I never dreamed of seeing 
on this Western front, where for so long 
both sides were hemmed in by trenches. 
Every slope and village and windmill and 
town and road in this new line of battle 
had been familiar to me for more than 
three years, and now I could tell by a 
glance what places were being destroyed 
by the enemy’s guns, and saw his barrage- 
fire was flung around certain hillsides and 
what roads were smoking from his trail of 
high explosives. 

Bailleul was still blazing. Inthe early 
evening, after a wet, misty day which 
filled all this battle-field with a whitish 
fog, one could only see that city under a 
cloud, but as the sky darkened and the 
wind blew some mist away, enormous 
flames burned redly in the poor dead heart 
of Bailleul, and in their glare there were 
dark masses of walls and broken roofs 
outlined jaggedly by fire. 

To the left the village of Locre was 
aflame under a storm of high explosives, 
and the enemy’s guns were putting heavy 
shells down the roads which lead out to 
that place. 

There were fires of burning farms and 
hamlets as far southward as Merville 
behind one, as one stood looking out to 
Bailleul, and lesser fires of single cottages 
and haystacks, and the wind drifted all 
the smoke of them across the sky in long 
white ribbons. 

It was just before dusk when the counter- 
attacks began northward from Wytschaete 
and southward for Méteren, and altho 
before then there had been a steady 
slogging of guns and howling of shells, at 
that time this volume of dreadful noise in- 
creased tremendously, and drum-fire broke 
out in- fury, so that the sky and earth 
trembled with it. It was like the beating 
of all the drums of the world in muffled 
tattoo, above which and through which 
strokes British and German 
heavies. > 

It went on till evening, with a few 
pale gleams of sun through storm-clouds 
and the smokeg of guns, and for miles all 
this panoramasef battle was boiling and 
seething with ‘bursting shells and curling | 
wreaths of snioke m the 
action. —_ 

I was in the midst of wide concentric 
rings of field-guns and heavy guns firing 
tapidiy: « Wher darkness eame each bat- | 
téry was Pevealed by its flashes, and all the 


from _ the 


‘Saige around were filled with red winkings 


sharp stabs ,of. flame. Single guns 


ao With enormous 6verpowering voices, 
> s 


: ing the ground on which L stood with 
aiéarthquake tremor, and after the long 
tiayveling howl of each shelf [ could.see it 
berate the high ground near;Bailleul. 


“As xsi fell“the German shells. burst 
over hedges white with thorn-blossoms and 
fell among the cherry-trees whose blossoms 
were thick as falling snow. And throu 

it all marched men, mud-covered men, ae 
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Freight 
Information 


Supplied 


If your shipments are delayed. 
If your production is to be moved. 


If your losses in transit are to be 
reduced. 


If your overcharges are to be 
avoided. 


If your capital is to be properly 
oe utilized. 


If you are to successfully com- 
pete. 


Protect Your Shipping 


By forming a 
relation with 


Lent Traffic Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Largest Traffic 
Organization 
in America 











Will place a man in charge of 
delayed shipments. 


| Will audit all freight bills. 


there were enormous clangoring hammer- | 


|W ill report movements of urgent 
shipments. 

Will compile freight rate lists. 

Will handle all classes of freight 
claims. 

Will supply needed information 
about open routes. 

Will supply all services in matters 
before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





Staff of Experienced Men 


Stationed in Large Centers 


Chicago Cincinnati 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
| Baltimore Pittsburgh 
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Showing sediment formed after 


500 miles of running 


Muzzling the tiny teeth of friction 


How to prevent the wear caused by sediment in ordinary motor oil 


UPPOSE you could see the 
apparently smooth working 
parts of your automobile engine 
under a strong magnifying glass. 


You would find the surfaces of 
each covered with millions of 
microscopic teeth. 


Ordinary oil breaks down quickly 
under the intense heat of the en- 
gine—200° to 1000° F.—forming 
voluminous black sediment. 


Sediment is the greatest cause of 
friction in an automobile engine. 
Sediment has no lubricating value 
and crowds the oil with good lubri- 
cating qualities away from points 
where it is most needed. 


When sediment prevents the 
formation of a protecting film of 
oil, these minute teeth grind to- 
gether, producing rapid wear. 


How motorists’ eyes were opened 


Up to four years ago, very few 
people realized the importance of 
choosing carefully between motor 
oils. 


Motorists took whatever kind of 


oil was offered, and trusted to 
luck that it would do its work 
correctly in the engine. 

The reason is quite apparent. 
Everyone took lubrication for 
granted. 

Naturally, under these con- 
ditions, every kind of oil was 














Tests of evapo- 
rdtion loss 
made in this 
durability oven 
P rove that 
feedol gives 
25% to 50% 
more mileage 
per gallon than 
ordinary oil 








Part of the special laboratory of the Tide Water Oil 

Co. for testing engine lubricants under actual service 

conditions. Constant scientific research of this 

character is largely responsible for the unusually 
high lubricating value of Veedol 
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indifferent. Many faults wet heat 
ascribed to the motor, when tlites very 
real trouble lay only in the inpm of v 


proper choice of oils. eedol_n 


d the c 
The Sediment Test first showé also r 


to the motorists of America ho§aminin 


. . . . 07 
much sediment is formed in ord ™° 
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nary oil. 
Vhen fig 


It brought home to them how dangerous§st per g: 
the engine is this excess of sediment and hq@onomica 
any oil that decreases sediment increaife rapid] 


power, reduces gasoline and oil wore 





and prolongs the life of every working ade 
; edol is 

Be sure you know what kind ie 
oil goes into your engine fi ued e 


You cannot afford to use ordinary oil ata he engin 
price, for the damage caused by the sedim4 eloped 

in ordinary oil cannot be repaired. Sedimé pricant cc 
in your oil means costly replacements. types of 





’ : . ume 
As motorists discover that cheap, ording’?*fous 
Veedol 


oil is the real cause of 90% of their troublq ory 
they begin to insist on knowing what k ve abo 
of oil goes into their engines. icant 


hde of Ve 


gine. 





What the Sediment Test a? 


The striking superiority of Veedol to omperimentz 
nary oil in this respect is clearly illus 









y the Sediment Test, shown in the two 
ottles at the top of the opposite page. 

h tice that the ordinary oil, in the left-hand 
ptle, contains fully seven times as much 
iment as Veedol. 











he average motor oil acts like water ina 
ttle. When water is subjected to intense 
t it evaporates as steam. Under the ter- 


eedol not only resists destruction by heat 
d the consequent formation of sediment, 


howét also reduces evaporation in your engine 
-a ho#aminimum. You will get from 25% to 
“ 


/ more mileage per gallon with Veedol 
t this reason. 


jhen figured by miles of service, and not by 
rerous@st per gallon, Veedol proves much more 
and h@onomical than ordinary oils, which evapo- 
increaifte rapidly under the heat of the engine. 
umptig 

ing Made by an exclusive process 





; edol is made by a distinctive method— 
in Faulkner Process—recently discovered 
ne #dused exclusively by this company. 


il atagee engineers and refining chemists who 

sedim@veloped Veedol knew that one grade of 

Sedimepricant could not meet the requirements of 
types of internal combustion engines. 


ording’™erous experiments were conducted in 

roubl Veedol laboratory—the only mechanical 

hat kig’ig laboratory in the world maintained by 
ubricant manufacturer—to determine the 
ede of Veedol best suited to each type of 
gine. 





he result of all this research and practical 
to ol@perimentation was the Veedol Lubrication 
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- Your engine will give years of 
efficient, dependable service — 
tf you lubricate it properly. 
Over a million motorists keep 
their cars ~unning like new and 
avoid the heavy expense of a 
course in repair shop experi- 
ence by scientific lubrication 
with Veedol. You will be doing 

your bit by saving the time of 

mechanics needed for war work 


This chart specifies the scientifically cor- 
rect grade of Veedol for all types of 
internal combustion engines. 


Try this road test with your car 


Drain the oil out of your crankcase and fill 
with kerosene. Run the engine very shwly 
for 30 seconds and then clean out all kero- 
sene. Fill up with Veedol and make a test 
run over a familiar road including steep hills 
and level straightaways. 


You will find that your engine has acquired 
new power, hill-climbing ability and snappy 
pick-up. It will run more smoothly and 
quietly and will give greater gasoline mileage. 


Buy Veedol today 


Your dealer has Veedol in stock, or can get it 
for you. If he does not, write us for the name 
of the nearest dealer who can supply you. 


Send for this 80-page book on lubrication 
The most complete book ever published on auto- 
mobile lubrication, written by a prominent engineer, 
and used as text book by many schools and colleges. 
Describes and illustrates all types of lubrication 
systems; tells how to keep your car running like 
new at minimum expense. Also contains Veedol 
Lubrication Chart, showing correct grade of Veedol 
for every car, winter or summer. Send 10c fora 
copy. It may save you many dollars. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 





Veedol Department 
1828 Bowling Green Building New York 
B hes or distrib in all principal 


cities of the United States and Canada 











































Millions of tiny 
teeth cover the ap- 
parently mirror- 
like surface of a 
bearing or other 
working part of 
anengine, These 
teeth tear and 
grind each other 
unless kept apirt 
by a protecting 
film of lubricant 
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correspondent says, who had been sleeping 
and were now marehing toward the fires. 
And one, as he marched, broke into a 
song. It was ““Good-by! Good-by!” And 
then, Gibbs writes: 


During the night the enemy brought 
up more guns of lengthened range and flung 
over eight-inch stuff and other abominable 
things with a wide, seattered fire over all 
these fields and villages, so that one could 
be blown to bits im fields of springing 
crops or in the back garden of any cottage. 

It is just a question of luck, but among 
the soldiers who have to pass through 
places Beeause it is thgi 
were old women, girls “fart boys, and 
babies. They had ‘stay here too long 
with ‘a ‘queer wet that if the 
enemy was shi the next village but 
one they were safe. 
brought forward his guns and lengthened 
his range, and now this morning these 
poor people in the zone of fire were in 
actual battle-fields. 

Even then some of them dallied to 
pack bundles. They were anxious, but 
not panic-stricken, and old ladies in black 
dresses tramped down lanes and roads 
under a scattered fire of shells that came 
roaring like devils and burst with dam- 
nable explosions, as tho it were nothing 
but a thunder-storm from which they were 
hurrying for shelter. 

One old woman told me in queer Flemish 
patois that she wanted to go home, and 
pointed te her farmstead, which was being 
knocked -to pieces by a shell. A lanky 
boy leaning up against a house and watch- 
ing the battle explained her case to me in 
good English. 

“The old woman is daff. She said she 
wants to get her cow in an old house down 
there. A man was killed there five minutes 
ago, so a Tommy fold me.” 

He turned to the old, wrinkled dame 
and said in Flemish, whieh is so like 
English that I could make out his words: 

“You come again this afternoon, 
mother.” 

It seemed to me that the 
would be no better than the 
round about that redroofed 
which had lost half of its walls. 






afternoon 


The arrival of the French on the North- 
ern front was hailed with joy by the weary 
British: 

As they came marching up the roads 
to the front they were like a streaming 


river of blue—blue helmets and coats and | 


blue carts and blue lorries, all blending 
into one tone through these April mists as 
they went winding over the country- 
side and through French market towns, 
where their own people waved to them, 
and then through the villages on the edge 
of the Flanders battle-fields, where they 
waited to go into action under shell-broken 
walls or under hedges above which British 
shell-fire traveled or in fields where they 
made their bivouacs, and fragrant steams 
arose to one’s nostrils as cuistots lifted the 
lids of stew-pans and hungry men gathered 
around after a long march. 

I saw some of these French soldiers 
under fire yesterday, harassing fire, which 
the enemy was flinging about the roads 
and fields, and they were very- careless 6f 
its menace and went about their jobs 
ealmly, with many jokes among them- 
selves, like men who are accustomed te 
this sort of thing, and made no account. 
of it. 


Some of their officers were strolling 


But the enemy had 


morning | 
cottage | 


r 








about on a plot of ground which the enemy | merry and bright in spite of all the tragedy 


sstretchers. 


was plowing with odd shells, big and 
beastly things, which eame with a shrill 
singsong and burst enormously, and these 
French officers, very chic, very courteous 
to the English about them, smoked 
eigarets and chatted together as they 
watched the battle not far away, and the 
flames of Bailleul, and the wicked line of 
fire from the German barrages down the 
Flemish roads. Their nerves seemed un- 
shaken by the noise, and they were not 
excited. 

A story of bravery that has not yet 
been fully told is that of the heroic action 
of the doctors, nurses, orderlies, and am- 
bulance-drivers who were not very far 
behind the firing-line when the big battle 
opened on March 21. The correspondent 
writes: 


In a few hours they were on the very 
edge of the enemy’s advancing tide, so 
that they were almost caught by it and 
had to make brave efforts to rescue the 
wounded, save their equipment, and -get 
away to a place where for a little while 
again they ‘could go on with their noble 
work until the red edge of war swept up 
with its fire again and they had to retreat 
still farther. 

I used to pass very 
ring of those casualty clearing-stations 
on the right of the British line beyond 
Bapaume, in the Cambrai salient, and away 
toward St. Quentin. 

They were almost caught on that day 
of Mareh 21, when the infernal bombard- 
ment was flung over a wide belt of the 
British lines, and the enemy stormed the 
defenses and the British fought back in 
heroic rear-guard actions. It became a 
question of only a few hours, sometimes of 
the last quarter of an hour, when these 
brave medical officers with the nurses and 
orderlies could get away. 

It is always the rule of patients first, 
and at Ham there were 1,200 wounded, 
and many others in other places. The 
railways were choked with military trans- 
port or destroyed by shell-fire. On the 
roads refugees were mixed up with the 
transport and guns and troops. It was a 
frightful problem, but the medical staffs 
did not lose their nerve and set about the 
business of removal with fine skill and 
diseipline. 

What wounded could walk were gathered 
together and sent on to the roads to make 
their way back as far as their strength 
would carry them. The badly wounded 
were packed into all the available am- 
bulances and sent away. The equipment 
had sometimes to be put on any train, 
regardless of its destination. It was 
gathered in afterward from whatever place 
it went to. 

A easualty clearing-station of 1,000 beds 
needs 100 lorries to move it, but nine 
lorries take a full kit for 200 beds, and 
always nine lorries moved off first after the 
wounded to take up a new station farther 
back and carry on. The medical officers 
looked after the surgical instruments and 
trundled them along the roads on wheeled 
One officer went twenty-five 
miles this way and another seventeen miles. 


often the outer 


The sisters, after the wounded had left, 


were put on any vehicle going back from 
the battle-line. 


During these days I saw them squeezed _ 


betweén drivers and men on motor-lorries, 
sitting among the Tommies in transport 
wagons, one at least on a gun limber, 
and others perched on top of forage, still 








about them, because that is their training 
and their faith. 

In this retreat one poor sister was 
killed and another wounded. Many of 


them, with the medical officers, lost 
their kits. At Achiet-le-Grand, on 
March 21, a shell killed eight orderlies 
and blew out the back of the operating 
theater, and at another village on a second 
night three ambulances were smashed up 
by bombs. Two drivers with some of 
their patients were killed, but all the 
wounded were brought away from the 
outer ring of casualty clearing-stations 
safely, and then from the second ring 
through Roye and Maricourt, Dernan- 
court, and Aveluy. 





HUNTER OF GERMAN SPIES ASKS AID 
OF ALL LOYAL AMERICANS 





HARLES F. DE WOODY divides the 
enemy agents and into four 
breeds, which he says will bear watching 
every minute of every hour of the day or 
night. Here is the way he classifies them: 

The Propagandist. 

The Informant. 

The Labor Agitator and Disturber of 
Industrial Conditions. 

The Incendiary and Bomb-maker. 

Mr. De Woody is the new spy-hunter 
in the New York district. He comes from 
Cleveland, and his official title is Chief 
of the Department of Justice Bureau of 
Investigation, otherwise known as _ the 
Secret Service. With De Woody a spy is a 
spy, and he will arrest a woman as quickly 
as he will a man if he suspects that she is 
working. for the Kaiser. Since he took 
charge in New York, a little more than a 
month ago, three reputed to be 
the most important their 
sex in the German spy system, have been 
taken into custody on his order. It is 
not because De Woody lacks chivalry, but 
because he believes that women spies are 
the most dangerous operators with whom 
the Government has to contend. 

There is nothing of the sleuth about 
the new spy-hunter. His is that 
and he asks the aid 
woman, 


spies 


women, 
members of 


policy 
of the ‘‘open door,” 
of every loyal American, 
and child, in safeguarding the country. 

Of the agents who come under his first 
classification he says in an article in the 
New York Times: 


man, 


‘‘To sum up the peace propaganda sit- 
uation, I will say that at present it is as 
dangerous as any we are contending with. 

“The great loyal public should be on 
the alert all the time to guard their country 
against these clever propagandists. When 
an American has reason to believe that a 
person is an active propagandist, that 
citizen should immediately make inquiry 
to determine the past history and ante- 
cedents of the person suspected, in order 
to get a line on the real motive behind 
the agitation.- In most instances investiga- 
tion will show that the sudden fervor of 
the agitator is of quite recent origin, and 
that there is a sharp line of demarkation 
between his previous and present status 
and views. In other words, it is generally 
easy to determine almost the exact time 
when the propagandist became so deeply 
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Discovered 


‘‘An Efficiency Engineer discovered. Ricoro,’’ said the 
manufacturer. “‘He had just demonstrated how I could 
increase our output and decrease our operating expense 
when I offered him one of my ‘customers’ cigars. 





‘***Try one of mine instead,’ he laughed, ‘Maybe I can 
also increase your smoking enjoyment at less expense.’ 


‘I bit off the end, lighted up and puffed it. ‘Well,’ | 
said, ‘What’s the answer? This is as good as the cigar 
I smoke, and probably costs as much.’ 


‘‘*That’s 4a/f the answer,’ he replied, ‘It’s as good as 
your cigar—but it costs only 8c. It’s a Ricoro, the 
Corona size—imported duty free from Porto Rico.’ 


eee ° ~ . ss 
As an Efficiency Engineer you are sure some cigar 
expert,’ |.remarked.”’ 


Sooner or later you'll discover— 





Because you can afford 15c or 25c cigars is no reason for smoking them if a 
7c or 8c Ricoro will prove as enjoyable. A trial is the only test that tells. 
Discover Ricoro today. You'll find out why we call it the ‘self-made’ ’ cigar 
and why millions of Ricoros were sold the first year they were on the market. 





War Savings Siamps| Ricoro is made in a dozen sizes and shapes, from 6c to 2-for-25¢ 
United Cigar Stores! ——simply the question of size. The quality is the same in all. 


Sold only in United Cigar Stores—‘‘Thank You’’ 


Over 1200 Stores Operated in Over 500 Cities. 
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Imported from Porto Rico 
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La 


*” Shoes 


are vastly more®than the 
creation of a style designer 


They exemplify an expert craftsmanship that utilizing only 
the finest materials, and assembling these with an infinite patience 

roduces a work wonderfully exquisite in detail and substantial 
in construction. 


To touch a Nettleton Shoe is to realize that here is a rare 
quality of leather. To slip your hand within is to feel a smooth- 
ness, a modeling, a moulding that is as perfect as it is uncommon. 


As when you handle a fine fabric or a rich porcelain of unus- 
ual quality, so, instinctively you know that this shoe is the em- 
bodiment of comfort, that it is impregnated with durability, that 
the grace and beauty so wonderfully wrought will endure. 


There is a Nettleton dealer in every city where Nettleton 
shoes can be purchased at prices ranging from $10.00 the pair up. 


The Oxford pictured above is our Ardsley, Number 061 in tan; 071 in black. 


U. S. Army Officers have set the seal of their ap- 
proval on Nettleton Military Footwear Extraordinary. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively. 




















interested in the peace or other pro- 
German agitation. After having gained 
the needed information, the citizen should 
lose not a moment in reporting all the facts 
in his possession to the proper authorities. 

“The. second type of German agent 
or spy is what I call the informant. He 
is a real spy. I am sorry to say that I 
think there are a good many of this type 
still at large in the country. It is safe 
to say that prior to our entrance into the 
war there was some one whose duty it was 
to direct the compilation of accurate 
statistics with reference to everything in 
the United States essential to our national 
defense. The German statisticians, if we 
may dignify them with that title, gathered 
statistics regarding machinery and equip- 
ment, the character of production, and the 
extent of output, the conditions in the 
great industrial centers and the mining 
regions, our financial condition, foodstuffs, 
agriculture—in fact, full data regarding 
every trade and industry whose operation 
and output were vital to the proper de- 
fense of the United States and the fur- 
therance of our preparedness program. 

‘Naturally, the most important and 
the most desirable goal of these inform- 
ants at this time is to gain access into 
the ranks of the naval and military forces 
of the nation. I think I may add, with- 
out doing any harm, that within the last 
week the Army Intelligence Service has 
brought to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice Bureau of Investigation 
the case of two German enemy aliens in 
business in this city and operating near— 
almost at the edge—of a number of the 
most important military camps in the 
East. We are investigating in order to 
determine the true status of these two 
subjects of the Kaiser. 

“‘Now for the third kind of trouble- 
maker, the disloyal Jabor agitators. Before 
we entered the war they sought to inter- 
ject themselves into the local organiza- 
tions of labor-unions of the American 
Federation. But the watchfulness of the 
president of the Federation, Mr. Gompers, 
and of his patriotic subordinates, backed as 
they were by the great mass of American 
union-labor men, has to a great extent 
rendered futile the activities of the Teuton 
agents. Failing in their drive against 
union labor, the German agents tackled 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 
Therein we have another story.” 


In connection with enemy agents within 
the ranks of the I. W. W., who, he declares, 
are but poorly concealed, the Govern- 
ment’s spy - catcher related this story, 
which he said had never been told before: 


‘Last winter the Department of Justice 
Bureau in Cleveland ascertained that a 
definite plot which involved the complete 
tie-up of all traffic on the Great Lakes, in 
order to cut off the great ore district of 
Upper Michigan and the smelting centers 
of the Pittsburg, Youngstown, and the 
Mahoning Valley districts, and in this way 
demoralize the production of arms and 
munitions, had been worked out and was 
being put into operation. It is safe to say 
that 75 per cent. of the iron ore of the 
United States is refined in the districts 
I have named. With this fact in mind you 
can imagine the magnitude of the disaster 
that would have followed if the German 
plot had succeeded. Its success would have 
meant. practically the complete interrup- 
tion, perhaps for a long period, of our 
great steel industry. 

“We found out that the I. W. W. -had 
planted two or more organizers on every 
















boat on the Great Lakes. They sought 
to organize the crews as members of what 
they called the Marine Transport Workers’ 
Union, the headquarters of which was in 
Cleveland. The Department of Justice, in 
order to combat the plot, placed its own 
confidential agents in the I. W. W. organ- 
ization. Some of our men were elected 
to the most important offices in the 
organization, with the result that the 
Department of Justice was able to an- 
ticipate every move contemplated by the 
conspirators. Within sixty days the 
Marine Transport Workers’ Union ceased 
to exist so far as Cleveland was concerned. 
It then transferred itself to Buffalo. Then 
it was run out of that city, and finally 
landed in Niagara Falls, where it died. 
Its span of life was just ninety days. 

“This incident of the Marine Trans- 
port Workers’ Union shows the German 
labor spy at his worst. Of course, the 
spy is still at work, and we may be assured 
that he will go to any length to carry 
out the instructions of his masters. There 
has been a lot of sabotage practised in 
various parts of the country, efforts have 
been made to destroy crops, and other 
outrages attempted, but so far the score 
is all in favor of the United States.” 


IF YOUR JOB IS “LADYLIKE” WATCH 
OUT FOR MRS. RICHARDS 


OUNG men with ladylike jobs better 

watch out or Mrs. Richards will get 
‘em, for she means that every bit of man- 
power that can be relieved by women 
for war-work shall be made available, and 
she is a rather determined sort of person. 
She is the head of the new women’s division 
of the National Department of Labor in 
Washington, and she says she would like 
to see every man put into a man’s job 
instead of wasting his time at some work 
that could be as well done by a woman. 
She believes that ship-building, or other 
essential war-work, is better suited to a 
man than standing behind the ribbon- 
counter or mixing ice-cream sundaes. 

‘“We need men on the farms, in the ship- 
yards, and in the munition-plants,’’ she 
says in an interview in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, ‘‘and, more important than 
all, in the Army and Navy, the flying- 
corps, and the merchant marine. Let’s 
put all the men to work in the big essential 
jobs for which they are fitted by their 
strength, and let the women of the nation 
keep the wheels of industry going in those 
fields of activity for which they certainly 
are qualified in every way.” 

Mrs. Richards has had an _ active 
career altho still a young woman. She 
was Hilda Miihlhauser, the daughter of a 
wealthy Cleveland manufacturer, until she 
married Prof. Charles Russell Richards, 
director of the Cooper Union in New York 
City. The Public Ledger says of her con- 
nection with the Department of Labor: 

Soon after the United States plunged 
into the world-war it -was seen that the 
withdrawal of men from industry for war- 
service would create great gaps in the 
industrial ranks that. would have to be 
filed by women just as they had to be 
filled in the European nations. Secretary 
William B. Wilson, of the Department of 
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Make Your Hair 
Look Its Best | 
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Proper Shampooing is what makes 
your hair beautiful. It brings out all the 
real life, lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 


Your hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, but 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary 
soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. This is why 
discriminating people use 


WATKINS 


i MULSIFIED 


canteens 
This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless 
product, cannot possibly injure, and does 


not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOA- 


NUT OIL at any drug store, and a 50 
cent bottle should last for months. 

















































GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 











if your druggist does not have it, an original bottle will 
be mailed direct upon receipt of the price. 


Splendid for Children. 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Labor, was quick to sense the situation 
and arranged for the organization of the 
women’s division. 

Out of all the leaders of working women 
in the country Mrs. Richards was chosen 
for the place, and it goes wifhout saying 
that she has preeminent qualifications 
that fitted her for the position. It was 
she who headed the first municipal employ- 
ment bureau in America. That was in 
Cleveland, O. The daughter of a wealthy 
Cleveland wool-manufacturer, Miss Miihl- 
hauser had from girlhood made a study 
of the working conditions of women.‘ In 
order to get first-hand information on her 
subject in the most authentic manner,;she 
went into factories and learned by ae¢tual 
experience. She was associate head-warker 
of a Cleveland settlement, and for eight 
years lived in an industrial neighborhood, 
where she came in daily contact with 
women in industry. 

After organizing the municipal employ- 
ment bureau in Cleveland, Miss Miihl- 
hauser set up a comprehensive organiza- 
tion in which were merged all the industrial 
organizations of the city — everything 
from a housemaid to a private sécretary. 
Through the employment of a staff of 
secretaries and investigators she was 
enabled to keep track of women in employ- 
ment in the city of Cleveland. Places 
were found for 10,000 women in one year. 
A practical and accurate history of each 
case was on file. When an employer 
wanted a woman for a position the bureau 
knew the history of each applicant and was 
able to fill the opening on a moment’s 
notice in a most satisfactory manner. 

Tlie good work soon became known 
outside of Cleveland. The city of Min- 
neapolis was the first outside city to 
eall for the services of Miss Miihlhauser. 
To that city she went in response to a call 
and assisted in organizing the employment 
bureaus in Minnesota, under the auspices 
of the Civie and Commerce Association. 

It is this work, upon a nation-wide 
seale, that now is being done by the new 
women’s division of the Department of 
Labor—organizing the working women of 
every State in the Union so that when their 
services are required the authorities in 
Washington may know just where to get 
the women and for what work they are 
qualified: 


Here is the story of how Miss Miihl- 
hauser, as she then was, became connected 
with the Department of Labor: Newton 
D. Baker, now Secretary of War, when 
Mayor of Cleveland, being familiar with 
the work of Miss Miihlhauser, sent her to 
Sen Francisco in 1915 as a delegate to an 
unemployment conference. Sccretary of 
Labor William B. Wilson was present and 
heard Miss Miihlhauser tell of her work in 
Cleveland. He was so.much imprest that 
upon his return to Washington he sent for 
her for advice, and as a result she became 
the employment expert of the Department. 
In defining the functions of the new 
Bureau, Mrs. Richards said to a representa- 
tive of The Public Ledger: 


**Let it be understood that we are not at 
the present time engaged in putting women 
to work to lower standards of men. Our 
first aim is to discover the needs of the 
Government and then to fill up the in- 
dustrial ranks as required. Our purpose 
is to make a careful and complete survey 
of the labor situation throughout the 
United States with respect to the number 





| 








of women available and place them where 
they are needed for war-work. This will 
be a central office of all Federal enploy- 
ment bureaus devoted to women’s work. 
There are at present twelve . branches, 


located in the States of California, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


Maryland, New York, Massachusetts, and 
the District of Columbia. Later on more 
agencies will probably be organized as the 
needs of the situation develop. 

‘“‘What the women are doing abroad is 
only too well known. It is estimated that 
80 per cent. of all the munitions made in 
Great Britain are manufactured by women 
workers. Since the beginning of the war 
approximately 1,250,000 women have been 
drawn into the various occupations held 
only by men before the war. This is an in- 
crease of more than 37 per cent. over the 
number of Englishwomen in industry in 
July, 1914. One munition-factory alone 
employs 40,000 women. You have only 
to remember that 7,000,000 men of Great 
Britain have gone into the fighting service 
to realize the tremendous draft on female 
labor necessary to keep things going. 

‘‘The time may come when our women 
will have to assist even’ to the business of 
building ships. That does not seem 
necessary here at the present time. How- 
ever, our function will be to canvass the 
country, find the number of working wo- 
men available, find the capacities for which 
they are qualified, and then be ready to 
have them step in when the Government 
ealls for them. Women are walking into 
Many new avenues of business and pro- 
fessional life not heretofore occupied by 
them.” 


Altho women workers soon began the 
work of self-protection, only a small per- 
centage of them are organized, but, says 
Mrs. Richards: 


‘‘We must protect ous women from ex- 
ploitation, and, remembering the expe- 
riences in England, where overwork in the 
beginning of the war proved harmful to 
the health of the worker and did not in- 
crease production, we must limit the hours 
of work and provide decent working condi- 
tions. The woman who does the same 
work as a man ought to receive the same 
pay. Safety devices should be installed, 
so that the danger of accidents is mini- 
mized and added machinery installed to 
eliminate heavy lifting and work which 
would otherwise be too great a strain. 
As the United States gives its resources 
and its men to help win this struggle for 
democracy, the women of the nation will 
take their places with a patriotic spirit 
unexcelled, and lend their energies in every 
phase of endeavor to the successful pros- 
ecution of the war. 

‘‘Very many men now going away to war 
will not come back at all. Many otliers 
will come back maimed and _ ineapaci- 
tated for their former vocations. The 
result will be a disturbance in the economic 
and labor situation that will be relieved here 
just as abroad. This is a new problem, 
for women are coming into industry as 
never before in the history of our nation. 
A great many of them will turn over their 
places to the returning soldiers again, 
but many move will remain at their posts 
of industry; }.ow many can not be judged 
until the times comes. These things will 


all have to be taken care of in their turn. 
Our problem now is to get out the full 
labor strength of the country and.to pre- 
pare the women of America for any emer- 
That is our par- 


gency that may arise. 
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Adhesive 


Plaster Tape 


apply Adhesive 





The Universal Mender 


It Will Serve You 


In a Thousand Ways 


Plaster Tape almost daily. Every home 


Mitte 7 of people use B & B Adhesive 
has countless uses for it. 


It is a strong tape, so it holds. 


or chafing. 


Applied to hands or heels it prevents blisters 
It seals fruit jars—insulates electric 


wires. Millions of yards a year are used by 


It is rubber- 


coated and thus practically waterproof. It This: is 


sticks without wetting to any- 
thing that’sdry. And it stays 
stuck. 


Applied to rubber or metal 
it stops leaks. One great use 
is in mending leaky lawn hose. 
Applied to wood or other 
things it repairs almost any 
break. 


Even tires and tubes can be 
temporarily mended by it. 


On golf clubs and tennis 
rackets it makes an ideal grip. 
And it clings like glued-on 
canvas. 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., 








Double-Sure Products 


This firm has a world-wide fame 
for the B&B Double-Sure products. 
These include: 


B & B}Absorbent Cotton 

B & B Bandages and Gauze 
B & B Fumigators 

B & B First Aid Outfits 


All made under ideal conditions. 
For safety’s sake, ask for B&B. 














Chicago and New York 


folks who know it. 


same adhesive tape that 
surgeons use to hold 
splints, for attaching band- 
ages and for supporting 
sprains. 


Get a spool today. You 
will wonder how you ever 
got along without it. For 
economy’s sake get a 5-yard 
spool. 


Sold by all druggists. 


We have a book which 
pictures many uses — full 
of good suggestions. Write 
and we’ll send it to you 
free. 
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Pll Tell You Why They’ve Made Good 


By ‘the Man in the Pullman 


“You ask me how Timken-Detroit 
gained their reputation for building motor- 
car axles? I’ll tell you. 


“Things like that don’t happen, there’s 
always a reason. 


“T have one of the reasons under the 
front end of my car and there’s another 
under the rear end. 


“But it isn’t s‘mply because they make 
good axles—it’s because they’re specialists 
—men who have put all their energies and 
resources into just that one thing for 
sixteen years. 


**You can depend on it they know their 
job. They aren’t satisfied with just ‘good 
enough’ axles, but only with the very best 
axles that every bit of their engineering 
knowledge, manufacturing ability, and 
financial strength of sixteen years can 
produce.” 


This man expresses what we believe a 
great many car owners have come to know 
about Timken-Detroit—that it is an organ- 
izationofengineering specialists withone 
single great idea in mind and sixteen 
years of experience behind that idea. 


But it is worth while to consider in more 
detail what that last statement means. 


First—Timken-Detroit is the oldest or- 
ganization in this country devoted exclu- 
sively to building front and rear axles 
for motor vehicles, with the*advantage of 
specialized knowledge of haulage problems 
since the day of horse-drawn vehicles. 


Second—Timken-Detroit is the largest 
exclusive axle-building institution covering 
the whole range of motor-car axles— 
front and rear, for both passenger cars and 
trucks. 

Third — Timken-Detroit means axles 
that are always up-to-date—axles embody- 
ing new developments that have been 
thought out, worked out, tested out and 
built, before the popular demand for them 
came, instead of long afterward. 


Fourth—The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company has always had and still retains 
the confidence of the car-builders who are 
firmly established, making the reliable, 
worthwhile passenger cars and motor- 
trucks. Read their names in booklet D-4, 
“The Companies Timken Keeps.”’ It will 
be sent free, postpaid, on request to 


THE 
YW TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY YW 
Detroit, Michigan 


Oldest and largest builder of front and rear axles for 
both passenger cars and motor-trucks. 


TIMKEN:DETROIT 
AXLES 
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ticular work and to it we will give our 
best attention.” 


Mrs. Richards has been identified with 
movements for the betterment of the 
condition of women and children in in- 
dustry and was active in New York State 
in the interests of the juvenile-placement 
bill. Says the writer in The Public Ledger: 


It was in Cleveland that she married 
Prof. Charles Russell Richards, director 
of Cooper Union, New York City. At the 
time of her marriage she resigned her place 
with the Department of Labor. Then 
along came the war and the call to service 
from Secretary Wilson. Putting aside the 
desire to live quietly in her new-found 
domestic circle, Mrs. Richards answered 
“the patriotic call’’ and has thrown herself 
into the new position with energy and en- 
thusiasm. She is the first woman to be 
appointed in the country as chief of the 
women’s division of the Department of 
Labor. 





THOUSANDS OF GERMAN DESERTERS 
HAVE FLED TO HOLLAND 

T Bergen-aan-Zee, which, be it known, 

is a small watering-place in Holland, 
there is a camp for German deserters, 
where those who have fled from the armies 
of the Kaiser, and who have been unable 
to obtain employment, have been corralled 
by the Dutch. Altogether, counting those 
who are able to maintain themselves, it is 
estimated that there are now within the 
jurisdiction of the Dutch more than 20,000 
Germans, cowed in spirit by the merciless 
discipline of their armies. Henry Suydam, 
a staff correspondent of the Brvoklyn 
Eagle, recently visited the camp, and he 
writes: 


There is no outward distinction in this 
camp from any of the various prison- 
camps scattered around Europe, or, indeed, 
from the miscellaneous camps in Holland 
itself, for Holland is dotted with concen- 
tration-depots for Belgian refugees, for 
Dutch unemployed, for British and CG>r- 
man interned troops, and for exchanged 
prisoners. 

I went to the deserters’ camp at Bergen- 
aan-Zee on a depressing day—one of those 
periods of rain and mist that makes these 
towns on the Dutch coast seem like mere 
islands in the North Sea. You chug 
through the Dutch swamps to the north of 
Alkmaar in a steam-tram, and the screech- 
ing of the miniature locomotive is the one 
sound that breaks the insistent Dutch 
silence. 

This is very quaint and charming, like 
so many things in Holland, up to a point— 
and that point is the camp. The deserter 
is a new phenomenon, at least in my own 
experience in matters of war. I think I 
must have expected to see a group of minor 
prophets in a Dutch wilderness. It was, 
at any rate, a shock to catch sight of men 
strolling around behind the barbed wire 
in ragged civilian clothes or torn uniforms, 
looking the same as German prisoners 
behind the British lines in France. Their 
appearance, however, was a mere item; 
it was the atmosphere of the camp that 
counted, an atmosphere such as I have 
hever met anywhere during my three 
years’ contact with so many primitive 
aspects of the war—an atmosphere that I 
can compare with only one thing, the 








curious depression—disintegration, almost 
—spread abroad in Petrograd by the 
Russian exiles who came tramping back 
from Siberia in March, 1917. 

The first German that I interviewed was 
the camp cook, who was a German sailor 
about thirty years of age, of sturdy 
physique and quick mentality. He shouted 
** Achtung!” in regular drill-ground fashion 
when I entered the kitchen, and the three 
spoons of his three assistants clattered to 
the floor. They clicked their wooden clogs 
together at the heel, and that ineffable, 
beaming expression of dog-like devotion 
assumed by a German soldier when ad- 
dressing a superior came across their faces. 
German discipline is taught to stick; its 
very stiffness becomes automatic, like 
shaking hands or raising one’s hat. 

Now this cook was a good type of man, 
by no means a coward, and with an evident 
desire to express himself. He answered 
** Ja wohl!” with fierce enthusiasm, when I 
asked him whether he was a deserter, and 
he bellowed ‘Ja wohl!’ again when I 
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asked him whether he had been at the | 


front, but beyond that he was non-com- 
mittal. When I asked why he had deserted, 
and what he thought of the German Gov- 
ernment, a look of fear came into his eyes, 
he stuttered and apologized, and wound up 


by admitting that it was ‘‘not safe to | 


discuss these things.” 
He had been in the galley of the German 


battle-ship Frauenlob during some of the | 


earlier naval actions. Just before the 
Jutland engagement he had been sent 
down to Zeebrugge, where he cooked for 
submarine crews, for whom he cherished 
great admiration. Their appetites, he 
said, were monstrous. He had never seen 
men eat such quantities with such speed, 
such devouring eagerness. 

One day, being satiated with German 
war, he walked up the Belgian coast to 
Knocke, went into hiding for some time, 
and then, by an elaborate process, crawled 
under the wire entanglements along the 
frontier, escaped the sentries, and arrived 
on Dutch territory. 





It is not at all unlikely that he will | 


eventually land in Hoboken, for he says 
that he should like to see his mother and 
his sweetheart after the war, but if Ger- 
many refuses to grant an amnesty he will 
go to America. 

Outside, a young Bavarian was pacing 
up and down in the rain. The Eagle 
correspondent approached him and asked 
suddenly: 


**Do you think the German Government 
will ever pardon deserters?” 

He regarded me in a determined way, 
as if he had been thinking about just that 
point. Then he said, as one who states 
an axiom: ‘‘If Germany wins, there will 
be no pardons.” 

“Yes, we know that,” I said. ‘But 
do you think the Germans have a chance 
to win?” 

The man gritted his teeth and said grimly: 
“That is by no means impossible.” 

Then he went off again, squdging 
about in the mud, as if the prospect 
angered him in a personal way, as it well 
might. But he would say nothing. The 
German Government, it seems, sends out 
spies as deserters and “plants” them 
in various camps to acquire signs of 
revolutionary gossip. 

These men are disowned by the German 
Government, of course. They are men 
without a country, and that, intrinsically, | 
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—the Story of a 
New Jacket that gives 
warmth without bulk 


AVE you seen the new Tom 
Wye? You'll want one as 
soon as you see it. 

Men everywhere are wearing it 
for motoring, for sports and for 
general business purposes. Busi- 
ness men wear it under their coats 
and find that it gives warmth with- 
out bulk. Traveling men like it 
because it folds into small space 
and comes out without a wrinkle. 
It is tailored from finely knitted 
cloth and can be worn in count- 

less places where you would 
not wear a sweater. 


Knitted by the Tom Wye 
stitch 

This stitch gives the fabric 
its special close, firm texture. 
Yet the fabric is so elastic 
that it will spring back into 
shape if stretched. 

The yarn used in the Tom 
Wye is pure, double-combed 
Australian worsted wool, the only 
wool that will stand hard wear 
and hold its elasticity. 

The jacket is carefully tailored. 
Shoulder seams stay in place; but- 
tonholes will not stretch; front lies 
flat; no bulging under the arms. 

Made in 10 colors; sizes 34 to 
46. Prices $12.50 with sleeves, 
$11.00 without sleeves. 

The Tom Wye is carried in 
fine stores. Or address 


BARNES @iccatioy NEW YORK 
3303 FIFTH AVENUE AT 3177 STREET 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WYE KNITTING MILLS 


WINCHENDON MASSACHUSETTS 


— 
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ONLIWON 


The Roycrofters, a development of the late 
Elbert Hubbard's ideal, provide every detail of equip- 
ment that makes for the Health and Happiness of 
their guests and workers. 


This is but one of their beautiful buildings 
at East Aurora, N. Y. Every one of their 
buildings is equipped with— 
















)NLIWON 





HYGIENE 








holes to bore. 





Pac of ONLIWON Paper 


== to msert. ame in the 

1000 full size sheets, inter- 

folded in an_ inconceivably 

small package Your dealer will funish 


EB 1281 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

= Makers of ONLIWON Paper Towels and Towel Cabinets 
= 

ea MAN A RT RT ih 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ONLIWON is the system for your HOME because 
it is so Sanitary, Efficient and Economical—because 
it will add to the attractiveness of your toilet rooms. 


ONLIWON HYGIENE is the combination of an inter- 
folded package of sanitary tissue sheets and a cabinet which 
protects each sheet from dust and germs, serves just two 
sheets at a time and PREVENTS WASTE. 
ONLIWON TOILET PAPER is of fine quality but 
moderate in price—made of the highest grade material— 
1000 soft, firm, full sized sheets, cut and folded by machines 
in an inconceivably small package—reaches you untouched 
and uncontami 3 

ONLIWON CABINETS are so simple that not a minute 
is required to insert the ONLIWON package. They are 
attractive and durable—use cannot injure them—no knobs 
to turn—nothing to get out of order. 

They will not mar your walls or woodwork. 


yourself, quickly—easily. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR YOUR HOME 
Send us your dealer's name and $1.85 a 
S. the nickel-plated ONLIW ON Cabinet and eight 1000- 


U. ad 
ckages of ONLIWON toilet 
the pm me for $3.20. The regular price of the cabinet is $1 


additional supplies of paper at the regular ‘. 1000- 
sheet packages for $1.35, or sixteen 1000-sheet packages s for $2 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 





No new 
You can replace the na unsightly fixtures 


ind we will send you, prepaid, to any 


paper, or sixteen waa packages and 
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Russia Before and After the War 


An astonishing description of the developments the war has caused 
in the Russian people. ussia of To-day, by John Foster Fraser, 
ee Oe ae country and future. Profusely illustrated; cloth 

by mail, $1.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPAN , New York. 


Be a Better Salesman 


You can— whether you are a beginner or already experienced. 
Successful Selling, by E. LEICHTER, will help you to train your- 
self to judge every prospect right, and use the selling tactics best 
adapted to each individual case. By mail, 54 cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 











vital importance to every Bible student. 


passages which have been constantly attacked. 


clearly in this important new book, 


and Their 
the Author 
pa Hae most remarkable 








Discoveries That Vindicate The Bible 


Amazing archeological discoveries have been made during the past few years which are of the most 
Original manuscripts dug up in Egypt are found to answer con- 
clusively many of the criticisms that have been leveled at the Bible and defend many of the Scriptural 
Writings centuries older than any previously discovered 
have been unearthed and their priceless contents translated. 
accurate political and geographical knowledge possessed by New Testament writers, and shatter many of 
the claims of destructive criticism. The whole fascinating story of these discoveries is told simply and 


The New Archeological Discoveries 


Bearing upon the New Testament. By Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt.D. In a vivid and fascinating way, 
and their story of the life and customs of the earliest Christians, draw- 
parallels between the modes of living of that period and of our own. 
striking illustrations of the sculpture, architecture, etc., which have been brought to light. 
volume will prowsde rs, Lecturers, and other Bible students with a ioe hk store of oie able and necessary 
material will give to the general reader much worth-while entertainment and in! ion. 
A large book handsomely bound in cloth; price $3 net; by caaae ye 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Some of these give striking proof of the 
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is a very awkward position, in these days 
when a passport is more precious than a 
bank-account. There was indeed more 
than a touch of the Philip Nolan legend 
in one of the smaller barracks, where | 
found several youths manufacturing trin- 
kets out of odds and ends of wood and tin. 
The wall was pasted with photographs 
cut from German illustrated papers. The 
German Emperor was conspicuously absent, 
but Hindenburg and Ludendorff glared on 
one side, while Kerensky and Miliukoff 
beamed on the other. There were no 
German flag, no German inscriptions, no 
drawings, but enough pictures of German 
troops. 


The procedure of the Government in the 
The 


eases of these Germans is peculiar. 


writer says: 


The man who surrenders himself to the 
Duteh authorities, either in or out of uni- 
form, and declares himself a deserter, is 
required to establish his status, as the 
presumptive evidence is that he is an 
actual belligerent. Many airmen, both 
British and German, have been forced to 
descend on Dutch territory during the 
war, because of engine trouble, and these 
men have often put themselves miles from 
their abandoned airplane and then given 
themselves up as deserters, for the deserters 
are allowed to return to their own country, 
if they so elect, while the ordinary soldier 
who is compelled, for some reason, to 
trespass on Dutch soil is interned for the 
duration of the war without choice. 

Deserters are of two sorts—men who 
are in actual military service, and those 
who wish to avoid it. There is no differ- 
ence in their treatment, once the Dutch 
Government undertakes their care. These 
men have no money, work is searce, and, 
in any case, they have no references of good 
behavior in a previous employment. As 
such men, without money or work, would 
naturally be a danger if allowed to roam 
about Holland as vagrants, they are con- 
fined in the camp at Bergen-aan-Zee. Their 
names are listed at the employment agen- 
cies, and thousands of them have thus got 
work and been released from confinement. 

The German Legation in The Hague 
renounces these Germans, and the Gov- 
ernment takes no cognizance of them. 
They receive no pay, naturally, but they 
have the prerogatives, so far as the Dutch 
Government is concerned, of returning to 
Germany at any time, altho what pun- 
ishment would be meted out by the German 
military authorities is not evident. 

With the deserters in a camp at Bergen- 
aan-Zee is quartered a whole company of 
cosmopolitan rogues, awaiting possible de- 
portation. The camp is, in fact, a sort of 
penal colony for foreigners in Holland, 
altho the German deserters and the com- 
mon vagabonds do not mix. I saw Chinese, 
Roumanians, Russians, Indians, South- 
Americans, Poles, Hungarians—a dozen 
nationalities. These men are, however, of 
no significance in this connection, except 
in so far as they lower, quite distinctly, 
the moral tone of the camp. 

As evidence of the perfection of the 
German espionage system, it may be said 
that none of these deserters has been able 
to communicate with his relatives in 
Germany. The brand of outcast has been 
stamped upon them; letters addrest to 
them or sent by them are stopt. They 
may not come into contact with Germans 
at any point. They have become non- 
Germans, which is something much worse, 
in the German mind, than mere English 
or Americans. 
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HOW SAPPER KELLEY, WATER-DIVINER 
SAVED THE DAY AT GALLIPOLI 





‘Ge you, who drink when you are 
thirsty, and to whom a half gallon of 
liquid is just a fair day’s ration in hot 
weather, imagine the sufferings in the 
Gallipoli campaign of the British forces 
who fought on the burning desert sands on 
the scant allowance of a pint of tepid water 
a day? If you can, then imagine even that 
supply cut off, and you will understand the 
importance of Sapper Kelley and his water- 
divining rod. <A writer in the London 
Graphic says: 


True, there were wells at some of the 
landing-places, and before the great heat 
water could often be procured in small 
quantities by scooping shallow pans on 
the beach, but, as a rule, more than:two- 
thirds of the supply had to be brought 
from abroad, risking the uncertainty of a 
sea- voyage and the certainty of being 
landed under shell-fire. The average 
ration was about a pint and a half, which 
decreased to a pint when most needed, 
that is, when fighting was being carried on. 

When you remember that here at home 
the individual consumption in cool weather 
is somewhere about three pints of liquid 
per day, and in hot weather something 
nearer half a gallon, you will realize to 
what extremes of hardships our men were 
subjected. To add to this came dust and 
insects, which mingled with the food. The 
result was dysentery and sickness, and a 
general sapping of the strength of our 
forces. 

The Turks had always more water than 


‘we. At Anzac they held the wells near 


Lonesome Pine, and inland from Cape 
Helles, at Krithia, a fair supply existed. 
Their transport-lines naturally could not 
be interfered with. Besides this, they 
were all more or less inured to extreme 
heat, while our men had to go through 
a soul-flaying period of readjustment 
before their constitutions could conform 
to this and all the unusual eonditions of 
an existence for ‘which their lives before 
had so little prepared them. 

Looking down from ‘‘Walker’s Ridge,” 
somewhere about the 800-foot level, could 
be seen the dozen tanks which usually 
contained the water-supply for the Army 
at Anzac. Many men were gathered 
round, but the tanks were empty. No 
water seemed nearer than a matter of 
seven days, when the new supply by sea 
was due. Meantime, the trenches had to 
be manned as usual, and the continuous 
attack carried on against Johnny Turk. 


It was in this crisis that Sapper Stephen 
Kelley, water-diviner, played his part in 
saving the situation. He was lying 
wounded on a stretcher outside a clearing 
on the lower level, but his mind was busily 
at work. Says the writer in The Graphic: 


In Australia, water-divining is a much 
more usual. proceeding than here, where 
the precious fluid is seldom scarce. The 
owner of a sheep-run when taking up 
a new tract of country will naturally 
employ a professional diviner to locate the 
best spots for putting down bores, and 
thus securing a permanent supply for 
the sheep at many different quarters of 
the run. In his profession of engineering 
Sapper Kelley had many times used his 
gift at home. 

He had noticed on the Peninsula that 
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tive in net sales 


Paper you need. 


Have you read 


printed matter? 
today. 


Selecting a paper is like 
locating a business 


HE choice ofa site on Fifth 

Avenue, instead of on Sixth, is 
not merely a question of locality. It 
is a choice of customers. So with the 
paper you choose for your booklet. 
The Sixth Avenue grade of paper is 
all right in its place, dut is a booklet 
about your product its place? 


Fifth Avenue paper—the Strathmore 
Paper that expresses the luxurious- 
ness, strength, dignity or exclusive- 
ness of your product—will make 
your printed matter finer, more 
worthy of consideration, more effec- 


printer or advertising agent will help 
you find the particular Strathmore 


of Paper,” a monograph worthy the 
study of every user and designer of 


Strathmore 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 
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produced. 
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Words You Use Incorrectly 


are more numerous than you realize. Prove this conaiuon 
rself —and correct it—by examining this book, 
. It is packed with corrections valuable to every 
quent accurately. By mail, 25 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAN - New York 
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1 Tennis Taught by an Expert 


in Modern Tennis, by P. A. Vaile. A thorough, expert description 
of the principles and methods used by the International champions 
48 photographs of McLoughlin, Brookes, Williams, etc., in action 
Cloth, by mail, $2.16. Fank & Wagnalls Company, New York. 





They’ve Been 
Fighting in France 
For Hundreds of Years 


Almost 1500 years ago hundreds of thousands were killed 
in a bloody battle between the aves Huns—“‘the most 
barbarous of barbarians’—and the defending Franks, in 
the very Champagne district where the war now rages. _ 

France has been Europe's battlefield throughout its his- 
tory. Bloody struggles were long ago fought over the very 

round now teasing the conflict—Lille, Liege, Mons, Nancy, 

‘oitiers, Ypres, Mulhausen, Arras, Aix-la~Chapelle, all have 
borne the brunt Sf heavy gunnery in former years. _—_— 

The underlying racial envies, grudges, and prejudices 
which, full grown into vicious hatred, hel to precipitate 
the present conflict, are dragged out into the pure white light 
of historical truth in GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
now issued in one large volume, illustrated, for $1.75 net; by 
mail, $1.95. Send for it to-day—it will thrill and enlighten 





you. It is classic and authoritative. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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BoneDry! 


Service Station for Your Car. 
Another Exclusive Advantage of 


Threaded Rubber Insulation 


Thus for the first time has been realized what 








has been the dream of engineers since the infancy 
of electric starting and lighting. 


When you buya Still Better Willard 
with Threaded Rubber Insulation— 
you know it’s brand new because it is 
made and shipped to the Service Station 
BONE-DRY. 


Not a drop of acid touches it till it 
is ready for immediate service. The 
battery solution is put into it, and the 
battery fully charged, just before it 
goes on the car. 


The reason that this is the only type 
of storage battery which can be and is 
shipped bone-dry is because it has 
Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation 
between the plates. 


In addition it is the one automobile 
starting and lighting battery with the 
advantages of complete protection to 
the life of the plates through a hard 
rubber insulation that neither lessens 


voltage nor increases the size and 
weight of the battery. It is a brand 
new battery when you get it and a 
better battery as long as you have it. 


When in service on your car, how- 
ever, 1t must be filled with distilled 
water at regular intervals, like any 
other battery. 


You owe it to yourself to learn all 
about this remarkable Willard im- 
provement in battery quality. It costs 
a little more, but the slightly higher 
price is far offset by the assurance of 
dependable starting and lighting. 


Go to the Willard Service Station 
and let them tell you all about it. 
Meantime, write Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Company, Cleveland, for an 
interesting free book, “The Story of 
196,000 Little Threads.” 
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indications were not wanting of the 
chanee of striking a flow. This informa- 
tion was telephoned at once to the Com- 
mand at the Ridge. General Hughes 
immediately came down in person to in- 
vestigate what seemed a slim chance of 
saving the situation. The whole open 
area was under shell-fire incessantly at 
this time, and yet Sapper Kelley, with the 
aid of two comrades and a crutch, man- 
aged to hobble along to meet the officers, 
and, stating his belief that a flow was 
procurable, he at once started on his 
search. 

The operation is carried out, as a rule, 
with a willow rod or fork held in both 
hands, just on a level with the chest. 
When passing over the flow the rod dips 
violently downward, thus indicating the 
best spot for sinking or boring. A copper 
rod or coin is sometimes employed. 
Sapper Kelley, in this case with a fine 
sense of irony, used the flange of a Turkish 
shell straightened to form a rod. After 
walking for some time, he located a strong 
flow on a bank of sand, but fifty feet from 
sea-level. This at a depth of six feet was 
found to deliver fully 2,000 gallons per 
hour. The shortage was at once obviated 
and the trenches manned witha rejuvenated 
army. 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 





LAYING ‘“‘follow the leader’? among 

the clouds above the enemy lines 
without compass, altimeter, or map is the 
thrilling experience described by a young 
aviator in France who tells brightly and 
with true Yankee spirit of his early flights 
on the front. Walter J. Shaffer is attached 
to the French Eseadrille, and from his 
quarters in an ancient chateau he writes to 
his mother, Mrs. Charles E. Shaffer, of 
Dauphin, Pa. In letters which the Phila- 
delphia Press prints he says: 


Hope you will pardon the paper, but this 
is all I have now and I am too busy flying 
to go to town and get more. Incidentally, 
this paper was bought for use as a diary, 
something which I kept very faithfully 
until things got too interesting, which was 
right after my first flight alone—and now 
the fire has gone out again. Darn these 
open fireplaces anyway! This living in a 
chateau is all right in summer-time, but, 
oh, you winter! 

The last two days being fairly clear, 
I have flown regularly morning and after- 


noon, having been on patrol duty three | , 
| motor than his. 


of four and five and one has his allotted that I could not throttle it down so low as 


times to date. These patrols go in groups 


placee—to the right and above the leader, 
or behind or left, as the case may be—and 
he is supposed to stay there, something 
which is easier said than done, for many a 
pilot loses his life by getting out of position, 
generally on a turn, and falling behind, 
when down comes a Boche lickety-split— 
and one more man is missing. 

Believe me, little Walter was right 
on that leader’s tail, toujours, for none of 
my instruments had arrived yet, I had no 
compass, no altimeter, and, worst of all, 
no map, which assuredly made things inter- 
esting, if not a little dangerous, since it 
was all strange country to me. Why, I 


didn’t even know which way was Boche 
territory, and which French, so you can 
realize as well as I the position I was in, 
for if my engine had gone bad I would 
have been quite as liable to head for Ger- 
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| many as the interior of France. However, 
the motor ran perfectly and I had little 
trouble following the leader, who wore a 
crimson silk head-piece. Anyway, I stuck 
right behind the old boy, for I had not the 
least idea where the ‘‘lines’’ were. 

After we came back I discovered I had 
passed over Reims and been flying along 
the front for half an hour. No, I can’t 
say I noticed any striking thing about it, 
because I was too busy playing tag with 
the leader to notice much else. 

This morning we went out again. Four 
of us were supposed to go, buf one fellow 
went on “‘ ponni”’ near the field and another 
couldn’t start at all on account of engine 
trouble. So two of us started, I being the 
near man, taking my place behind and 
above, still without map, compass, or any- 
thing else. It was rather misty, with here 
and there thick, fleecy clouds, which made 
it necessary to fly close or we would lose 
each other soon. So I stuck pretty close, 
for the country was still new to me, the 
only things I had noticed on the first trip 
being a big forest and two rivers with 
eanals paralleling them, which was not a 
whole lot. 

However, this bird kept going until 
we got near Reims and then turned to the 
right and went across the lines. Naturally 
I followed, not knowing where I was, but 
quite interested, nevertheless. I had just 
noticed a large space of ground beneath 
me which was clear of snow and looked as 
if it had had a bad case of smallpox, for 
it sure was pockmarked. 

“Well,” thinks I, ‘this must be the 
front.” 

I was not left in doubt long, for zowie! 
went something with a loud bang near by, 
and I took a look in the looking-glass— 
yes, we have one right in front of us to see 
if one’s goggles are on straight—which 
gives me a clear view behind, but no Ger- 
man was in sight, so I concluded it wasn’t 
a German trying to “pockmark”” me— 
and then another one went off with a little 
louder bang. Still I did not know what 
was up, but my leader did, and he was 
heading into a cloud with all the motor 
at his command. 

Yes, ma’am, I was right behind him, 
not because I was particularly seared of 
the shots, I was curious about them, and 
was wondering what they were; but I 
was afraid of losing that Frenchman, 
for without him I was lost. And that’s 
just what I did do, altho I stuck so close 
to him in the clouds, I nearly ran over him, 
but lose him I did, incidentally coming 
out of the cloud standing on one wing. 








Fortunately, I soon noticed my partner 
and made haste to catch him; which was 
quite easy, since I. had a much better 
In fact, it was so good 


his, and this made following him very 
difficult, since I was always overrunning 
him and to prevent this had to make figure 
S’s all the time to keep behind him. He 
did not try any more daring sorties over 
the lines and we got home without further 
adventure, where I was told that we had 
been shelled by shrapnel. 


In the afternoon Shaffer went up again, 
and this time he had his maps. The patrols 
are made up of different pilots each time 
with an experienced flier to lead. For 
Shaffer was not yet fighting altho he and 
his companions in training were all armed. 
He writes of this flight: 


I'll say the leader we had this afternoon 
was some flier, for he sure could handle a 





| 
| 








Flew along at a low altitude for 
some time (about 1000 meters) and then all 
of a sudden he stood his plane right on its 


plane. 


tail and began climbing. ‘ Well,” thinks I, 
“if you can do it, so can I.” So up I 
goes after him, and for a greenhorn I don’t 
think I did so badly, for he didn’t beat me 
by much. We nearly lost the other French- 
man, tho. He either didn’t want to or 
couldn’t climb that steep, for it takes a 
good motor to climb that way. 

I began to notice things this time, 
looking down curiously at the “‘sausage 
balloons,”’ and zigzagging trenches, which 
made me think of a bunch of kids playing 
in the sand, but seeing shrapnel bursting 
some distance ahead of us and shells 
throwing spurts of dirt in the air below 
removed the idea of Atlantic City very 
quickly. We were nearing Reims at the 
time, and I was wondering whether my 
guide was going to run into the puffballs, 
which denoted shrapnel ahead of us, when 
he suddenly shook his wings up and down 
like a duck shaking water off her back (a 
signal that he had seen a Boche) and doing 
a vertical ‘‘virage,’’ doubled back on his 
tracks. 

I did not get around as quick as he, 
but I beat the Frenchman, anyway. I 
thought we lost him. Not knowing 
whether he had seen a Boche or not, I 
decided it wouldn’t be a bad idea to load 
my gun. This was a matter of a second, 
but required steering with my left hand, 
a rather hard feat for me, as my left hand 
knoweth not what my right hand doeth. 
Naturally, the plane performed some queer 
gyrations during the loading process. The 
fact that I was armed and ready didn’t 
give me the confidence you might imagine, 
because I doubt if I could hit the side of a 
barn anyway. 

Fortunately for me, no Boche appeared, 
and we landed again with ‘‘yours truly” 
a little wiser. One never hears the word 
airplane here, the French having two nick- 
names for a plane. One is “‘zang”’ and the 
other ‘“‘cookoo,” the latter probably be- 
cause the wires sing when one goes up 
fast. I never have discovered the origin 
of ,the word ‘‘zang,” unless it’s for the 
same singing reason, for those wires sure 
do sing sometimes. 

To-day I got all my instruments, alti- 
meter, compass, map, and watch, the 
latter being a young alarm-clock; also 
some paper gloves, which sure are neces- 
sary. Nearly froze two fingers this morn- 
ing and then was up only 3,000 meters, so 
what would I do when at 6,000? We got 
paper shoes also—but have not got cold 
feet yet. My hands are cold now, tho. 
The fire’s out, too. Darn these romantic 
open fireplaces, anyway! 


Of another practise flight during which 
he prepared to ‘‘engage the enemy,” he 
writes: 


Was out this morning with another 
American and a seasoned flier to lead 
us, and am glad to say he considered my 
flying trés bien, because I stuck so close to 
him. I was supposed to be a little to the 
right and above-him, and the fact that I 
kept this position’ no. matter which way 
he went was what caused his praise. Take 
it from me, no one knew better than “‘ yours 
truly” the value of sticking close to ‘‘ Papa,” 
for what pie I would be for a Boche now! 

I sure thought I saw one this morning, 
and he sure had me worried, because | 
had no idea the course of action necessary 
for me to pursue, having been ordered to 
follow the chef de groupe. I was doing this 
all right and apparently the sight of the 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 


Let Us Introduce You to 
a Town That Believes 
in Good Roads! 


Did you ever see a more interesting 
layout of a city than this of Madison? 









Lake-fronts at top, bottom, and 
end. And what a waist-line! A lithe 
young American city of the very best 
and most progressive type. 


Its streets are its special care. Its 
motor-cars are so many, its trucking 
is so heavy, that the town demands 
streets that are dustless, mudless and 
bumpless. 


Therefore, it is a Tarvia town. 


Note the black lines in the map: 
those are Tarvia streets—39 miles of them. 


Madison began with Tarvia in 1908. 
The people liked it so well that street 
after street has been treated with 
Tarvia. 

The officials gave the people what 
they wanted, namely, streets without 
dust, without mud, without noise, 
and without big maintenance expense. 


Madison continued to use Tarvia 
extensively during 1917 and the 
Tarvia mileage in Madison will be 
bigger this year. For Madison, like 
hundreds of other American towns, 
has found in Tarvia the solution of 
the vexatious road problem. 


The Street Superintendent has writ- 
ten recently in a published article 
about the streets of Madison: 






















(Upper picture) 
Madison Street, Madison, Wisconsin. Constructed 
with “*Tarvia-X,"’ penetration method, 1912. 






(Lower picture) 
Regent Street, Madison, Wisconsin. Constructed 
with Tarvia Topeka M:tx on old macadam 
base, 1915. 







“We have been informed by offi- 
cials from various cities who have 
visited Madison to inspect our 
streets and obtain cost-data of 
maintenance that we maintain our 
streets at a lower cost than any 
other city in this section.” 








Now, when the nation needs 
good roads so that motor-trucks 
can help out the great railroad 
congestion, it is more important 
than ever that every commu- 
nity should investigate the road 
proposition thoroughly. 










To any one interested we should 
be glad not only to send our 
regular good-roads literature, 
but to give advice on specific 
road problems. 

















Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 
well as road authorities, The Barrett Com: has 
organized a Special Service Department, Which 
keeps up to the minute on all road a If you 
will write to the nearest office regarding road con- 
ditions or problems in your vicinity the matter will 
have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. 
This service is free for —— If you want better 
roads and lower tazes, this Department can greatly 
assist you. 
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plane off to our left caused him no uneasi- 
ness for he kept right on going. So did I, 
but I got my gun cocked and ready, never- 
theless, and nearly dislocated my neck 
keeping an eye on that suspicious-looking 
plane as it swung around behind and 
above us. If it was a Boche he sure 
eould have potted us then, especially 
myself, who was directly in line of fire, 
because he had the sun at his back. 
That’s a very important point, let me 
assure you, for if you come at a man with 
the sun at your back he can’t see you 
until you are very close. Just about 
the time that plane secured this coveted 
position my leader shook his wings up and 
down, a signal that he had seen a Boche. 

There I was up a tree, for I had no 
orders what to do in a case like this, 
whether to attack on my own hook, or 
wait to see what the leader does. The 
leader kept on going, tho, and I followed, 
edging up a little closer to him and keep- 
ing one eye on the ‘‘Boche.’’ I had been 
looking for identification marks for some 
time on this plane, and as he came closer 
I found them—not the big, black iron 
cross I had been expecting, but the red, 
white, and blue tail of a ‘‘spad.” I assure 
you I was somewhat relieved and gave 
more of my time to studying the land- 
seape below, watching shrapnel bursting 
a short distance away where they were 
shelling an aviator, and wondering what 
that little red toy balloon was going up so 
high (3,800 meters) all by its lonesome, and 
then I discovered why, because the plane 
I had thought was a Boche was using this 
balloon to practise maneuvering. 

Gee, whiz! but it was cold, too, one of 
those bitter cold mornings when one’s 
breath looks like a stream of smoke and 
getting out of bed goes hard, especially 
since it took all night to warm it up, and 
me floating around in this stuff some 14,000 
feet high. Do you wonder I was cold, even 
with paper gloves on? ‘Those paper gloves 
are quite an idea, and are made of pliable 
paper and put on under the fur-lined 
gloves. For our feet we have sheepskin- 
lined shoes, and also paper ones to slip on 
over the regular shoes. My feet have 
never gotten cold, but, oh, my face! That’s 
where I mind it. 

Am beginning to get the lay of the land 
now, and could even distinguish the sharp 
cracks of exploding shells above the roar 
of my motor. It’s very interesting to look 
down on all this and I am very curious to 
see it at close range. 


America has no copyright on _ the 
“‘swivel-chair’’ soldier, it would appear, 
altho in France they call them 
cades,”’ for Shaffer writes: 


*“embus- 


From my four months of association with 
Frenchmen in clerical and official positions 
in the different schodls I passed through I 
fear I was acquiring a very bad opinion of 
the French as a patriotic race. So many 
““embuscades” holding down' jobs and de- 
lighting in showing their authority I never 
did see. But here at the front it’s all 
different. Every one is anxious and willing 
to do his part for the cause, and my only 
regret is that I can not talk or under- 
stand enough French to learn the things I 
wish to know, for after we come back from 
each patrol the leader tells us our mistakes, 
and I, having to get it translated, lose a 
lot of it. So I have to use my eyes to 
catch the rest. 

My powers of observation are fairly 
keen, tho, and I don’t miss much, only I 
do discover some things a little late some- 
times. I have a prince of a captain, tho, 
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and he generally gives me the benefit of the 
doubt, knowing how anxious I am to learn 
the game, for so I always have regarded it. 
It sure is getting some interesting now, and 
] realize I have an awful lot to learn, or 
perchance my next move will be to the 
cemetery, and then my mail will have a 
Sam Hill of a time reaching me. 

Grub is quite good and plentiful here, 
and they have a lot of rules with fines 
attached which you might do well to copy, 
viz.: Being late for meals, ten centimes; 
coming to table without proper dress, ten 
more centimes; hats off while eating or you 
lose twenty centimes; spilling a glass of 
“pinard,” one frane, or even forcible exit 
from the room, for Frenchmen consider 
this brand of wine very valuable. There is 
no fine for drinking soup, so we have quite 
a little music. They make it pretty hard 
for us three Americans, because when 
they get all lit up with “‘pinard”’ and feel 
in a singing mood, they want us to sing 
American songs to them. And no amount 
of insisting that any singing of ours would 
bring in the gendarmes would turn them 
from their desire. 

Getting hungry now, and that’s time 
to stop writing, for all my interest centers 
in my stomach then. 


Apparently no grand-opera singers will 
be developed in the bunch, for Shaffer writes 
of the poilu’s idea of extended harmony: 


Every Frenchman likes to sing, whether 
he can or not, and,!believe me, we Americans 
suffer a lot, for their singing at times is 
surely one of the horrors of war. The 
peculiar thing—to me—about their singing 
is that there seems to be no harmony in it. 
The song seems to be made only to help 
the singer get as many rods in as possible. 
That’s the way it sounds to me, but the 
fact that I don’t understand the words 
may account for it. 

The other day we went to Chalons-sur- 
Marne, and on the way we passed a large 
number of Singalese, Turcos, Italians, and 
a few Anamese soldiers. They were 
walking and traveling light, whether from 
necessity or preference I don’t know; but 
some had no socks and others only one pant- 
leg. We even saw one black fellow sitting 
under a tree taking off his shoes and stock- 
ings, and a little later he could be seen 
walking happily down the muddy road, 
socks in one hand and shoes in the other. 
His idea was good, altho a little chilly 
on the feet, because the day was rainy 
and naturally mud was deep, sticky, and 
everywhere. At least that eccentric sol- 
dier kept his shoes and socks dry. But 
how long his feet kept warm is a question, 
for we were in the truck with sweaters 
and fur coats on. Believe me, the crowd 
had a hearty laugh watching him go slop- 
ping nonchalantly down the road. 

We had quite some shopping to do, 
mostly consisting of eatables. We soon 
became separated in the town as we went 
on our different errands. When we met 
the truck again, one American had ac- 
quired some cheese, pots and pans, shoes, 
and eggs. That night Putnam cooked up 
some cheese and condensed milk, which we 
ate with bread. It would have been a dish 
fit for a king if the condensed milk had not 


» been sweetened; we tried to overcome that 


by killing it with salt, a stunt that was 
about as successful as my sweetening hot 
chocolate with molasses. 

Shaffer closes his letter with a paragraph 
that accounts for at least three of the 
deaths by ‘‘accident” on that day’s cas- 
ualty list. He writes: 





At last my ‘“‘zang” is nearly ready, and 
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_;The Lake St. Power House, Cleveland, has 
the coolest and best lighted large boiler room 
in the country. 


Yet it has fifty-four 700 horsepower boilers, and nearly 
all the air for ventilation must come from the side opposite 
the turbine room. 


The boiler batteries run crosswise—six rows of 9 boilers 
each, There are two roof levels, one just over the boilers, 
and one over the bunkers and coal conveyors. Between 
boilers and bunkers are wide ventilating openings, pro- 
tected by double lines of weatherproof, top-hung Pond 
Continuous Sash. , 


Every boiler front is well lighted. Heated air goes 
straight ur and out. From the outer end of each firing 
aisle a strong breeze sweeps the full length of the aisle. 


Similarly in the Ford Power House, with its upstairs 
boiler room, a division of roof levels enables lighting and 
ventilating lines of Pond Continuous Sash to be used 
between boilers and bunkers. 


A booklet, “Air and Light in Power Houses,” describes fully 
these and other striking power house installations, and 
tells more about appropriate forms of sash for such buildings. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Allegheny Ave. and Witte St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We cooperate with your 
architect or engineer 





| INVESTM@BENT VALUE | 















Lupton Steel Sash, Pivoted Factory Type, 
Counterbalanced Type. Pond Continuous Sash, 
Pond Opera’ Device, Lupton Steel Par- 
tition and Doors, Lupton Rolled Steel Skylight. 


UPPER VIEW 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Lake 
St. Power House; R. L. Cobb, Chief 
Engineer. Roof is Pond Truss, Power 
House Type. Pond Continuous Sash in 
roof: Lupton Pivoted Sash in boiler room: 
Lupton Power House Sash in turbine 
room. 


LOWER VIEW 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. 
B. Mayo, Mechanicaland Construction 


7 _ Pond Continuous Sash in 

: Special Pond Continuous Sash in 

. boiler room: Lupton Special Steel Sash 
in engine room. 







































ELECT shoes according 
to quality, not price— | 
that's the way to get | 
satisfactionthe sure way | 
to make your shoe money 
go farthest. The name |: 
Florsheim identifies shoes of | 
superior quality—depend- 
able today as heretofore. | 








Eight to twelve dollars; reason- ij 
ably priced, value considered. 


Ask for The Florsheim Shoe—see i j 
the Styles of the Times. Booklet | i 


of Military scenes on request. i] 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
i Chicago, U.S. A. 


Ht 
I 
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The Ormond— 




















[HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville Kieiser | 


A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject. 
invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-man. Contains many 
choice selections for practise. Cloth, 543 pp. $1.25 net; postage 12c. 
PUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, 254-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


SAVE 25% to 60% 
GRAFLEX -KODAKS 


f Cameras and Lenses of ev: rary description. 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 















busineas over 18 yra. Write 





Asa Play-Pen 









= ng” Feature Means Real Econ- 
omy inSpene, Ts me and Money. Why buy or be 
crib, play-pen and bassinet? 


KIDDIE-KOOP 


COMBINATION CRIB, PLAY-PEN, BASSINET 
Springs and sanitary mattress raise as desired to 

sinet position. Then as a roomy, comfortable Crib 

ht-time or Taig ® indoors or out, always a 












Play-Pen safe from animals, insects, draughts and 
harvaful’ playthings. 
Folds Enclosing Springs a agen to pant Janie 





Instantly, 
Many other exclusive featur: 
stitute. yD 6 oF eaticmand ~-F ‘iat ~~ Pisese “ 


EM, TRIMBLE MFC. CO. 15 Ante Rochester, N.Y. 
re Beaiere Witte for Diacous Mie. -, Toronto 
Write for Diecoun' 
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I may fly to-morrow. Incidentally, an 
order has gone forth that pilots are for- 
bidden to do acrobatics any more, any- 
where. This order came about because 
eight airplanes were smashed yesterday, 
causing three deaths, all because of pilots 
doing stunts. We had our lesson here with 
our lieutenant’s death, caused by acro- 
baties. Nothing daunted, one of our pilots 
yesterday was trying the same thing. 
Now, however, it is forbidden. 





Private Charles A. Snickers, of the 
104th United States Infantry, is in the 
trenches at the front, and in a letter 
written to his sister, Mrs. Alfred Carlson, 
of Worcester, Mass., and printed in the 
Worcester Evening Gazette, he describes the 
devastation wrought by the Huns when 
driven from that section of France: 


I am writing this letter in a big cave 
about seventy-five feet underground. It 
has electrie lights and good bunks to sleep 
on. We left the village, where we had 
been since first arriving in France, over a 
month ago, and have been very busy all 
the time. As usual we had to travel in 
freight-cars for a day and a night and 
finally arrived at a city, up near the front 
lines, which was all in ruins. We stayed 
there for two nights, when we again packed 
up and moved up nearer the front trenches, 
passing through several villages that were 
nothing but a pile of bricks. 

The Germans have occupied this part 
of France for a long time, and when they 
were driven out they destroyed every- 
thing, even cutting down the vines and 
fruit-trees, so that there is not much of 
anything left. 

Battles in the air take place almost 
every day and I have seen several German 
planes shot down. We saw one very ex- 
citing fight the other day; the German 
aviator was almost to the ground before 
he got his motor going again and managed 
to get away. They fly about at night, and 
only last night five bombs were dropt on 
our cave. We are so ‘far underground, 
however, that the biggest shell they have 
eouldn’t touch us. Everybody near the 
front line lives in caves and dugouts. The 
one we are in now has room for thousands 
of men. 

e have been in the front-line trenches 
and fired our first shots at the Boche. The 
first night we were there they put over a 
heavy barrage on us, but our artillery came 
back and gave them all they were looking 
for. The Germans made a raid that same 
night on a company on our left, but were 
beaten back, our men killing some and 
capturing some prisoners. One prisoner, 
who was a sergeant, was so badly wounded 
that he died. 

I was stationed at a listening-post every 
night, and the first night I imagined that 
everything out in No Man’s Land was a 
German. Mostly all of the fighting takes 
place at night, but everybody is on the 
job and manages to get his sleep in the 
daytime. While not in the front line we 
are in “‘reserve”’ and ‘‘support” and have 
to dig trenches and put up barbed-wire 
entanglements. 

We have a little church in our cave. On 
Sundays the chaplain holds services there 
and passes out cigarets to us. I have not 
yet received the box you mentioned in your 
last letter. The things we like most to 
get are chocolate, gum, and cigarets, as 
they are almost impossible to get here. 





Here is a description of the first activi- 
ties of the Chicago boys in the trenches, 











written by Lieut. John C. Redington, of 
Battery B., 149th United States Field. 
Artillery, to his father, Maj. E. D.. Red- 
ington, of Evanston, Ill. In the letter, 
which is printed in the Chicago . Tribune, 
the Lieutenant says: 


This has been, a week full of new ex. 
periences and we have had a real initiation 
into the realities of war. The French had 
occupied this position before us and we 
have relieved them. They told us it was a 
tranquil sector, very quiet. For three 
days we believed them; then something 
broke loose. Perhaps the Germans knew 
we had arrived and wanted to see how 
long we could last. 

Day before yesterday, commencing at 
3 A.M., we were called to deliver five barrage- 
fires. A barrage, as you already know, is 
a curtain-fire thrown over by the 75s just 
ahead of our own infantry to protect them 
against German attack or to protect their 
advance. In these cases it was against 
German attack on our front lines. A 
battery’s most important function is to be 
able to deliver a barrage at high speed 
within a minute after it is signaled for by 
the rockets, and to deliver it so accurately 
that it sweeps a given line in front of the 
infantry in the sector. Of course, we have 
been working in practise on this for a long 
time and each man knows his job, but 
firing an actual barrage is far different from 
practise. My job is to be at the guns, and I 
had to turn out six times night before last 
—three alarms, two barrages, and one gas 
alarm. 

During the day and early evening we 
fired two more barrages, and for about three 
hours shelled a German battery. The men 
came through in fine shape. No mistakes 
were made, and I think now they have the 
confidence that is so necessary to quick and 
accurate firing; but that is nothing to 
what happened to-day. The Germans 
have been for three days throwing a lot of 
shells on the other two batteries which are 
situated to right and left of us, and every 
evening have been heavily shelling a wood 
200: meters to our right. We have been 
wondering when we should get it. 

Last night they shelled my former 
battery, and one of the first lieutenants, 
Jordan, the man who took my place, 
was instantly killed, saddening us all. He 
was from Texas and a fine fellow, and is 
the first man in our regiment to be killed 
in action. A shell struck his dugout and 
it caved in on him. 

This morning at nine o’clock, or 8:23, 
to be exact, I was standing at the entrance 
of the dugout and two 105s, about a four- 
inch shell, dropt 100 meters back of the 
battery. They threw twenty-two shells 
on the gun position, getting two direct 
hits, one on top of our ammunition dugout, 
and stopt at 9:05. No damage was done 
to the guns, strange to say. 

It took two hours to clear up the débris, 
and just as everything had been nicely fixt 
up, five six-inch shells landed about one 
hundred yards away. The fire was kept 
up for two hours, during which time 253 
shells were dropt around the battery. They 
got in only three hits, and the writer says: 

One struck on top of the dugout, in which 
there were six men, caved it in completely; 
and, again, strangely enough, not a mail 
was scratched. All our telephone-lines 
were broken and for about one hour we 
were out of communication. The me 
showed splendid spirit and are eager to 
retaliate. The position was in a sorry state 
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The P.A.X. Makes Routine Adjustable 





¢ . . . . ° ° - 
“‘Routine methods are ready-made suits for recurring situations; they fail to fit 
whenever the situations are not entirely normal. The problem of efficient 
organization is to make routine adjustable, fitting everywhere and all the time.”’ 










OUTINE situations, like men, have a habit This speed of connection invites a use which 
LX of demanding human attention by being makes men stay at their desks to get things done 
either abnormal or subnormal in some ways. in preference to supplying the deficiencies of 


To get things done, the normal routine must 
be adjusted to the un-normal situation by giving 
it personal attention. 


Personal attention can best operate through effected even more highly than the obvious econ- 


the word-of-mouth. 


Our long distance telephone tolls are ample So plainly does the P. A. X. demonstrate its 


evidence of the importance of the word-of- value in raising organization efficiency, that one- 
mouth in ‘‘outside’’ matters. 


In ‘‘inside’’ matters hundreds ofour shrewder century year — was required for additions to 
organizations recognize its importance by using _¢Xxisting installations. 
the P. A. X.—our own familiar term for the The 80% going into new installations consti- 
Private Automatic Exchange. 


A great advantage of its automatic telephones Our 1918 production will again be doubled, so 
over those of the hand-operated private branch that on adequate notice we can supply P. A. a 


exchange is speed. 




























routine by walking about to get word-of-mouth 
contact. 


The hundreds of > a large and small, 
now using the P. A value the savings thus 


omies of its 24-hour service without an operator. 


fifth of our production in 1917—our quarter- 


tuted a 100% increase over the previous year. 


equipment for systems of any required size. 





























Dept. 255, Morgan and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago 







Branches in All 
Principal Cities 
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Chocolates 

Take a box of Elmer’s along. It 
will be the best thing in your bag. 
Elmer’s Chocolates are made in old 
New Orleans, where they make good 


things. Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
the box. 
Two miniature boxes will be sent 


upon receipt of 25 cents. 


ELMER CANDY Po Inc. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 
Also Makers rf the Original Creole 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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Liberty Drive Rowboat Motor 


HE new motor for propelling rowboats. 

Attaches to any rowboat in one min- 
ute—by just turning up two thumb screws. 
Fuel tank quickly detaches for convenience 
in filling and for safety from thieves. 


4 New Exclusive Advantages 


Direct drive from crank shaft to propeller; power— 
. Drives the buat anywhere it will float, over 
lows, sunken logs, rocks. Goes through weeds like 
aneel. Pro ller shaft lowered and raised by pressure 
on steering handle, automatically lifts when propeller 
strikes an obstruction. 
Liberty Drive is the guly genuine tilting motor—you 
can drive your boat right up on the beach—no dock 
necessary. You can turn your boat in its own length; 
that’s quick maneuvering. 


Backed By The CAILLE Guarantee 


Price fits any purse — simple 
design—simple to use. Drives 
an_ ordinary rowboat 3 to 10 
miles per hour. A postal brings 
you the catalog. 


The Caille 










For 
Pleasure 
Fishing 
Hunting 
Business 
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after it was all over. Our kitchen was 
demolished and connecting trenches to the 
guns completely filled in, one dugout 
wrecked, and yet not a man was hurt or a 
gun. 

It is 9:30 now and I am going to turn 
into my bunk, six feet under the ground, 
and hope I shall not be awakened by the 
telephone. It is always bad news when 
the telephone rings at night. 


Redington’s quarters are not as com- 


| modious as those of Private Snickers, 


for he writes: 


I live in a bit of a dugout which serves 
as office, bedroom, and dining-room. 
The bunks are built in the side of the walls, 
and if it were not for the everlasting mud 
and the dripping of water on everything 
we might be quite comfortable. The place 
is, of course, infested with rats, but one 
gets used to them. 

The regiment has had two deaths in 
action and a few casualties. 

They tell us this is the primary school- 
training for what will follow in a month or 
so. I never was enthusiastic about higher 
education. 





BRIEF CAREER OF FIRST COMMAN- 
DER OF THE INFANT U.S. N. 


ITH the ery of “ships and more 

ships”’ on the tongue of the nation; 
with submarines, and battle- 
ships turning the seas into a vast grave- 
yard, it is interesting to recall the birth of 
the United States Navy, on August 25, 
1775, and the story of the brief career of its 
first Commander-in-Chief, Esek Hopkins. 
On that date the General Assembly, in 
session in Providence, passed a resolution 
ealling for the establishment of a Con- 
tinental fleet, “‘being persuaded that the 
building and equipping of an American 
fleet as soon as possible would greatly and 
essentially conduce to the preservation 
of the lives, liberty, and property of the 
good people of these colonies.” Of its 
first commander the Providence Journal 


destroyers, 


says: 

Two hundred years ago this month 
(April), Esek Hopkins was born on a farm 
near North Scituate. Fifty-eight years 
later, on a morning near the end of Janu- 
ary, 1776, he stept aboard his new ship 
lying off Philadelphia and the first Amer- 
iean flag that ever flew defiance to a foe on 
the sea fluttered aloft to the main peak. 
Made of yellow silk, the flag bore ‘a lively 
representation of a rattlesnake’’ and the 
motto, ‘‘Don’t Tread on Me.” The man 
at the halyards was First Lieut. John Paul 
Jones, whose star was quickly to eclipse 
that of his superior and whose name was 
to live for all time as the great naval hero 
of the Revolution. 

William Hopkins, father of Esek, of 
Stephen (for years Governor of Rhode 
Island, and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence), and of seven other chil- 
dren, moved to a farm in Scituate soon 
after his marriage to Ruth Wilkinson, of 
this city. Great House Farm, they call 
it now, after the big dwelling which re- 
placed the humble one where Esek and his 
brothers and sisters were born. 

On the farm Esek lived until the death 
of his father in 1738. Despite his father’s 
wishes, he had no mind to be a farmer. 
The love of the sea ran in his blood. 











Two of his older brothers were sailing 
on vessels out of Providence; and no 
sooner was his father laid away in the 
family cemetery than he came to Proyi- 
dence and shipped aboard a trader bound 
for Surinam, the old name of Dutch 
Guiana. 

He was then twenty years old and “g 
stout, tall, and handsome young man.” He 
had ability, too. His rise as a sailor was 
rapid; in three years he had become master 
of a vessel. At the age of twenty-three, 
on returning from one of his voyages to 
the Southern seas, he married Desire 
Burroughs, daughter of Ezekiel Burroughs, 
one of the best-known merchants of New- 
port. 

With the outbreak of war with France, 
in 1754, privateering began to flourish in 
New England; and some of the finest 
privateers sailed out of Providence, Bris- 
tol, and Newport. Hopkins was in com- 
mand of one of them, and there are ree. 
ords to show that his prizes yielded rich 
returns. Out of his profits he bought a 
farm of 200 acres and built the house 
which is still standing on Admiral Street. 

Altho his stays ashore were short, he 
found time to serve the town as school 


committeeman, fire - warden, and tax 
assessor. 
When the break with the mother coun- 


try came, a fleet of war-vessels under 
command of Sir James Wallace was off 
Newport and in full control of Narra- 
gansett Bay and its approaches. Wallace 
threatened to burn Newport unless the 
town furnished him with provisions, 
With visions of a similar fate Provi- 
dence hastily began to make plans to 
protect itself from attack by water. 

A battery was placed on what is now 
Fort Hill, and Hopkins, ealled from re- 
tirement, was put in command. Hardly 
had he entered upon his duties here, 
however, than a committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly chose him to take charge 


of the Rhode Island militia, such as it 
was, with the title of Commander-in- 
Chief and the rank of Brigadier-General. 


He at once set himself to ease the situa- 
tion in New port. 

It was a trying job. . Newporters were 
defiant. They refused pointblank to 
give Wallace the supplies that he de 
manded. He retaliated by closing the 
port, which meant the shutting off of 
food from the outside world. .But Hop- 
kins met the Britisher firmly and squarely, 
earried through truce negotiations, and 
saved Newport and its ‘“‘rebels”’ from the 
ire of an enemy who knew that he had the 
strength to force home any order that he 
saw fit to issue. 

It has been asserted that it was a mis- 
take to place Hopkins in command of the 
new Navy; that he was a soldier rather 
than a and when Congress au- 
thorized three in addition 
to the two vessels then composing the sea 


sailor, 
vessels of war, 


forcee—the Washington, carrying 24 guns, 
and the Katy, a brig with 12 guns—the 
Naval Committee deliberated for five 
days before deciding upon Esek Hopkins 
as the commander of the new fleet. A 
North Carolina newspaper of those times 
described him as ‘‘a most experienced and 
venerable sea-captain.” Says the writer 
in The Journal: 

Beyond question Hopkins was known 
the length of the coast and in Philadelphia. 


Under urging from his brother, his ac 
ceptance of the honor was immediate, 
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A Stenographer’s Advice 
On Typewriter Buying 
How to Save $51 


convinced the writer that too few people realize 

that the Oliver Typewriter has a_ standard 
keyboard. A definite propaganda, she insisted, had been 
spread to lead people to believe that the Oliver keyboard 
was different, and therefore difficult. 

This advertisement is to set people aright. It should 
be understood once and for all that the Oliver has the 
same standard arrangement of letters as on all standard 
typewriters. And it has improvements and simplifications 
not found elsewhere. Several hundred thousand stenogra- 
phers use the Oliver daily. 

The young lady brought up another point. She said 
many people might think that the new $49 Oliver is a 
second-hand or rebuilt machine of an earlier model. 

But note that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver 
Typewriter Company itself. This is a $2,000,000 guar- 
antee that the $49 Oliver is the exact model formerly 
priced at $100. Not a change has been made. It is brand 
new, never used. 


How We Both Save 


The entire saving of $51 comes from ending wasteful 
sales methods. 

We no longer have 15,000 salesmen and agents. Nor 
expensive offices in 50 cities. These, and other costly 
practices, amounted to $51 for selling each machine. 


Now we sell direct. We save the $51 and give it to 
you. You are your own salesman. Over 600,000 
Olivers have been sold. It is used by the big concerns, 
as listed below. 


Among the Large Users Are 


National City Bank of New York 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

EKnesclopedia Britannica 

American Bridge Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Diamond Match Company 

Fore River Ship Building Cor- 
poration 

Boy Scouts of America 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Boston Elevated Railway 


, \HE young lady who suggested this advertisement 


United States Steel Corpora. 
tion 


Montgomery Ward & Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Lord & Thomas 

Columbia Graphoph Co. 
Bethlehem Stee! Company 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
New York Edison Company 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 





The entire facilities of this company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the production and distribution of Oliver 
Typewriters. This Oliver Nine is a 20-year develop- 
ment. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this, our 
latest and best model. 

The only reason we have been able to maintain this 
$49 price is that we have had such a large increase in 
sales. We hope to be able to maintain this price. But, 
if the cost of materials and labor continues to go up, we 
may be forced to increase this price. 

We do not wish to. We do not expect to. But we 
advise you to act now to be certain of getting your Oliver 


Nine at $49. 
Free Trial 


We ship an Oliver Nime to you for five days” free trial. If you 
decide to keep it, pay us at the rate of $3 per month. If you re- 
turn it, we even refund the transportation charges. What could 
be fairer, simpler? You may order an Oliver Nine for free trial 
direct from this advertisement. It does not place you under the 
slightest obligation to keep it. 

Used machines accepted in exchange at fair valuation. 

Or, you may ask for our free book entitled, ‘*The High Cost 
of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” This amazing 
book exposes the old way of selling and tells where the $51 used 
to go. : 

Read the two-way coupon—then mail it today. Note how 
simple the whole plan is—how you deal direct with the man- 


ufacturer. 
Canadian Price, $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1035 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1085 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 


oO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep it, I 
will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in you until 


fully paid for. 
My shipping point is... . 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return the 


| Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 


oO Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—“The High 
Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog 


and further information. 


Name... 
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his pen must 
write smoothly. 


It is designed for the - gysannes 
work — writes evenly, smoothly over 
the roughest paper as rapidly as the 
hand can form the strokes. 


Use Esterbrook (788) Oval Point 
Pens for bills of lading, addressing 
wrappers, envelopes—all work that 
calls for the quick, smooth glide of 
the pen point without fear of catching. 
Especially recommended for corre- 
spondence on Bond papers. 


When you use this Oval Point 
Esterbrook (788) Pen, all your atten- 
tion can be given to rapidity and clear- 
ness of work. 

Send 10c for 12 sample Esterbrook 
Pens including this Oval Point Pen. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., 
60-100 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Esterbrook Pen 








STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


TALKS] 


ON TALKING§ 


This helpful new book by Gren- 
ville Kleiser, the famous speech 
specialist, will appeal Ge a 
to every man or woman who has 
to speak in public or to employ 
the powers of persuasion in any 
form. In_ nineteen stimulating 
chapters the author treats of the 
art itself, the various types of 
talkers, the phrases they use, the 
value of an attractive voice, the 
avoidance of mannerisms,speak- 
. ing in public, and general con- 
versation. He lays down no arbitrary rules, but insists 
through upon natural: spontaneity, and sincerity. 
No minister, after-dinner speaker, public official, sales- 
man, or other frequent employer of speech that must pro- 
duce results, should miss reading this compact and sugges- 
tive little volume that will surely make for the general 
st i imp: t of the daily speech of all who 
read it. s2mo, cloth, 160 pp., 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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but not until early in January, 1776, did 
he set sail from Providence for Phila- 
delphia. 

He made the trip in the Katy, with 
Captain Whipple at the wheel. Congress 
gave Whipple the rank of captain in the 
Navy and named with him three others, 
Dudley Saltonstall, Nicholas Biddle, and 
John Burroughs Hopkins, eldest son of 
Esek. Paul Jones had hoped to receive 
similar rank, but his commission read 
First Lieutenant. 

There were eight vessels, all converted 
merchantmen, in this fleet. The largest, 
the Alfred, so called after Alfred the 
Great, founder of the British Navy, be- 
eame the flag-ship. The others included 
the Columbus, in command of Captain 
Whipple; the Providence; the Andrea 
Doria; the Cabot, with John Burroughs 
Hopkins on the quarter-deck; the Hornel, 
Wasp, and Fly. The last three vessels 
were mere sailboats. 

Hopkins, as Commander-in-Chief, re- 
ceived $125 a month, with $5 a week for 
rations. The pay of the captains varied 
from $48 to $60, depending on the size of 
the ship, and their ration allowance was 
$4a week. Midshipmen got $12 a month, 
gunners $13, and seamen $8. Prize-money 
helped out these meager allowances, al- 
tho, like tips in civil life, it was extremely 
uncertain. 

The exact date when Hopkins took com- 
mand is unknown. But certain it is that 
he boarded the Alfred one morning late 
in January, while crowds of people lined 
the shores and the wharves to watch the 
new flag flung to the breeze. As the flag 
broke out at the main peak the noise of 
cheers and saluting guns mingled. It 
was an epochal occasion; for the first 
time in history an American flag was 
afloat. This first flag, in passing, was 
later stolen and all trace of it lost. 

The fleet under Hopkins carried out a 
successful operation against New Provi- 
dence in the Bahamas, returning with 
80 captured cannon, 15 barrels of gun- 
powder—badly needed by the Army— 
together with Governor Brown and several 
prominent citizens of the colony as hos- 
tages. On the way up the coast the fleet 
captured two prizes of value, and then, 
says The Journal, came the incident that 
was to bring Hopkins’s career to an end: 

On the night of April 6, somewhere 
off Montauk, a strange ship sailed into 
the squadron. The Cabot hailed her. 
The answer was a broadside, and then 
another, which swept the Cabot’s deck, 
wounding Capt. John Burroughs Hopkins 
and killing the master and several men. 


The Alfred came in quickly, but a 
lucky shot tore away her wheel and 


wheel ropes, making her temporarily un- 
manageable. The Providence entered 
bravely and her gunners gave the enemy 
a hot fire. For an hour the running fight 
went on, and then the stranger put on 
sail and got away. She later was found 
to be the Glasgow, a 20-gun ship. When 
anchored in Newport the next morninr 
she showed evidence of rough treatment. 

“The escape of the Glasgow,’ says 
Maclay in his history of the navy, “was 
not due to any lack of spirit on the part 
of the Americans, but to the want of 
experienced officers, organization, and dis- 
cipline.”’ 

The arrival of the fleet in New London 
and the account of its exploit in New 
Providence stirred great rejoicing. 

“In the name of Congress,” wrote Joba 
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Hancock, “I beg leave to congratulate 
you on the success of your expedition. 
Your account of the spirit and bravery 
shown by the men affords the greatest 
satisfaction; and encourages them (Con- 
gress) to expect similar exertions and cour- 
age on every future occasion. Tho it is 
to be regretted that the Glasgow, man-of- 
war, made her escape, yet as it was not 
through any misconduct, the praise due to 
you and the other officers is undoubtedly 
the same.” 

The praise and the rejoicing were short- 
lived. Underofficers and men, lacking 
discipline, began to talk, and soon it was 
gossip that somebody blundered in let- 
ting the Glasgow get away. Captain 
Whipple was the target for much of the 
qiticism, and in defense he asked for a 
court martial to inquire into the handling 
of his ship on the fateful night. He was 
promptly acquitted. Captain Hazard, of 
the Providence, however, was found guilty 
of misconduct during the fight and re- 
lieved of his command. Paul Jones suc- 
ceeded him. 

Shortly after the arrival of the fleet in 
New London Harbor, Gen. Henry Knox 
visited the flag-ship and in a letter to his 
wife thus described Hopkins: 

“The Admiral is an antiquated figure. 
He brought to my mind Von Tromp, the 
famous Dutch Admiral. Tho antiquated 
in figure, he is shrewd and sensible. I, 
whom you think not a little enthusiastic, 
should have taken him for an angel, only 
he swore now and then.” 

From the day that he dropt anchor 
in New London his troubles increased. 
Many of his men were sick. By much 
pleading he got a complement from the 
Army and started for Providence. Here 
he prepared to put his vessels in shape 
and to provision them for a three months’ 
cruise. While he was engaged in this 
work he received an order from Wash- 
ington demanding the return of the 
loaned soldiers. More of the men who 
were left fell sick with ‘‘some new malig- 
nant fever,’’ and, capping the climax, the 
crews began almost open rebellion be- 
cause their wages were not being paid 
promptly. 

At this time two new ships for the 
Navy, the Providence and the Warren, 
were being built down the bay. Hop- 
kins gave a great many hours to speed- 
ing up the work on them, and when he 
learned that members of the committee 
acting with him were neglecting the ships 
in order to further privateering ventures 
he stirred a hornet’s nest that made even 
Congress sit up. The members of the 
committee were dismissed and finally the 
ships were finished. But where were the 
men to take them to sea? 

And so it went. Jealousies and back- 
biting killed discipline; busybodies in 
Congress began asking questions out of 
animosity; and the upshot was the sum- 
mons of Hopkins, Captain Whipple, and 
Captain Saltonstall to Philadelphia to be 
tried for breach of orders. The outcome 
was a mild censure of the Commander- 
in-Chief and instructions to return to 
Rhode Island to his flag-ship. 

Orders for a cruise to Newfoundland 
followed, but Hopkins could not obey 
because he had no men. He asked the 
General Assembly for an embargo on all 
shipping ‘‘till the Continental Fleet was 
manned.” He lost by two votes; in 
despair he wrote to Philadelphia: ‘‘I 
thought I had some influence in the State 
I have lived in so long, but find now that 
private interest bears more sway than 
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coal saving for factories, busi- 
uildings, schools, residences 


and in manufacturing processes 


| ergy of cubic foot heating costs show that 4 your coal is wasted ;— 

that 14 your fuel bill can be saved by thermostatic regulation of heat - 
ing systems ;—that there is an equal saving in *he automatic regulation of 
temperature in manufacturing processes 


“Keep rooms at 70 degrees” is the 
demand of the government. No coal 
wasting, bill-boosting temperature 
variation with the Johnson System 
(applied to any heating system). Tem- 
perature is maintained for each room 
according to its needs, and heating 
sources regulated accordingly. John- 
son temperature regulation is saving 
¥% the fuel bills for the most modern buildings 
in America. Let us send you data on cubic foot 
heating costs of big buildings, schools, etc. 


For Industrial Processes 


ASS control of temperature and 

pressures in manufacturing processes 
afford great cost-saving economies in the 
widest range of manufacturing—at the same 
time standardizing and improving the product, 
often providing a new safety factor. Applica- 
tions include temperature control of japan- 
ning and hardening ovens, core furnaces, 
solder and tin baths, drying rooms, refriger- 
ator systems and of temperature and pressure 
of gas and aye in tanks, etc. Write us for 
application of Johnson Systems to your 
processes—we will give you special eine. 
tion and solve your problem. 


JOHNSON SYSTEMS 


Thermostatic regulation of heating systems to 
maintain specified temperature of building 
interiors. 

Automatic regulation of ventilation and humid- 
ity of building interiors. 

Thermostatic regulation of temperature in man- 
ufacturing processes. 

Automatic regulation of pressures of liquids and 
gases. 

Automatic regulation of humidity in manu- 
facturing processes. Clock and switchboard 
control of heating systems, flushing systems, 
ventilation, etc. 


a for the unusual Johnson book. 

It will stimulate you to a new line 
of profitable investigation of the appli- 
cation of automatic control of temper- 
ature ventilation and humidity, and the 
countless application of automatic regu- 
lation in the control of temperature, 
pressures, humidity and ventilation, in 
the widest range of manufacturing 
processes. This book is free, of course. 


Johnson Service Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Engineering offices in all 
principal cities. 
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simple thing to 
patent. Protect 


your ideas; they may bring you wee Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 1 71, Washington, D.C. 


E N T E. A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 

annual income in profes- 

sional fees, making and fitting a foot 5 oy! to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade an can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or —— to tenn no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson La 3 Back Bay Bay, Boston, Mass. 














THE VEST POCKET 


Standard Dictionary 
(Abridged from Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary) 
Edited by JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 
Besides having the largest and most modern vo- 
cabulary, this book contains many valuable fea- 
tures not found in other vest pocket editions. 
For Sale at All 2 ag ae 

Green cloth, with thumb-notch index, 30c 

ette, with thumb-notch index, 50c ; rd Eval eater steer, ot 
edges, with thumb-notch index, 75c; postage 5c 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and ‘of Londen 
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I wish it did.” The privateers were 
slowly draining his fleet of its best men. 

Then the fatal blow. While Hopkins 
was trying to scrape together enough 
sailors to man his ships, a British fleet 
sailed into Newport Harbor and effectually 
bottled up the bay. Thereafter Hopkins 
was impotent. He got his ships in what 
he thought was the best possible position 
to protect Providence, and he wrote to the 
marine committee that if he could find the 
men he would attempt to run the blockade. 
Hopkins had no cowardice in him. 

After his failure either to capture or 
to destroy the enemy frigate Diamond, 
when that ship ran ashore near Warwick 
Neck, mob indignation against him rose 
to the boiling-point. On all sides were 
demands for his head. Some of his offi- 
cers started a conspiracy such as Gates 
formed to overthrow Washington. Gates 
failed, but the enemies of Hopkins suc- 
ceeded. They brought him up on charges 
of ridicule of Congress, of profanity, and 
of poor management of the fleet. 

Three men who had unthinkingly signed 
the charges confessed their error and 
Hopkins at once sought out the ringleader, 
Lieut. Richard Marvin, and had him court- 
martialed. Found guilty, Marvin was 
dishonorably relieved of his commission. 
But before the marine committee could be 
informed of the proceeding, Congress had 
suspended Hopkins from command. On 
January 2, 1778, he was summarily dis- 
missed from the Navy. His enemies had 
beaten him, 





IT WONT BE THE SAME OLD ZOO 
WITHOUT BILL SNYDER 





HE animals will miss Bill. In fact, it 

will not seem like the same old Zoo 
without Snyder. For thirty years no story 
about New York’s animal colony has been 
complete unless Snyder had a prominent 
place in it. Now he has applied for a 
pension and is to say farewell to the 
“eritters’”’ up in Central Park. Altho Bill 
is an all-round trainer, from birds to beasts, 
elephants are his special hobby. His 
wonderful skill in handling animals has 
brought grave and learned scientists to the 
zoo to seek something of his wisdom. The 
New York Sun says of the man who has a 
country-wide reputation as a zoological 
sharp: 


Bill was born fifty-five years ago on a 
farm near White Plains. His original 
name was William. He did chores about 
the place, wore red-top boots with copper 
toes, yarn mittens, and tippet in winter- 
time, and went to Sunday-school—some- 
times. His family were of the good old 
stock, and Bill might have settled down 
as a farmer if it had not been for the circus 
boarders. 

Most of the farmers about White Plains 
were taking camels, and gnus, and yaks, and 
pinto ponies, and such creatures, which were 
sent out from the crowded winter quarters 
of the Barnum circus at Bridgeport, about 
thirty miles from where Bill Snyder was 
born. Bill’s father took some buffaloes to 
board, and one day one of them got out 
of the barn and ran away. Bill went after 
him and traced the animal so close to 
Bridgeport that he put a ring’ in the 
creature’s nose and took him in to winter 
quarters. He was only eighteen then and 
husky for his age, and he had such a way 
with him that the head keeper asked how 














he would like to ‘‘join on.” There was no 
vacancy then in the animal division, but 
Bill was ready to start in as a canvasman, 
and he did on March 15, 1883. : 

There was in the herd a star pachyderm 
known as “The White Elephant.” Just 
how much of an albino Pilot was may be 
left to Jane. Scrubbing and rubbing do a 
great deal when persistently followed. 
Pilot ‘pulled up his chain peg out at Chil- 
licothe,. Mo., .in' 1884 and started on a 
cross-country trek. Young Bill Snyder 
was Of -the- sedrching party which found 
him. - Pilot welcomed: Bill as a long lost 
hrother,. and it; was evident: to everybody 
with the show after that that Snyder was 
a born elephant man. 

So he was put to work breaking ele- 
phants to do tricks in the tan-bark ring. 
Veteran keepers became his helpers and 
more and more ‘‘varmints” were put in 
Bill’s school. He had charge of fourteen 
of the beasts before long, and in his last 
year on the road the string consisted of 
eighteen. 


It was in 1888 that Snyder joined the 
force in the New York Zoo. He had de- 
cided to lay off the tan-bark for a year. He 
has never gone back, altho he admits 
that every now and then the lure has been 
strong. But he at once became deeply 
interested in his work, and, says The Sun: 


Being an elephant specialist, it was not 
long before Bill had taught the one ele- 
phant the zoo had some few tricks and 
began looking for more apt pupils. The 
kind of elephants which circuses lend to 
park menageries are not tractable as a 
rule, and Bill, who had drilled around 
with the herd enough to know what could 
be done, selected some pupils which were 
worth while. 

The best-known graduate of the Central 
Park academy of trick elephants was Hattie, 
a@ young animal which Bill got in exchange 
for some zoological duplicates. She was 
named for the keeper’s daughter Harriet. 
Often the two Hatties were seen together, 
for the girl learned from her father how 
to put the elephant through many of the 
feats. Hattie, who is still a zoo star, is one 
of the best-trained elephants in the world, 
and what with the magazines, the news- 
papers, and the movies, she is known in 
every land under the sun. She can ring 
bells, sit at the table and eat a dinner 
with knife and fork, creep like a baby, 
walk on her hind legs, almost stand on her 
head, sit up and wave her off forefoot like 
a hand, and swing her trunk as tho it were 
a drum-major’s baton. She has fourteen 
good tricks. 

Hundreds of thousands of children 
know Hattie, for at times as many as 
50,000 to 75,000 persons have crowded 
past the cages of the Central Park Zoo 
on a pleasant Sunday afternoon. Often 
special classes of school children went 
to see Professor Snyder demonstrate the 
intelligence of his favorite student. Hun- 
dreds of the inmates of hospitals and in- 
stitutions for crippled children have laughed 
and clapped their hands at the sight of the 
antics of this highly trained elephant. 

Life with the elephants has not always 
been a pleasure for ‘Bill’? Snyder, for 
the zoo has had two tragedies which stand 
out in its annals. 

Adam Forepaugh gave to the park in 
1889 the famous Asiatic elephant Tip, a 
magnificent specimen. Like so many 
elephants which reach maturity, Tip de- 
veloped a disease which gave him an in- 
curable temper. Tip is said to have killed 
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Lost time is the big expense: 
What is your loss? 


OU hear a Jot about fleets of Pierce-Arrow 
trucks and the extraordinary things they do. 
You don’t hear so much of single truck installa- 
tions though they do even more extraordinary 


things. 

Though fleets of Pierce- 
Arrow trucks are operated by 
the largest companies in the 
country, most Pierce - Arrow 
owners operate a single 
truck. 

These single trucks bear a 
greater burden than the fleets, 
and do their work consistently, 
day after day, with unfailing 
dependability. 

It is imperative that a single 
truck should not break down, 
for there is nothing to replace 
it. 

There is no truck doing the 
industrial work of America 
that has equalled the records 
of the Pierce- Arrow truck 
for continuous operation— 
for the minimum of lost 
time. 

Lost time is the most im- 
portant factor in the general 
efficiency of a truck. : 

Break downs cost more than 
repair bills. You can count 
repair bills. You can’t figure 
lost time. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


























When the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany enlarged its plant, 11 Pierce-Arrow 
trucks worked day and night, carrying build- 
ing material, 

When more coal meant more munitions, 
they hauled 350 tons of coal daily. They saved 
36 cents a ton haulage—over $39,000 in a year. 








Ee: 

The E, W. Bliss Company, making shells, 
employed 11 Pierce-Arrows to haul building 
materials, machinery and raw material from 
distant docks, even from Poughkeepsie to 
Brooklyn. In three months they saved $7,000 
in freight demurrage alone. 





When rush work was necessary to build can- 
tonments, 6 Pierce-Arrows at Camp Taylor, 
owned by the Ohio River Sand pany, 
hauled sand and gravel, carrying a larger ag- 
gregate load in less time and with less idle 
time than any other truck employed. 


- Motor Trucks 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR 


- a 


You know what it costs: to hire a substitute 
truck, but you can’t figure the time’ it loses 
through decreased efficiency. 

When delays violate a contract and entail 


penalties or sacrifice bonuses, 
you know the money loss, but 
not the disorganization cost. 

When the truck is an es- 
sential link in supplying ma- 
terial to a plant or operation, 
and workmen must wait for 
missing material, you can’t 
figure losses. 

Lost time plays so big a 
part in businesses using trans- 
portation, that it should be 
the first thought in selecting 
a truck. 

The Pierce- Arrow record of 
continuous operation and mini- 
mum lost time entitles it to 
first consideration among all 
trucks. 

Uninterrupted service has 
been most important in filling 
war orders. Pierce-Arrow 
trucks have paid for them- 
selves and earned huge profits 
for firms engaged in supply- 
ing war materials, 

Ask us for specific data 
of actual performance ih lines 
of business and situations like 


yours, 
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jobber cannot supply you, write us direct. 


the Diamond State Fibre Company had the privilege and pleasure 
of saving the United States Government the tidy sum of 
$120,000.00. These gauntlets were formerly made of sole-leather, 
which rare and valuable material was automatically released for 


DIAMOND-FIBRE is used for various parts on the motors of army 
as well asin all other forms of 
insulation-rings, gaskets, fuse-casings, etc. Railroads use DIAMOND- 
FIBRE for insulating rail-joints and various parts of automatic 
signal systems, important now as never before in routing and 


Field desks, army trunks and all kinds of cases and receptacles 
are made of DIAMOND-FIBRE. The delicate instruments used in 
field-telephone and wireless systems are insulated with DIAMOND- 
ly every type of electric apparatus, power boat 


DIAMOND-FIBRE is a dense, horn-hard material that will re- 
place to advantage many metals and other materials that you are 


It can be sawed, 


special shapes. 
bent, bored, tapped, turned, threaded, milled, punched and 
worked into almost any form. Best of all, DIAMOND-FIBRE con- 
tains such an absolute minimum of dust, grit, and metal that it is 
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eight men, and several times he nearly 
got away with the life of such an adept of 
the hook as William Snyder. His death- 
warrant was finally signed, and after 
several attempts Bill managed to dispose 
of him by feeding cyanid of potassium 
capsules to him in sweetened bran. 

Tom, another elephant which was in the 
same house, was killed much in the same 
way on account of an ingrowing and 
malevolent disposition. 


Notwithstanding ~ these two examples 
of evil dispositions, Snyder still maintains 
that elephants are the best and most in- 
telligent friends-of man. “ He is not an 
advocate of the Darwinian theory, and 
Bill knows monkeys as well as he knows 
elephants. He doubts the intelligence of 
simians, but he declares that elephants 
think and act a good deal like human 
beings... He says: 


*‘T’ve seen elephants pushing a string of 
freight-cars about and doing it as tho they 
were engineers. Hattie here in~- the zoo 
can drag a snow-plow over the walks all by 
herself and: do-it just.as well as. if a man 
were bossing the job. The elephant can do 
more work with less fuss than any other 
animal. - , . , 

“‘Just right here let me say that there 
is little in the idea that elephants hold 
grudges against people that injure them. 
The elephant has a good memory, but he 
is not a good hater. There is nothing to 
the- old -story- about the tailor who stuck 
a needle into an elephant’s hide and was 
killed for that act twenty years later. 
Likewise there is no foundation, as far 
as I know, for all the stories that are told 
about the fellow who gives a plug of 
tobacco to some circus elephants and gets 
his when the show plays a return engage- 
ment years and years afterward. No 
elephant will take anything from a man 
if he does not want it—that-is, fot from 
any man he meets in a circus. Some 
elephants like tobacco, just as most 
monkeys do. Jumbo was the biggest 
tobacco-chewer I ever knew. He would 
ask for a chew the minute you came near 
him and start to take it out of a keeper’s 
pocket. Elephants do not kill people usu- 
ally unless they are suffering from disease 
or madness, for their natural disposition 
is friendly.” 

Next to the elephant, Bill Snyder is 
partial to the hippopotamus. The reason 
for that may be that these animals have 
long been the financial back-bone of the 
Central Park Zoo. For the last eighteen 
years, ever since Snyder was made head 
keeper and also under his administration 
of the last seven years as director, the 
menagerie has been self-supporting as far 
as acquisition of animals is concerned. 
There is now a reserve fund of $3,000 which 
Bill will leave when he goes out of office. 

The excess of the creatures which have 
been bred in the Central Park cages have 
in all these years been exchanged and 
sold, and of the amounts realized at least 
$90,000 should be credited to Mr. and 
Mrs. Caliph. The maiden name of the 
mother of famed hippopotamuses was Miss 
Murphy. She was bought from Hagen- 
back in 1886 for $5,000, and is now about 
thirty-five years old. The pair are now 
appraised at $50,00Q. Their children, of 
which there,were thirteen, were scattered 
all over the world and six of them at least 
are star performers in the leading circuses. 


Breeding wild animals in captivity is not 
usually successful, but Snyder has not only 
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brought up a large family of elephants, 
but he has also raised a number of lions. 
In fact, none of those at present in the 
New York Zoo ever saw a jungle. The 
Sun says: 


The reason that they look so fierce and 
fit is that they have been dieted and med- 
icined for years by Bill Snyder, who 
knows exactly how to meet all the ills 
which are likely to come from their artificial 
life. He feeds them with great care during 
the week and makes them fast on Sundays, 
for his experience has shown that the 
carnivores are better for it. All the vege- 
tarians of the z00 eat seven days a week. 

The most motherly of the lions is Helen, 
now well on in years, who has given birth 
to thirty-three cubs. The father of her 
children is Leo II., the successor to Leo I., 
who was the leading lion when Bill Snyder 
took hold in the animal-houses. 

One of the achievements of Bill Snyder 
was keeping. alive and presentable that 
venerable jungle relic, Smiles, thejrhinoc- 
eros. Smiles died only a few days before 
last Christmas, thereby greatly aiding the 
conservation of distilled liquors. She was 
bought from Cole’s cireus in 1873 and was 
at least half a century old when she died. 

For the last ten years she lived on bor- 
rowed time and Bill Snyder. was the 
broker. Every two weeks she was rubbed 
with neat’s-foot oil to keep her from wrin- 
kling up and breaking at her creaking joints. 
The animal was protected from drafts, fed 
with warm bran mash, and whenever she 
seemed to be especially thirsty she got a 
quart of the best whisky. 

“Animals,” said Bill the other day, 
“are like persons. They have their differ- 
ent ways and dispositions. It takes years 
of study to get used to them and to under- 
stand them. When you get their confi- 
dence they will do a whole lot for you, 
and they know more than most people 
believe they do. I’ve often been asked if 
they have a language of their own. I 
have been watching animals and listening 
to them long enough to. have an opinion 
about that and I don’t take any stock 
in it at all. I’ve seen all kinds of records 
taken on the phonograph and have heard 
the scientific folks go all over the subject, 
but I never saw anything that would bear 
out the idea that there was any real 
conversation. 

“Some people look surprized when I 
tell them that I have applied to go away 
from here. I’ve been at this business, 
man and boy, for going on forty years, 
and that includes thirty with the city. 
Believe me, it is not so easy as it was to 
go into an elephant cage and to be ready 
to jump at the second in case there comes 
a sudden swat of a trunk. It’s all very 
well to work among the animals all day, 
and maybe to sit up with some of them 
all night, but there comes a time when a 
man has passed fifty that he has had about 
enough. 

“T’ve made a lot of friends and got many 
messages of appreciation from people, es- 
pecially from those who haven’t the money 
to go to circuses or even to spend for car- 
fare to go long distances. Then, too, 
there are many of the rich who have taken 
a great interest in this zoo, for altho it 
doesn’t take up very much space it is con- 
sidered by some as the best known in the 
world. I’ve met many travelers from dis- 
tant countries who have come here when 
visiting New York to see the animals they 
have heard about in their own countries, 
and some of them knew the names of our 
elephants and lions as well as folks who 
live in the city.” 
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Far-away China 
is interested, too— 


Library Bureau advertising penetrates far- 
away lands. Only the other day we received a 
neatly ewritten post card from Wuchang, 
Hupeh, China—‘‘Please send us your new folder 
on the L. B. Card ledger.” 


One of the fine things about the L. B. Card 
ledger is its adaptability to the needs of all 
kinds of businesses—large or small—wherever 
they are—whatever the particular stress or 
strain of war-time accounting. 


The L. B. Card ledger is ideal for machine 
posting. It saves hours of posting time. It is 
easy to operate. 


All accounts are proved-daily. A new account 
means simply the insertion of a new card. No 
more night work. No more late balances. 
No statements that should have gone out yes- 
terday. Cost of installation and maintenance 
decidedly less than any. other form of ledger. 


Write, telephone or call personally for the 
newest folders on the L. B. Card ledger—(1) 
“‘The Up-To-The-Minute Ledger at Ingersoll.” 
(2) “An L. B. Card ledger in the Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis.” 





Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems wood and steel 
Founded 1876 

Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal st. 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut st. 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, he State pivest Fall River, 29 Botiens s ~ te St. rea, 116 Endicott arcade 

Atlanta, 124-126 H wpa Hartford, 64 Pearl Scranton, 408 Connell pide. 

Baltimore, im a Sao Houston, 708 Main stree Springfield, Mass. Whitney 
a Dolicceee Co. Indianapolis, Merchants ‘Bank bidg. 


Syracuse, 405 Dillaye bidg. 


i, aati City SavingsBank Kansas sity, 215 Ozark bldg. Toledo, 551 Spitzer bidg. 
Milwaukee, 620 Caswell pleck Washington, 743 15th street, N.W. 
Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat. Bank a — “ware 428 Second avenue, vena 716 State Mutual 
ig. 
Cleveland, 243 243 Su lor arcade err _~- 512 Camp street DISTRIBUTORS 
Columbus, 517 Columbus Savings Pittsburgh, 637-639O0liverbldg. San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth 
and Trust Providence, 79 Westminster & Co., 539 Market street 
Denver, 450-45€ Gas and Electric street Los Angeles, McKee & Hughes, 
» Richmond, 1219 Mutual bidg. 440 Pacific Electric % 
Des Moines, 619 Hubbell bidg. St. Louis, 223 Boatmen’s Bank Dallas, Parker Bros., In- 
Detroit, 400 Majestic bidg. bidg. surance bidg. 
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As a child she is health incarnate. 
She will keep that clear-eyed charm all her 
life if she is taught the priceless: habit . 
of regularity NOW. Nujol will make 
her—and you—regular as clockwork. 
It is absolutely harmless. Try it. 
On Sale at all Drug Stores. 
Send 5O¢ and we will ship new kit size to 
United States Soldiers and Sailors anywhere 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
2 (New Jersey ) 


— Bayonne New Jersey 











' THE SPICE OF LIFE 


True to Life—Wirr—“ I dreamed last 
night, dear, that I was in a box-party at 
the theater.” 

Hus—‘Oh! That explains why you 
were talking so loud in your sleep.”— 
Boston Transcript. 








This Never Happened !—* Pa, will you 
give me a good licking right now? ” 

“ Why this, Lemuel? ” 

“T’m going to sneak off and go swim- 
ming, and I don’t want to be bothered 
with a future.”’-—Cornell Widow. 





The Boy Was Hep.—Tur Honoraste— 
“My boy, do you realize how great is the 
solemnity of an oath, before you commit 
yourself? ”’ 

Tue Boyr—‘ Why—why, yes, sir. I 
eaddied for you last Sunday.”—Widow. 





It Wakens to Duty 
To-day I bought an alarm-clock, 
It has a very loud ring. 
| think I will call it the Star-Spangled 
Banner, 
Yor every time I hear it I have to get up. 
—Burr. 





Hard to Please.— 
name? ”’ 

“T don’t know yet,” replied the patient 
man. ‘I am still experimenting. I have 
tried nearly all the dog names I can think 
of and he doesn’t answer to any of them.” 
—Washington Star. 


“* What is your dog’s 





An Opening for a Young Man.— 


Eroer—“ I’m afraid that bell means 
another caller.” 
Frep (imploringly)—‘‘ You know, there 


issuch a thing as your not being at home.” 

ETHEL (suggestively )—‘‘ Yes, and there 
is such a thing as my being engaged.” 
Tit-Bits. 





Bristled Right Up.—‘‘ Miss Jones,” said 
the hostess, ‘‘ permit me to introduce Mr. 
Hogg, author of those delightfully clever 
poems you must have read.” 

“Tam glad to meet Mr. Hogg,”’ said the 
young woman. ‘“‘ Pardon the question, 
but is that your real name? ” 

“Certainly,” said Hogg, bristling up. 
“Did you think it was my pen name? ”— 
Boston Transcript. 

A Camouflaged Will.—An old fellow 
on his deathsbed, in making his will, mur- 
mured to his | awyer: “ And to each of my 
employees who have been with me twenty 
years or more I bequeath £2,000.” 

“Holy smoke! What generosity!” 
the lawyer exclaimed. 

“No, not at all,” said the sick man. 
“You see, none of them have been with 
me over a year; but it will look good in 
the papers, won’t it? ’—Liverpool Post. 

To a Red-Cross Nurse 
I was never strong for fighting, 
It didn’t appeal to me; 
So when I wasn’t drafted 
I said, “‘ I’m glad I’m free.” 
But since I saw your picture 
In the paper yesterday, 
I’ve changed my mind completely. 
I want to join the fray ! 
If you were by my bedside, 
Getting shot wouldn’t be so worse— 
If I up and join the Army 
Will you be my Red-Cross nurse? 











A True Patriot.—‘‘ Why don’t you get an 
alienist to examine your son? ” 

“No, sir! An American doctor is good 
enough for me.’’—Baltimore American. 





Findin’s Keepin’s.—‘* What if we loses 
this blinkin’ war after all, Bill? ” 

“Well, all I can say is—them what 
finds it is quite welcome to keep it.”— 
Tit-Bits. 





Worth Trying.—‘‘ What do they mean 
by poetic license? Does a poet have to 
pay for a license? ” 

“No. If he did we’d have fewer poets.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





He Knew the Place.—‘ Now, boys,” 
said the teacher in the juvenile Sunday- 
school class, “‘ our lesson to-day teaches 
us that if we are good while here on 
earth, when we die we will go to a place 
of everlasting bliss. But suppose we are 
bad, then what will become of us? ”’ 

“We'll go to a place of everlasting 
blister,” promptly answered the small 
boy at the pedal extremity of the class.— 
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Brooklyn Citizen. 





France, inquired in her last letter: 


my letters and 


heart.—Peabody Gazette. 





autumn salon. He 
picture was hung. But the painter, going 
to see his masterpiece with Whistler on 
varnishing day, uttered an exclamation of 
dismay. 
““Good Heavens!” he cried, ‘‘ you’re 

exhibiting my picture upside down.” 

“Hush!” said Whistler. ‘“‘ The com- 
mittee refused it the other way.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


” 


An Impossible Amount.—Some negroes 


were discussing the death of a small 
darky. 
The cause of the disaster was clear 


enough to one of the men. 
“De po chile died frum eatin’ 
much watah-million,” he explained. 
One of the others looked his doubts. 
“Huh,” he grunted scornfully, “ dar 
ain’t no such thing as too much watah- 
million.” 
** Well, den,” 


wasn’t enuff boy.” 


too 


remarked the first, “‘ dar 


tet 

All There But the Pop.—Mother was 
out, and Sister Sue was putting on her 
best blouse, so six-year-old Bobby had to 
entertain Sue’s young man. As is the 


unfortunate caller with questions. 
““Mr. Brown,” he began, “ what is a 
popinjay? ” 


bird.” 

“ Are you a bird, Mr. Brown? ” 

“No, of course not.” 

“ Well, that’s funny. Mother said you 
were a popinjay and father said there was 
no doubt about your being a jay, and Sue 
said there didn’t seem to be much chance 
of your poppin’, and now you say you 
aren’t a bird at all.’"—Pittsburg Chronicle 





—Cornell Widow. 





Telegraph. 


An Unfair Advantage.—A Peabody girl, 
writing to her Canadian sweetheart in 
“* What 
kind of a man is the censor who reads all 
your letters to me and 
signs his name ‘ Opened by the censor’? ” 
The censor added a foot-note in her sweet- 
heart’s last letter, describing himself, and 
now the girl doesn’t know whether she 
is in love with the censor or her old sweet- 


Impressionistic.—Whistler once under- 
took to get a fellow artist’s work into the 
succeeded, and the 
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teeth. Without firm 
gums teeth cannot be 
sound. And tender, 


The spongy gum 
surface invites the seep- 
age of decay-food 
germs into the system. 
This condition is 
known as Pyorrhea 
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Don’t Breathe Dust 
Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing, stops 
snoring. Useful for Colds, Catarrh and 
% Asthma. 50c postpaid. 


NASAL FILTER CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE TROUBLE WOMAN. A clever short story 
by CLARA Morris. Small 12mo, 60 pages. Illus- 
trated. 4oc net. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 
THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 

April 17.—A London dispatch states that 
the British and French troops, after 
winning a footing in Wytschaete and 
Méteren, :are forced to retire under 
heavy German onslaughts. The Ger- 
mans make repeated assaults on the 
new positions of the Allied forces, but 
are repulsed with heavy losses. 

The British official report states that 
intense bombardments were opened by 
the enemy on the whole of the Lys 
battle-front. Allied troops succeeded 
in entering the village of Méteren and 
Wytschaete but were unable to main- 
tain their positions there. French 
troops are cooperating. In consequence 
of the progress of the enemy on the 
Lys front the British withdraw from 
forward positions east of Ypres to a 
new line without interference. 

The French report states that there were 
no infantry actions during the day. 
The enemy violently bombarded in the 
region of Montdidier, but the French 
successfully counter-shelled the Ger- 
man positions. 

The German report states that Poel- 
capelle and Langemarck have been 
taken, Passchendaele occupied, and 
the German lines advanced near 
Becelaere and Gheluvelt. The French 
and British were driven from_ the 
heights northeast and west of Wyts- 
chaete despite a vigorous counter- 
attack. Bailleul and Méteren were 
captured. English and French attacks 
in an effort to regain the territory are 
reported to have broken down with 
heavy losses. 

April 18.—London dispatches state that 
checked on the northern side of the 
salient they had driven into the British 
lines below Ypres, the Germans shift 
their attack, and west of La Bassée and 
Givenchy ten divisions, or about 125,- 
000 men, are hurled against the British 
on a ten-mile front in a succession of 
furious assaults. At the end of the day 
the British line remained intact. 

The official British night report announces 
severe fighting on the greater part of 
the Lys battle-front and states that 
the losses inflicted on the attacking 

rmans were particularly heavy. Two 
hundred prisoners were taken. At- 
tacks against the British position south 
of Kemmel were repulsed. More de- 
tailed reports of yesterday’s fighting 
on the Nieppe-Wytschaete front es- 
tablish heavy enemy losses. 

The French report progress east of the 
Avre, while west of the river the 
greater part of the Senecat Woods is 
taken and the French line extended 
to the outskirts of Castel. Further 
south the heights west of the Avre 
are carried. isoners exceeding 500 
have been taken, with several machine 
guns and 15 officers. A strong Ger- 
man detachment that attempted to ap- 
proach the French lines after artillery 
preparation was dispersed. Enemy 
efforts in the Champagne and on the 
right bank of the Meuse were suc- 
cessfully repulsed. Several incursions 
were made into the German lines north- 
west of Roize and prisoners taken. 

The German report states that the situa- 
tion on the Lys battle-field is unchanged. 
Strong French attacks northwest of 
Moreuil are reported to have broken 
down with sanguinary losses. Of the 
result of the previous day’s fighting 
the report says that Gen. Von Arnim’s 
army took Poeleapelle, Langemarck, 
and Zonnebeke from the British, driv- 
ing them back behind Steenbroek. It 
is reported that during the past few 
days 2,500 prisoners, some guns, and 
numerous machine guns have been 
brought in. A strong French thrust is 
reported to have failed north of Flirey. 








April 19.—Dispatches from London state 
that following yesterday’s ineffectual: 
effort to break through the front be- 
tween Nieppe and Givenchy there was 
almost a complete lull in the fighting 
on all fronts. The official British 
night report states that the enemy 
heavily shelled British positions north 
of Merville without infantry action. 
The British artillery effectively en- 
gaged hostile troops and_ transports 
behind the Lys front. The hostile 
movement south of Kemmel was suc- 
cessfully repulsed. Regiments from 
six different German divisions are 
known to have participated in the 
unsuccessful attack .in the Givenchy- 
St. Venant sector. Heavy losses were 
suffered by the enemy during the Brit- 
ish artillery-fire and in the course of 
the day’s fighting. 

The official French night report states 
that while there was no _ infantry 
action during the day the opposing 
artillery was active in the region of 
Castel, on the right bank of the Meuse. 
During the night the French reduced 
machine-gun nests. The German pris- 
oners now number 650, of whom 20 
are officers. 

A dispatch from the Headquarters of the 
French Army states the French posi- 
tion has been greatly improved through 
a series of engagements in the Hangard 
district. The battles are described as 
most fierce, the village having changed 
hands several times and the streets 
being strewed with the German dead. 
The enemy loss is reported as enormous. 

A Washington dispatch announces that 
Italian regiments are now in France and 
form the right wing of the Allied armies. 

A Paris dispatch states that Reims is 
now nothing but a pile of smoking 
ruins. During the past week the Ger- 
mans have fired more than 100,000 
shells into the heart of the city. 

The Germans report nothing new from 
the battle-front. The number of 
prisoners is now placed at 1,600 in the 
fighting near Festubert and Givenchy. 

April 20.—London reports a lull on the 
Western battle-front, the fighting being 
of a desultory character, according to 
the report of Field-Marshal Haig. 

The British official account states that 
successful minor operations were cat- 








PTE rer 


ried out south of Hébuterne and the — 


Searpe River, advancing the British lines 


slightly and resulting in the capture of | 


thirty-seven prisoners and three machine 
guns. Hostile artillery was reported as 
active near Ayette and south of La Bas- 
sée Canal. An enemy attack in the region 
of Arras during the night was repulsed. 


The French night report states that the | 


day was marked by artillery activity 
west of the Avre and on both banks of 
the Meuse. The enemy gained a 
footing in some elements of the French 
advanced trenches near Seicheprey. 
Counter-attacks partly recovered the 
trenches. In a raid in the region of 
Hangard during the night the Germans 
left prisoners in the hands of the French. 
French raids during the night at 
various points resulted in the capture 
of a number of prisoners. 

The German official account of the day 
states ‘‘there is nothing new to report.” 

The Belgian night report announces that 
the enemy succeeded in entering ad- 
vanced positions between Passchen- 
daele Canal and the Great Beveren 
Dyke, but was at once ejected by coun- 
ter-attack. 

A London dispatch states that Major 
General Maurice, chief director 0 
military operations in the British War 
Office, has been sent to the front, 
where he will be assigned to work in 
relation to the united command under 
General Foch. His remark in com- 
paring the present situation to that at 
Waterloo and asking, ‘‘Where is 
Bliicher ?”’ has been much criticized as 
a slur on the French reserves. His 
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Make this Chart your guide 





Look for it on your dealer’s wall 


VERY time you stop for oil you 
face a question which is vital to 
the life of your car. 


What will the dealer pour into your 
oil reservoir? Will it be just ‘‘oil”— 
or will it be the correct lubricant for 
your engine? 


The better type of dealer and gar- 
age man now realizes that something 
like 50% of all engine troubles are 
‘ due to incorrect lubrication. 


He realizes, too, that scientific lu- 
brication is a problem for specialists. 
And since the dealer has neither time 
nor equipment for studying this intri- 
cate subject he draws on the experi- 
ence of a recognized authority. 


That is why the large Chart of 
Recommendations, issued by the 
Vacuum Oil Company, is now fas- 
tened to the walls of thousands of 
supply shops and garages. 


When you ask one of these dealers 
for ‘‘oil,’’ he notes the make of your 
car—and the year’s model. 
He runs his finger down 
the Chart (shown above in 
miniature) until he finds 
your car’s make and model. 





oARGON 


Then he supplies you with the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloils specified for 
your car by the Chart. This oil will 
effectually seal your piston rings against 
power-waste, gasoline-waste and oil- 


waste. 
* 4 


HE Vacuum Oil Company for 50 years 

have specialized in scientific lubrication. 
Today their world-wide leadership in lubri- 
cation matters is unquestioned in scientific 
circles. For years their Chart of Recom- 
mendations has been recognized as the scien- 
tific guide to correct automobile lubrication. 


In keeping this Chart up to date, each 
new model of every automobile is carefully 
analyzed. This work involves lengthy and 
painstaking engineering study by the Vacuum 
Oil Company’s Board of Engineers. The 
recommendations of this Chart are proven 
correct by repeated practical tests. 


But nothing has given dealers such faith 
in this Chart as their experience with the 
oils themselves. For no one knows better 
than the dealer how difficult it is to secure 
efficient lubrication and how much efficient 
lubrication means. 








Write for 64-page booklet containing com- 
plete discussion of your lubrica- 
tion problems, list of troubles 
with remedies and complete Charts 
of Recommendations for Auto- 
mobiles, Motorcycles, Tractors 
and Motor-boat Engines. 





Mobiloils 


A grade for cach type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 
original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. If the dealer 
has not the grade specified for your car, he can easily secure it for you. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


Detroit 


Philed hi 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Kansas City, Kan. ) 
Mi i Des Moines 





Domestic Branch Feito 


ANIL 











Explanation:—The four grades of Gar- 

goyle Mobiloils, for engine lubrication, puri- 
to remove free carbon, are: 

Le ay 4 ” 





Gereoyie Metall ““B" 
Gargoyle Mobi 
Gargoyle Mahi 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the 
car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils that should be used. For example, “A” 
means Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A.”’ “Arc’’ means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic,” etc. The 
recommendations cover all models of both 
pleasure and commercial vehicles unless 
otherwise noted. 

This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil 
Company's Board of Engineers and represents 
our professional advicejon Correct Automobile 
Lubrication. 
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Electric Vehicles:—For motor bearings and 
enclosed chains use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” the 
year ‘round. For open chains and differential 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C" the year ‘round. 
Tswcaptlon:—Bor winter lubrication of pleasure 
cars use Gargoyle Mobiloil *‘Arctic’’ for worm 
drive and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” for bevel 


Correct Automobile Lubrication | 





gear drive. 
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Copyright,W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 








value is guaranteed and 
the wearer i 
high prices for inferior . 
oc pa money by wear- 
ing W. uglas e 
best known shoes in the world 
oe quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi-__, 
ence in making fine shoes. / 
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pee smart a the | ‘ } 
leaders in the fashion cen- HOES 
tresof America. They are ln World 
made in a well-equipped $3 $2.50 $2 


factory at Brockton, Mass., 

by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


: | ‘he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they doin New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is ae on the 
— and Bg ene + ° ‘acing. ‘ D indicts 
only protection agains’ gh prices for inferior 
hook, BEWARE OF FRA ub. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
ourlocal dealer for them. Take noother make. Write for 
Eooklet, showing how to order shoes Fy mail, postage free. 


President 
hd, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











A Highly Successful Burner For Heat Treating Furnaces 





To burn oil successfully, there must be an intimate mixing of the oil and air. 


This is best accomplished by atomization. If the burner is properly constructed, 
atomization will be perfect, thus causing complete combustion. is result is 


accomplished with the No. 3 


e 
Tate-Jones Oil Burner 
illustrated. The air for atomization and the oil are intimately 
mixed by simply turning the handle. No adjustments are 
required as they are made at the factory prior to shipment. 
The air blast can be regulated to vary the nature of the fire 
from a soft, non-oxidizing flame to a hot concentrated fire. 


An oxidizing, reducing or neutral atmosphere, as 
desired, may be maintained in the furnace. - 


If you want pes increased burner efficiency, you 
can get it with these Tate-Jones Oil Burners. 

We also manufacture oil burners for 
use under steam ilers—equally ae 
¢ as these Namber Threes. 

Write for Bulletin No. 158 which 

ives full information on this subject. 

‘ou should at least have it on file. 


Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Furnace Engineers Established 1898 
50 Church St., New York City 


Bivd., Chicago, Ill.; First Bri 
. Bri si 
Francisco, Gah ne 








— in the War-Office will be filled by 
neral Radcliffe. 


April 21.—According to Field-Marshal 


Haig’s os in sharp fighting near 
——— the British cleared the Ger- 
mans from advanced positions taken 
by the enemy in the drive up the Lys 
valley. The German losses in the 
recent fighting are reported to have 
been far beyond any previously suf- 
fered in this war. 

The British night report states that the 
enemy troops were ejected from ad- 
vanced posts in the neighborhood of 
Robecq, but apart from artillery action 
on both sides on different sectors the 
day was comparatively quiet. An 
attempt by the enemy to. advance 
northeast of Ypres was stopt by 
British artillery. Hostile artillery was 
reported active on La Bassée Canal. 

The French official report states that 
there was no infantry action during 
the day, but both artilleries were active 
on the Somme, the Avre, and the Oise, 
as well as on the right bank of the 
Meuse. North of Seicheprey the French 
line was entirely reestablished. The 
enemy again bombarded Reims. North 
of Reims a German raid was repulsed. 

The German day report notes a lively 
duel between the Avre and the Oise, 
and violent artillery engagements 
near La Bassée, Lens, and Albert. 


April 22.—London reports that the fight- 


ing in France and Flanders during the 
past twenty-four hours has been little 
more than a series of skirmishes and 
bombardments. 

The official British report states that 
hostile raids attempted south of the 
Somme in the neighborhood of Hamel 
and south of La Bassée Canal opposite 
Cambrin were repulsed. The enemy 
succeeds in capturing an advanced post 
northwest of Festubert, which had 
changed hands several times. The 
British lines are slightly advanced in 
the Robeeq, Villers-Bretonneux, and 
Albert sectors, and sixty-eight prison- 
ers captured. Prisoners and machine 
guns were taken in raids north and 
south of Lens. The enemy’s shelling is 
reported to be directed principally 
against British positions astride the 
Somme and Ancre Rivers in the Lens 
sector and in the neighborhood of 
Festubert and Nieppe Forest. 

The French official report states that 
German raids east of the Avre in the 
region of Thennes, and east of Reims, 
were repulsed. There was pronounced 
artillery activity in the region of Mont- 
didier and Noyon. 

The Germans report the capture north 
of Albert of 88 British prisoners, in- 
cluding two officers, 22 mine-throwers, 
and a few machine guns. Attempts of 
the Allies to advance across La Bassée 
Canal northwest of Béthune are re- 
ported to have been checked. Prisoners 
are reported taken during a reconnoiter- 
ing advance southwest of Altkirch. 


April 23.—London reports a comparative 


lull in the battle in France and Flanders. 
The British gain some ground. Hun- 
garian troops in large numbers are re- 
ported passing through Liége and mass- 
ing in Belgium. The Germans claim a 
superiority of forty divisions over the 
the Allies (640,000 men). Many of 
these fresh units have been brought 
from the Russian front. 

The official British report states that 
successful minor operations were car- 
ried through east of Robecq, ground 
being gained and 120 prisoners and a 
number of machine guns taken. The 
British position was also improved near 
Méteren, prisoners and four machine 
guns being taken. The enemy started 
a gas-shell bombardment early in the 
morning in the Villers - Bretonneux 
sector. Operations carried out during 
the night north of Albert resulted in an 
improved position, sixty prisoners be 
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April 19.—A dis 





A dispatch from Amsterdam states that 


ing taken. Raiding parties entered 
the enemy trenches near Fampoux. 
Hostile artillery was reported active 
during the day and night on the greater 
part of the British front from south of 
Nieppe to east of Ypres. 

The French report spirited artillery en- 
gagements on the Somme front and 
east of Reims. Germans in unsuc- 
cessful raids between Lassigny and 
Noyon_and in the Vosges leave pris- 
oners in the hands of the French. 
Great artillery activity is reported on 
both sides in the region of Hangard-en- 
Santerre and in’ the sector west of 
Noyon. There was no infantry action. 

The German report states that the fight- 
ing activity was limited. Attempts of 
the Allies to regain ground at Aveluy 
Wood and to capture the railway north 
of Arras are reported to have been re- 
pulsed with heavy loss in casualties 
and prisoners. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 

tch from the Head- 
quarters of the American Army in 
France states that American and 
French troops raid the German line on 
the Meuse, but find only the bodies of 
several of the enemy who were caught 
in the wire during the American barrage. 


April 21.—A dispatch from London states 


that in sharp fighting in the American 
sector northwest of Toul the Germans, 
employing picked troops, penetrated as 
far as Seicheprey, a mile and a quarter 
behind the front. They were driven 
out by a counter-attack of the Ameri- 
cans with no gain. Berlin admits this, 
but claims to have.taken 183 prisoners. 
including 5 officers; and captured 
25 machine guns, ‘“‘returning to their 
lines of departure.’’ A dispatch from 
General Pershing to Washington shows 
that the engagement was the most 
serious in which the American troops 
have been active. The American loss 
is placed at more than 200, and the 
German report that 183 prisoners were 
taken is not denied. The enemy loss is 
estimated at from 300 to 500. The 
Americans were armed. with short shot- 
guns, which sprayed buckshot over the 
advancing troops, seriously breaking 
down the German morale. 


April 22.—A delayed dispatch from the 


Headquarters of the American Army 
in France states that two low-flying 
German airplanes were brought down 
by American machine-gunners during 
the German attack northwest of Toul, 
on April 20 


April 23.—A Paris dispatch states that 


Col. R. C. Bolling, who disappeared 

on March 25, was shot and killec while 
driving his own car on a tour of in- 
spection for the aviation service in the 
line of duty. 


Washington reports the American casu- 


alty list in France up to date as follows: 
Total, 3,923; killed in action, 513; 
died of wounds, 104; died of disease, 924: 
died from accident, 192; from other 
causes, 93; severely wounded, 419; 
slightly wounded, 1,592; missing, 86. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


April 17.—A Paris dispatch states that 


nine women and two men were killed 
by a shell from the German long-range 
gun on April 16. 


April 18.—Dispatches received in Wash- 


ington from Switzerland state that 
marked discontent rules in Vienna. 
The Czechs, Jugo-Slavs, and Poles 


demand the reorganization of Austria- 
Hungary in fiery speeches in Parlia- 
ment, many openly favoring the En- 
tente and condemning the Germans. 
A Paris —— states that the ap- 

intment of Baron Burian as Foreign 
Minister of Austria in place of Count 
Czernin is regarded as the final act 
completing German domination. of 
Austria and a triumph for the Kaiser. 
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HE man who was wise enough to build 
a home not only comfortable, durable, 


safe from the fire peril. 
of Natco Hollow Tile. 


Be wise im time. 


scraper possible. 
less safety than you get in your own office? 


for beauty, comfort and everlasting safety. 
The cost is more than that of criminally 


pays for itself in a few years on lower main- 
tenance cost, lower cozl bills—and it pays 


Cooler in summer—warmer in winter—damp 
proof, vermin proof, trouble proof —solid, perma- 


is covering the country. 
only building material worthy of going into your 


Don’t make a mistake on this. 
saving life. 
found out—too late. 
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d sanitary—but safe—everlastingly 
He built throughout 


Don’t find out— when 
late. When you buy or build— 
Natco Hollow Tile. 


is the material that made the sky- 
Do your children deserve 


is the modern way of building— 
s wood construction, but Natco 
a hundred times a day—in safety. 


That’s why Natco 
That's why it is the 


everlastingly safe. 


It may mean 


Be wise in time. So many have 


Send today for the interesting 32-page 
free book ‘‘Fireproof Houses.” It con- 
tains photographs and details of many 
beautiful Natco residences planned by 
leading architects. And remember— 
it may save your life and the lives of 
those you love. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING 
‘COMPANY - 
732 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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KEEP ONE | 
FOR YOUR ENLISTED BOY 


A SERVICE RECORD 

‘ FOR THE BOY, THE 
HOME FOLKS & THE 
GENERATIONS 

To COME 


A VALUABLE RECORD 
SERVICE Handsomely prjated in 

RECORD colors on Ja, Parchment. 

Space for Photo and Snap- 

shots, with Record n 

ment and Training, Active 

Service, Skirmishes and En- 

ts, Battles, P 


———y! and Awards, Reminiscences. 


Every Father and Mother Should Own One 
Price s0c. Postage 5c extra. 
Beautiful Edition in Leather, $2.00 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. - 19 W. Jackson St., Ohieage, Ill, 
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Selected. With Portrait. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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Why Soldiers Call the Parker 
“The Pocket Level Pen” 


ECAUSE it does not interfere with buttoning 
B the pocket flap. The new Parker Patent Clip, 
held in place under the cap like a washer, holds 
the entire pen at pocket level—no protruding cap or 


bulging pocket. 
) ¢ 


Garery-seALED) 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


The Self-Filling PARKER is the pen for the 
man who goes across. Injury to the 
self-filling mechanism does not put 
the PARKER out of com- 
mission as with other 
fountain pens; it auto- 
matically changes from 
a self-filler to a non-self- 
: filler without interruption of 
service. 
There are no holes in the wall 
through which ink can get out. 


See nearest dealer or write for catalog. 


PARKER PEN CO., GO Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
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Box of 36 tablets—-10 cents. 
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another mutiny has broken out at 
Beverlo Camp in Belgium among 
German troops when ordered to- the 
British front in France. A number of 
the mutineers were shot, but the re- 
sistance continues. 

April 19.—Paris reports that. after a 
silence of more than forty-eight hours 
the bombardment by the German long- 
distance gun is resumed. 

April 21.—Paris reports that the bom- 
bardment by the German long-range 
gun continues. Since March 23, with 
figures for two days missing, it is re- 
ported that 118 persons have been 
killed and 230 injured. 

April 23.—The British Foreign Office ques- 
tions the report that Germany has sent 
a time-limit ultimatum to Holland de- 
manding, among other things, the right 
to transport war-materials through 
Dutch territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


April 17.—The British Admiralty report 

‘for the past week of losses to British 
shipping is as follows: Sunk by mine 
or submarine: Merchantmen of more 
than 1,600 tons, 11; less than 1,600 
tons, 4; unsuccessfully attacked, 12; 
fishing-vessels sunk, 1. Arrivals, 2,211; 
sailings, 2,456. 

April 18.—Discussing the submarine war- 
fare before the main committee of the 
Reichstag, according to a dispatch from 
Amsterdam, Vice-Admiral von Capelle 
declares that new German U-boat 
construction exceeds the losses, while 
the submarine sinkings were sixfold 
the new British construction in tonnage. 

April 19.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 
that German torpedo craft bombard 
Allied camps and storage places on the 
coast between Dunkirk and Nieuport 
behind the Allied lines in France. 

April 20.—Cable messages to the Navy 
Department at Washington state that 
the United States steamship Lake Moor, 
4,500 tons, was sunk by a German 
U-boat at midnight on April 11. The 
steamship Florence H., 5,500 tons, was 
blown up in a French port by an 
internal explosion at midnight on 
April 17. Five officers and forty men 
are reported missing from the Lake 
Moor. Thirty-four of a crew of ap- 
proximately seventy-five on the Flor- 
ence H. were saved. Lieut.-Com. K. J. 
Powers, of the United States Naval 
Reserve, who was in command of the 
Lake Moor, four other officers, and 
twelve enlisted men have been landed 
at an English port. 

April 21.—A delayed dispatch from Tokyo 
states that negotiations between Amer- 
ican Ambassador Morris and _ the 
Japanese Government have been con- 
cluded and 66 steamers, aggregating 
514,000 tons, dead-weight, will be 
turned over to the United States for 
use in the war. 

April 23.—London reports that in a daring 
effort to block the channel of the 
German destroyer and submarine base 
at Zeebrugge two old cruisers loaded 
with cement were sunk, the operations 
being carried on under the concen- 
trated fire of the enemy. The British 
cruiser Vindictive ran the gantlet of 
mines and submarines and a_ heavy 
gun-fire and landed sailors and ma- 
chine guns, who distracted the attention 
of the enemy during the operations. 
The naval forces engaged were accom- 
panied by a force of cruisers. An old 
British submarine, filled with explosives, 
was run up alongside the mole and 
blown up. Two destroyers made their 
way inside the mole where they blew 
up the lock-gates. The British losses 
are reported to have been very heavy 
during the operations. A similar en- 
terprise at Ostend was not so successful, 
it is reported. The British blockading 

+ ships grounded when near their ob 

jective and blew up. The French co- 
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operated in the raids. In announcing 
the news in the House of Commons Sir 
Eric Geddes stated that the officer who 
planned the operation was killed. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 

April 20.—The official French report 
states that on the night of April 18-19, 
nearly four tons of projectiles were 
dropt by fifteen French airplanes on 
the landing-ground at Champien and 
bivouaes in the region of Ham, Guiscard 
and Noyon. Thirteen airplanes in two 
expeditions bombed Roye and Moreuil 
on the 19th, and during the night of 
April 19-20 seventy planes successfully 
bombed the railway-station at St. 
Quentin and numerous railways in the 
neighborhood of Jussy. Another group 
of seven planes bombed the railway- 
stations at Mont Cornet, Asfeld, and 
Hirson and resting troops were gunned 
from a low altitude. 

April 21.—The British official communi- 
cation dealing with aviation states that 
twelve tons of bombs were dropt on 
Meniney, Armentiéres, and the Thou- 
rotte Railroad junction. During the 
last few days six hostile machines were 
downed and three disabled. Three 
British machines are missing. Night 
flying squadrons bombed Bapaume 
and enemy billets and roads leading to 
the front. Large fires were caused at 
Chaulnes, Juniville, and Bethenville. 
All the British machines returned. 

April 22.—A dispatch from the Head- 

uarters of the British Army states 
that Baron von Richthofen, leader of 
the German fliers, with eighty air 
victories to his credit in Berlin, is 
brought down behind the British lines. 
He is buried with military honors. 

April 23.—Berlin reports thirty Allied air- 
planes brought down during the last 
two days on the Western front. 


IN THE BALKANS 
April 17.—London reports that Greek and 
British troops have crossed the Struma 
River on the eastern flank of the Mace- 
donian front and occupied seven towns. 
April 22.—Paris dispatches announce in- 
creased activity on the Eastern Euro- 
pean front. A British detachment 
penetrates enemy positions south of 
Doiran, bringing back prisoners, while 
in the Vetrenik region a Servian de- 
tachment captures an important enemy 
work. An enemy attack on advanced 

posts in the Italian sector is repulsed. 


OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 

April 18.—The House votes decisively 
against $2.50 wheat, defeating the Gore 
amendment to the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill. Closing the discussion, 
Chairman Lever, of the Committee on 
Agriculture, declared that the nation 
had virtually assured the Allies that 
1918 wheat would be supplied at $2.20, 
which constituted a fair price to the 
producer. 

April 19.—Director-General Charles M. 
Schwab, of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, obtains absolute priority for 
the shipyards in steel deliveries, and 
issues instructions for the removal of 
the entire staff of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation from Washington to Phila- 
delphia. 

A Minneapolis dispatch states that upon 
conviction of violations of the Espionage 
Act, J. O. Bentall, Socialist candidate 
for Governor, is sentenced to the 
Federal penitentiary for five years, 
and James A. Petersen, candidate for 
the Republican nomination for United 
States Senator, to four years. Stays 
were granted upon appeals. 

Washington announces that the Bosch 
Magneto Company, of Plainfield, N. J., 
and Springfield, Mass., valued at $5,- 
060,000, has been seized by Alien 
Property Custodian Palmer. 

Washington announces that the confisca- 

tion of the rest of last year’s wheat 
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: Ends all Terminal Troubles 


Loose connections—the bugbear of 
motoring—the cause of 90% of all ignition 
trouble—are over at last. The Handy Terminal 


ends them instantly. 
25c Grips Like a Vise 


In Canada 35c Simply gan’t work loose—the greater the 
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Is Your Engine Suffering? 





> it struggle up. the hills, knock- 
ing as it goes—is the acceleration 
poor—do you notice a loss of power—and extrav- 
agant use of oil and gas? All these symptoms 
indicate—not a poor engine—but an engine chok- 
ed with carbon and unable to work efficiently. 


COHHSON'S CARBON REMOVER 


The easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfac- 
tory method of removing carbon deposits is with 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover. It will save you 
from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method, with- 
out laying up your car. No time or labor re- 
quired—you can do it yourself in five minutes. 


Use It Every 1,000 Miles 


The use of Johnson’s Carbon Remover every 1,000 miles 
or oftener will increase the power of your engine, improve 
acceleration, stop that knock, quiet your motor, save your 
batteries, reduce your gasoline consumption 12% to 25%. 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is perfectly harmless. It 
contains no acids and does not affect lubrication in any 
way or interfere with the oil in the crank case. Has 
no action on any metal. 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you. A half-pint is sufficient 
for cleaning a four cylinder motor twice. 


Quarts... .$1.75 Pints... .$1.00 Half-pints. .. .65¢c 


Write for our booklet on “Keeping Your Car Young.” 
We will gladly send it free and postpaid. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD, Racine, Wis. 
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crop will begin om “May 15, for which 
the Government price of $2.20 a bushel 
will be paid. : 

Washington states that the sets of 
Assistant Attorney - General Charles 
Warren, who was accused of laxity in 
office, has been accepted. 

In response to an appeal from General 
Pershing for more marines in. France, 
the House amends the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill to authorize an increase 
in the Marine Corps from 30,000 to 
75,000 men. 

April 20.—The House passes the Naval 
Appropriation Bill by unanimous vote. 
The measure carries $1,350,000,000. 

As a result of the Government's efforts 
to protect men in uniform, the conduct 
of the Philadelphia police department 
has been taken over by the United 
States and Lieut.-Col. Charles B. 
Hatch, of the United States Marine 


Corps, preed in charge. Superinten- 
dent .of Police James Robinson has 
been given a month’s vacation, and 


Captain of Police Mills will act as 
superintendent in cooperation with 
~ Lieut.-Col.: Hatch. 

President Wilson issues a proclamation 
classing all women of German birth and 
all women of -Austro-Hungarian na- 
tionality as enemy aliens and applying 
to them the same restrictions and 
guaranties as are applied to men. 

April 22.—Washington announces that 
Norwegian sailing-vessels with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 400,000 have been 
chartered by. the United States Ship- 

ing Board for service in Atlantic and 
acific “waters, to release steamships 
for transatlantic use. A majority of 
the vessels are now in Atlantic waters. 

April 23.—The subscription to the Third 
Liberty Loan to date is reported to be 
$1,657,678,000,-or about 55 per cent. 
of the total. 

Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, a New York 
Socialist, is indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury in Kansas City on three 
counts, charging violations of the 
Espionage Act. 


THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


April 19.—A London dispatch states that 
the Turks in. their invasion of former 
Russian territory are approaching Kars. 
In capturing the port of Batum, on the 
Black Sea, the Turks took 150 guns and 
more than 3,000 prisoners. 

April 21.—A dispatch from Moscow states 
that British and French troops have 
been landed at Mourmansk on the 
northern coast of the Kola peninsula in 
the Arctic Ocean, to reenforce a British 
marine detachment sent ashore several 
weeks ago to protect the Mourman coast 
and railway against attacks by Finnish 
White Guards. Russian Red Guards 
are acting with the French and British. 

Reuter’s Moscow correspondent reports 
that a wireless dispatch received through 
Tabriz states that the Armenians have 
recaptured Van in Turkish Armenia 
after heavy fighting. 

April 22.—A delayed Moscow dispatch 
states that Odoph Joffe, a Bolshevik 
Socialist, has been named Russian 
Ambassador to Germany. 


FOREIGN 


April 17.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 
that Baron Burian has been appointed 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister in 
succession to Count Czernin. A dis- 
patch from Copenhagen states that 
Prince von Hohenlohe, Chief of Court 
to Emperor Charles, has been dismissed 
and is succeeded by Count Alexander 
Esterhazy. 


April 18.—A London dispatch states that 
the leaders of the Nationalists in 
Ireland, including the Redmondites, 
now led by John Dillon, the Sinn- 
Feiners, O’Brienites, Laborites, and 





Clericals are united in their de- 
termination to resist conscription. 


According to dispatches from Belfast Sir 


Edward Carson appeals to his friends 
not to take any action likely to impede 
victory, even if it entails Home Rule. 


Rioting attends the breaking up of an 


anticonscription meeting in Belfast. 
Revolvers were used and baton charges 
were made by the police. The meeting 
was attended by 15,000 persons. 


April 19.—A London dispatch states that 


Royal assent has been given to the 
British: Man-power. Bill. 


A dispatch from’ London states that the 


following Ministerial changes are an- 
nounced: Earl of Derby appointed 
Ambassador. Extraordinary to France, 
with powers similar to those of Lord 
Reading in America; Viscount Milner 
succeeds the Earl of Derby as Secretary 
of War, and J. Austen Chamberlain is 
appointed to the War Council. It is 
rumored that Lord Northcliffe intends 
to resign as Director of Propaganda 
in Enemy Countries and as the head 
of the Anglo-American Mission because 
of the appointment of Chamberlain. 


April 22.—In introducing Great Britain’s 


greatest budget, calling for more than 
$14,000,000,000, in the House of Com- 
mons, Chancellor Bonar Law intimates 
that in the future the United States will 
undertake to supply the loans to the 
Allies. direct instead of Great Britain 
borrowing the money from the United 
States and turning it over to the Allies 
as heretofore, thereby, as claimed by the 
Chancellor, inflating accounts and weak- 
ening the credit of Great Britain. 


A dispatch from El Paso states that a 


Mexican force of sufficient size to pre- 
sent a menace has been concentrated 
in the Ojinaga-Juarez sector on the 
international line. Patrols and out- 
posts on the American side of the bor- 
der have been reenforced. 


Dublin dispatches state that Ireland is 


preparing for a general strike in a 
monster protest against conscription. 


An official dispatch received in Washing- 
ton states that Count Czernin is to be ap- | 


pointed Austrian Ambassador to Berlin. 


April 23.—Dublin reports that the work- 


less day decided upon as a protest 
against conscription proceeded accord- 
ing to the plans of the leaders. Stores 
were closed, traffic was suspended, and 
newspapers failed to appear. The 
order of the Labor Convention was, 
however, completely ignored in Belfast. 


DOMESTIC 


April 17.—Twenty out of thirty-nine cities 


in New York State which voted on the 
prohibition question are reported to 


have gone “‘dry. 


Director-General McAdoo announces that 


the $100,000,000 barge canal, recently | 


completed in New York State, will be 
operated under the National Gov- 
ernment under an arrangement with the 
State authorities. 


A dispatch from Santa Fé, N. M., states 


that 400 convicts in the State peniten- 
tiary tar and feather Maj. John M. Birk- 
ner, held as a Federal prisoner charged 
with violating the Espionage Act. 


April 21.—A dispatch from Los Angeles, 


Cal., states that all of Southern Cali- 
fornia, part of western Arizona and 
Utah were shaken by an earthquake 
at 3:32 p.m. All buildings in 
and San Jacinto were wrecked and 
minor property damage was occasioned 
in practically every city and town. One 
man was killed and a woman injured. 


April 22.—Los Angeles reports that Hemet 


_and San Jacinto are shaken by two more 
earthquake shocks. Fear is exprest 
in Los Angeles that several large office- 
buildings have been thrown outof plumb. 
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“The Affirmative Intellect,” by Chas. Ferguson. 
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REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


$850,000 
First Mortgage 
6% Serial Bonds 


Bonds in denominations of 
$100 to $5! 000. Write for 
booklet, “‘A Buyer’s Guide 
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For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
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Salary-Raising Books For 


STENOGRAPHERS 





HESE four volumes by Rosert F. Rose, the 
famous shorthand expert and teacher, offer 
instruction of priceless value to every stenog- 

rapher. They will open the way for YOU to a 
high-salaried position by giving you the special 
training that is necessary. There is no greater 
shorthand authority than Mr. Rose, Director of the 
Rose Expert Shorthand System. He knows from 
thirty years’ experience all the phases and require- 
ments of speciai shorthand work. He gives you the 
benefit of his thorough knowledge in these books: 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT SHORTHAND PHRASES 


A volume of word-signs, phrasing principles and 
phrase rules that will give far greater speed to every 
stenographer. The phrase-forming in this book goes far 
beyond that of ordinary systems, and gives the speed 
mecessary in expert work. Includes special sections on 
correspondence work, legal terms, court reporting 
phrases, etc., etc., with copious illustrations. 


HOW TO BECOME A PRIVATE SECRETARY 


The qualities that are essential to success in this work, 
and how they may be acquired, are explained in this 
book. It contains examples of all phasés of the work, 
illustrated by shorthand notes. Gives forms for business 
and dipl ic cor dence, facts about Govern- 
ment service, congressional work, etc. 


HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT COURT 
REPORTER 


Gives thorough training in all phases of court work, 
including Interstate Commerce Commission proceed- 
ings, Deposition work, etc. Fully illustrated with 
samples. Special phrases which are needed peculiarly 
by the court reporter and which make possible the 
greatest speed are listed for practise, and a wealth of 
invaluable information on the subject is given. 


HOW TO DO LAW OFFICE STENOGRAPHY 


Explains fully the stenographer’s work in a law office. 
Shows forms of the law pl i of A 

Covenant, Debt, Detinue, Trespass on the Case, Certio- 
rari, Ejectment, Garnishment, Habeas Corpus, Manda- 
mus, Quo Warranto, etc. Also all the pleadings in an 
equity proceeding from its inception to the final brief in 
the highest reviewing court, including the proper forms 
and shorthand notes for complaint, answer affi- 
davits, etc. 








Large volumes, handsomely printed and bound. 
Price, $2.50 per volume, postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed ov money returned. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 176, NEW. YORK 
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GERMANY’S HUGE ECONOMIC TASK 
DURING THE WAR AND AFTER IT 
—HER PRESENT GILDED AGE 


ILLIAM C. DREHER, an Amer- 
ican, born in the South and educat- 
ed in the South and in German universities, 
was for many years an Associated Press 
correspondent in Berlin, and was serving 
there when the war began. He did not 
leave the country until last year, after the 
United States declared war on Germany. 
Quite recently Mr. Dreher has contributed 
to the New York Tribune a series of 
notable articles on economic conditions in 
Germany, based on knowledge acquired 
during his long residence in Berlin, supple- 
mented by later information acquired from 
German newspapers and other sources. 
In one of his articles he points out what 
has not been commonly understood in this 
country, that shortly after the war began 
—that is, after the dislocation of. all her 
war-plans, as a consequence of her defeat 
on the Marne—Germany had before her 
an economic task such as no other 
country was compelled to perform. Her 
whole economic system “had to be mob- 
ilized for war-work. The war for her 
became a war of industries and machinery, 
and economic Germany had to readjust 
herself: accordingly.””,. Arms and ammu- 
nition had to be manufactured-on an 
unheard-of scale, and all the accessories 
of war ‘“‘had to be turned out in quanti- 
ties that no imagination had yet pictured.” 
When writers have said that Germany 
had prepared for the war, that everything 
was in readiness before the Kaiser gave 
the order for his legions to march, they 
have overlooked the fact that readiness 
must be measured ‘‘not by what the 
German militarists thought would be nec- 
essary,” but according to the standard fixt 
afterward by the war asa world-war. The 
Germans had made preparations for such 
a war as they expected, and that was a 
short war, but they realized only after 
the battle of the Marne that they were 
“confronted with a problem that made a 
mockery of all their fine preparations.”’ 
The fact was that their dogs of war “‘had 
flushed bigger game than specifications 
called for and they were wofully unpre- 
pared for such a war as this.” 

Mr. Dreher declares that the Germans 
had shot away all their ready stock of 
shells and other ammunition before the 
war was a half-year old. Thus they 
had to resort to new ammunition, manu- 
factured after the war began. Factories 
of many kinds had at once to be put to 
work upon war-requisites, such as automo- 
biles, chemicals, locomotives, tent-cloth, 
and a thousand and one other things. 
Within two or three months the transfor- 
mation of factories from peace work to the 
production of arms, munitions, and war- 
requisites of all sorts had been undertaken 
on a large scale, and thus matters went on 
until August, 1916, when a new chapter 
in the transformation was opened with the 
appointment of Hindenburg as chief of 
the General Staff. Hindenburg ‘‘ became 
the supreme war-lord de facto, the Kaiser 
remaining only the nominal possessor of 
that title.’ And one of the first things 
that he did was to announce a so-called 
‘Hindenburg program,” which meant 
doubling of the output of arms and am- 








in all accessories necessary on the two 
fronts. This policy led to ‘‘a tremendous 
speeding up and extension of the industria] 
machinery of war,”’ until it became evident 
that practically all industries ‘‘would have 
to be dealt with as units and put into the 
service of the military power.’’ To put 
an industry upon a war-footing meant, as 
Mr. Dreher explains it, just this: 


“To ascertain how many establishments 
in it were necessary for producing the goods 
indispensably needed by the civil popula- 
tion; then to shut down or divert.to war- 
production all the others: In carrying 
out this program it became necessary, in 
the case of not a few industries, to bring all 
producers into one great organization, in 
which the Government—or in straight 
English, the military power—was the 
presiding genius. 

“The prototype of such a. ‘Zwangs- 
Zyndikat,’ or compulsory trust, was ‘al- 
ready in existence. Several. years before 
the war the Reichstag had passed a law 
virtually compelling the potash companies 
to come together in an iron-bound trust 
with the Prussian Government as prin- 
cipal member. -The latter state had also 
arrogated to itself a predominant position 
in the great coal trust, after practically 
forcing the operating companies to keep 
up an organization that was dheoetaae 
else with extinction. Thus the strait- 
jacketing of industries was not wholly an 
innovation; the war only hurried forward 
the process on a grander scale. 

“The transformation of industries from 
peace work to the production of war- 
necessities made giant strides after the 
‘Hindenburg program’ was taken up. At 
this moment there are linen factories in 
Germany working on purely military goods. 
Breweries, piano. factories, and concerns 
formerly turning out other musical in- 
struments are doing the same; even de- 
partment stores are big army contractors. 
In short, the tentacles of the great war- 
octopus have extended out in every 
direction and are sucking infernal energy 
from industrial establishments of the most 
multifarious character. 

“The sheer -volume of war- business 
carried out -by German industries can 
hardly be imagined; but I want to make 
a comparison here that will vaguely sug- 
gest to the reader something of its dimen- 
sions. I want him to recall what happened 
here in our American industries and on the 
New York Stock Exchange within the first 
year of the war. England, France, and 

ussia were not able to manufacture 
all the arms, munitions, and other war- 
requisites that they needed, and _ hence 
a part of their orders were sent here. 
But certainly by far the greater part of 
their wants were supplied by their own 
manufacturers. 

‘“‘Now, what was the effect upon our 
industrial life of these fractional orders 
from the Entente? Many companies were 
overwhelmed with work. They sent out 
their agents all over the country to bring 
in additional labor by offering unusually 
high wages, and there are country dis- 
tricts to-day where it is practically in- 
possible to hire a cook or other servant, 80 
clean a sweep did the munitions-factories 
make of labor. Many mills greatly ex 
tended their capacity; not a few new ¢on- 
cerns were organized to run on war-orders. 
The profits of these companies ‘were. im- 
mense, and the Stock Exchange. and, the 
unorganized street market went wild 
speculating in so-called ‘war - babies. 
Sudden fortunes were made in Jame 
numbers, both by stéck-speculators’ “éad 
by the manufacturers themselves. We 
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t Frints Label: 


The Multigraph 
prints labelsfor every 


sort of container, recep- 
tacle, box, barrel, bag, bottle, 
can, jar, jug or wrapper that 
ever needs a label. 


It prints labels for 
bolts, nuts, screws, tacks, 
brads, nails, and spikes; for 
spark plugs, ‘door knobs, keys, 
padlocks; for hardware and 
cutlery items of every descrip- 
tion. It prints labels for canned 
corn, peas, tomatoes, peaches, 
pears, plums—labels for jams, 
jellies, syrups, oils, catsup, vinegar, 
chili sauce, and any other food 
that’s put up in cans, boxes or bot- 
tles. It prints labels for corsets, shoes, 
stockings, collars, ties, handkerchiefs, 
gloves, laces, and a thousand other 
different articles of dry goods and 
general merchandise. 


It prints labels of 


every shape and every 
color—prints them in two or 
three colors or prints them in 
only one. It prints labels of 
every size from the smallest 
made to one that’s seventeen 
inches long. It prints theentire label 
——- or merely imprints on a 
label already lithographed the spe- 
cial sizes or special lots or special 
dealers’: names or special instruc- 
tions or special formulas that have 
to be put on. 
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It prints labels 


without delay, with- 
out red tape, gives them to 
you while you wait—givesthem 
to you when you want them, 
not week after next—gives 
them to you in many cases 
in less time than it would 
take to get an estimate from 
an outside shop—gives them to 
= at a fraction of the cost of 
abels printed in the usual way. 


And it not only prints 
labels, but it also prints 
circulars and folders and mail- 
ing cards and enclosures and 
price lists and bulletins and 
house organs and even small 
catalogs. It prints lettersand 
letterheads, envelopes and 
order blanks. It prints office forms 
of every kind, factory forms, cost 
cards, work sheets, report blanks, 
factory rules and instructions and 
special information, and every other 
sort of factory or other printed 
matter you can think of. 


If you haven’t got a 
tigraph saving timefor 
oe now, saving profits for you 
now, then it’s high time that 
you did. If you realized half 
its value, you’d have had 
one long ago. Clip the coupon 
below and send it in and we’ll tell 


you what other business men have 
done and how they did it. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 
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The Multigra 
genior is $76. 7 


payments, 





566. Mulcigraph 
unior hand driven, 
190 and up. Easy 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Our line is 


Get a MULT | GRAPH 


Tell me what other business men in my line have accomplished with the Multigraph. 








Name ines 





Official Position. 


Firm 











Street Address__ 





Town, 
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The transportation problem has as- 
sumed the proportions of a national 
issue. And as transportation attracts 
wide-spread attention good roads are 
revealed more clearly in their true 
relation to the public. 


Good roads mean’ good things for all, for 
the breaking of blockades which tie up mer- 
chandise must be effected by means of the 
cross-country highway. The motor truck 
is to bring the relief so urgently needed. 


And here is where motor trucks—GMC 
Trucks—must play their part. Motor 
trucks must bear a double responsibility; 
hauling merchandise over existing high- 
ways, and hauling materials for extending 
the hard road mileage of the country. 

Inlieu of gondola cars forhighway and street 
building materials, GMC Trucks are haul- 
ing crushed stone, gravel, sand, concrete, 
asphalt, and other road-making materials. 


TRUCKS 


GMC Trucks 
are built in all 
practical sizes, 
R-fon to 5-ton 
capacity —six 
sizes in all, 
Each size bet- 
ter suited than 
any of the rest 
Sor a particu- 
lar class of 
work. 


Good Roads Mean Good Things for All— 


In lieu of freight cars for merchandise, 
GMC Trucks are threading the country 
roads, carrying the things every family 
needs with a dispatch and fitness born of 
the pressure of the times. 

So it is fortunate that GMC engineers 
anticipated the extension of haulage to a 
wider radius and long ago built to meet 


the anticipated demand for endurance 


and power. 


GMC oversize and overstrength are the 
factors which guarantee that both the 
power and the strength of GMC Trucks 
will meet the severest demands of hard 
usage. Every GMC Truck is road tested. 


Let your next truck be a GMC 


GENERAL MoTorRS TRUCK Co 


One of the units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICH. 
New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco 


Distributors Most Everywhere (336) 
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orders representing a- rather: limited 


portion of the war-requirements of 

gland, France, and Russia.. Now, in view 
er this fact, what must have been the 
effect in Germany of military orders suf- 
ficient to meet its own requirements, 
besides most of those of Bulgaria and 
Turkey? 
line up at the two fronts artillery, machine 
guns, and rifles, besides ammunition: for 
all these, in sufficient quantities to confront 
the combined product of England, France, 
. the United States, and a part of Russia’s. 
Viewed in that light, it can easily be im- 
agined that German industries must have 
been: compelled to turn out a_ perfectly 
prodigious volume of death-dealing wares. 

“Not only are the great companies that 
handle army contracts earning immense 
profits, but the labor that they employ is 
earning much higher wages than ever be- 
fore. The advance in wages has been very 
marked. Transportation and express em- 
ployees at Berlin, for example, are now 
earning $18 a week, as against $6 before 
the war. There are, however, large classes 
of the people whose earnings have by no 
means kept pace with the general rise in 
prices. This is the case with persons 
employed upon fixt salary—those hold- 
ing clerical positions in private and even 
government undertakings, teachers and 
others not doing manual labor. But 
whoever has brawn instead of brain for 
sale is master of the situation; his wages 
are far above the peace level. 

“The plethora of depreciated money 
easily earned tends to create a reckless 
scale of expenditure. Articles of luxury 
are demanded on.a scale not known even 
in peace times. Never, says one writer, 
have such high prices been. paid as now 
for jewelry, pictures, and art objects. 
The prices of all such things not being 
controlled by the authorities have ad- 
vanced”out of proportion to other goods.” 


In conditions such as these the German 
people ‘‘have been earning more money, 
such as. it.is, than before the war, an 
inferenee sufficiently supported by the 
Prussian income-tax returns, which showed 
that the volume of taxable incomes for 
1915 fell off by 5 per cent., but that the 
1916 total registered a gain of 12 per cent. 
over 1915, and the 1917 figures a further 
gain of 17 per cent. over those of 1916. 
While these figures appear remarkable 
they are so on the surface only, because 
“an enormous volume of depreciated paper 
money always creates for a time the ap- 
pearance of great prosperity.”” High earn- 


ings for both capitalist and laborer, 
“accompanied by great activity of the 
printing - presses of the Reichsbank,”’ 


brought a heyday of specious prosperity 
to German banks. Never had their 
coffers been so bulging with cash. Banks 
of all classes reported a plethora of money 
without precedent. Figures compiled in 
part by the Frankfurter Zeitung show that 
the aggregate deposits of all classes in Ger- 
man banks are now at least $14,575,- 
000,000, or a gain of about $6,000,000,000 
over the period just before the war. The 
post-office banking system had a turnover 
in 1917 of $28,250,000,000, a gain of not 
less than 53 per cent. over 1916. Clearing 
houses had a turnover of $9,112,000,000, 
or almost 49 per cent. more than in the 
previous year. The clearing-house of the 
Berlin Bourse did a business of $19,280,- 
000,000, or nearly twice as much as in the 
year 1915. 

The ‘“‘Hindenburg program’ thus in- 
troduced a new era of inflated values, 
gave a renewed impulse to speculation, 
and so led, as Mr. Dreher expresses it, 
to a gilded age, the gilt being printed 
upon the notes of the Reichsbank, and 
stil more glaringly upon the notes of 
the so-called Darlehenskassen, or loan- 


Germany had to create and 








banks. The total note issues of the | 
Reichsbank itself at the end of February 
had reached $2,693,000,000, largely through 
discount operations in Imperial Treasury 
bills. The Reichsbank discounted about 
$1,000,000,000 more of these bills in 1917 
than in 1916, as is reflected in total dis- 
counts of $3,100,000,000, which was about 
$2,380,000,000 more than at the same 
date in 1915. Besides the circulation of 
the Reichsbank the issues of the Darlehens- 
kassen amounted on March 7 to $1,900,- 
000,000, which gives a total of $4,593,- 
000,000 paper money in circulation. By 
comparing that sum with the $472,700,000 
notes that the Reichsbank had outstand- 
ing in July, 1914, one gets ‘‘a good measure 
of the road that Germany has traveled 
over,.in the direction of irredeemable 
paper money.” It shows that for every 
dollar of paper circulating just before the 
war the circulation now carries $9.73 in 
paper. In Mr. Dreher’s article, it should 
be understood, money conversions are 
made at the normal peace rate of 23.8 
cents for the mark. He says further as 
to paper money in Germany: 


“To see on what thin ice Germany is 
skating, let us compare this huge volume 
of paper money with the gold stock of the 
Reichsbank. he whole volume of paper 
money must be taken, inasmuch as the 
Reichsbank is responsible for the opera- 
tions of the Darlehenskassen, which are 
carried on as mere annexes to it. Against 
the total of ‘notes above mentioned of 
$4,593,000,000 the Reichsbank held at the 
end of February only $573,000,000 in gold. 
In other words, if the Reichsbank were 
ealled upon to redeem these notes in gold 
it would pay slightly less than 1214 cents 
on the dollar. 

‘“‘And the ominous thing for Germany 
is that this process has by no means 
run its course as yet. It has gone from 
bad to worse, with the worst still to come. 
The note circulation of the Reichsbank 
alone increased since a year ago by $762,- 
000,000, while that of the Darlehenskassen 
has been expanded by more than $500,- 
000,000 since the end of last October. On 
the other hand, the gold stock of the 
Reichsbank is moving in the opposite 
direction; it is now nearly $30,000,000 less 
than a year ago. 

“Tt would not be possible to establish 
any trustworthy standard by which to 
measure the depreciation of German 
paper money. The ratings of its value 
vary greatly in the small neutral coun- 
tries adjacent to Germany; and no uni- 
form valuation can be arrived at by eom- 
paring them. A ease recently occurred at 
Berlin, however, which shows what a low 
valuation some of the criminal classes 
place upon it. 

‘About February 20, the Berlin news- 
papers gave details of what they called 
‘eriminal intrigues to take gold out of 
the Fatherland.’ The War Usury Office, 
it was explained, had just arrested some 
forty persons in Berlin who were buymg 
up 20-mark gold pieces at 60 marks and 
sending them to a frontier town, where 
they were sold at from 72 to 80 marks. 
While it would not do to ,aecept these 
prices as the actual measure of the deprecia- 
tion, still they can be regarded as express- 
ing a popular feeling that the mark has 
sunk in value to a very low level, and that 
it will be years before it recovers its normal 
value, if ever. 

“In view of official statements it would 
not appear too high an estimate if I as- 
sume a monthly expenditure by Germany of 

000,000 for the entire year. Thus the 
year’s war-expenses would have amounted 
to $9,600,000,000, which is about $3,500,- 
000,000 more than the amount raised by 
loans. But a considerably lower estimate 
may be assumed for 1915 and 1916. I 
will assume $2,000,000,000 for 1915 and 
$2,500,000,000 for.1916. There would thus 
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be a total floating debt of $8,000,000,000. 
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The AIM— 
The ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Reflex equipment on motor- 
vehicles doing responsible 
work, everywhere, stands 
PROOF of the accomplish- 
ment of the Reflex kers’ 
aim to produce a plug of 
consistent performance. 





Reflex réspon- 
sibility. 


A SEPLRX 


Waters 

Vhite Truck— 
“Somewhere in 

France’’— 

mounting a 
Anti-sireraft 

Gun. 





The features—the assembly of 
Reflex Plugs — the materials 
that go into their construction 
—are why these plugs “‘ Keep 
the car on the Go.”’ Reflex 
Spark Plugs are giving trouble- 
proof ignition on truck fleets 
and cars everywhere. 


Aim to get’ this faultless igni- 
tion —whether on your. car, 
truck, boat, or tractor. Get 
a Reflex from your dealer to- 
day—on a money-back guar- 
antee if you wish. Ask for 
our convenient tool box book- 
let, ‘‘ Your Aim,” a refer- 
ence on plug sizes for all cars. 
Write us, if your dealer is not 
stocked, 


With Reflex Spark Plags you can assist 
in the present E. y 


THE REFLEX IGNITION COMPANY 
1702 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Patent Your Ideas! 


Books “What to Invent” and “How to 
Obtain a Patent” =. free. *Send i souge 


simu § coo os: eg 8 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 439th St., o. 























Only WEARERS Know This Comfort 


Try a pair yourself. See how lightly the patented 
Wide Webbing rests on muscles and veins. Men who 
wear them once, say they'll never want any other. 


GARTER 


@ “THE ONE THAT WON'T BIND” 
Also the E. Z. 2-Grip, 
60c and 40c, and the. Z. D-Luxe, $1. Ifnot at dealer's, 
send his name, and price, to The Thos. P. ‘Taylor Co., 
Dept. L, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dealers: Ask your jobber, or order sample dozens 
from us, without obligation. 

Buy Your LIBERTY BOND Today. 
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i fresh they'll 
} - bend A, -s) 











TRY THEM FREE 


Send no money. Try my cigars without risking a 
penny. Ever smoke a mild Havana cigar only a few 
days old, containing all the original flavor and aroma of 
the leaf? If not, you have a new kind of smoke treat in 
waiting for you. 

Roberts cigars are not months old when you buy them and 
they have not lost the original sweetness and flavor of the 
tobacco leaf. They have not been kept in a humidor for months 
They are fresh from the tables. 


or moistened with water. 
Let me send you fifty 
Roberts Perfectos direct 


SEND NO MONEY ove Pecos oie: 


Havana cigar manufacturing city in the worid, where I have 
the same Havana tobacco, cigar makers and climate as 
Cuba. I ship them the same day they’re made. Smoke 
ten, then if you are not fully satisfied send the rest back 
and you owe nothing, or, if you keep them, send only $5.50. 
Under my direct selling plan you get a 15c Havana—abso- 
lutely fresh—for only llc. Over 30,000 customers regularly 
smoke my fresh Havanas. Send no money. Just write on 
letterhead or enclose business card. Send today. 


J. W. ROBERTS & SON 
231 Roberts Street Tampa, Fla. 
RobertS Fresh Havana Cigars are noi sold in cigar stores. 





- SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 








Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
“ Knowledg: a Young Wife —_— Have. 
Allin one volume Knowledge a Sa Should Ha 
Knowledge a Mother Should irons to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid I ledical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for **Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
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American Accessories Co., Dept. 316 Cincinnati, 0. 
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‘“*From estimates of the national debt 
made at Munich and from Count Rédern’s 
latest statement of the monthly cost of 
the war it may be safely assumed that the 
German debt will amount by the end of 
April to $30,000,000,000. That would be 
nearly 40 per cent. of the national wealth of 
Germany, as estimated by Dr. Helfferich 
a year before the war. The debt bears an 
alarming proportion to the national wealth; 
it will take Germany far more than a cen- 
tury to pay it off. 

“The success of the German loans 
has by no means been left to the play 
of natural financial forces. The capital 
market has been carefully protected against 
general demands. In this way it has come 
to pass that Germans have almost no other 
_ to invest their money than in the war- 
oans,”’ 


Mr. Dreher then takes up the problem of 
bearing the burden. He believes that the 
interest charges by the end of April this 
year will have reached $1,450,000,000 a 
year, rather more than less. Dr. Helf- 
ferich has estimated something like 
$1,900,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 as the 
amount which before the war represented 
the annual savings of the people. or what 
they had left over for investments of all 
kinds. Of that sum they put about $720,- 
000,000 in 1912 into stock-exchange securi- 
ties of all classes,which was “‘less than half of 
the present interest on the national debt.” 
The.rest went into other securities, building 
operations, investments abroad, and miscel- 
laneous channels. These figures give a re- 
sult that is ominous for the German people, 
showing, as it does, a debt cost already 
of from 72 to 76 per cent. of their savings 
in a year of great prosperity. By the 
end of this year, however, if the war still 
goes on-and the monthly rate of war- 
expenditure remains at the $893,000,000 
recently admitted by Count Rédern— 
“the annual interest charge will rise to 90 
or 95 per cent. of their savings in 1912.” 
Mr. Dreher continues: 

“This fact is already looming large in 
the minds of German financial authorities. 
But the interest charge wiil not represent 
the only financial burden laid upon the 
German people by their military lords. 
There will be a huge pension appropria- 
tion every year for many years to come. 
At this time the number of soldiers killed 
in battle or lost through wounds or disease 
must exceed 1,250,000, and may even 
reach 1,500,000; and doubtless an equally 
large number have been either wholly or 
partly disabled. The widows and children 
of deceased officers and men might easily 
exceed 3,000,000. Thus the réle of pen- 
sioners must draw itself out to a stupen- 
dous length. And niggardly as is the seale 
on which Germany pays pensions, es- 
pecially to the disabled common soldier 
and his dependents, the total outgo in 
pensions must reach, as some good German 
authorities estimate, as much as $700,- 

,000 a year. But that is not all. 
Provision will have to be made for the 
gradual extinguishment of the huge na- 
tional debt. Financial writers generally 
assume that the amortization must reach 
at least $600,000,000 a year. Now, 
these German assumptions be correct, 
what do they mean? They mean that the 
German people will have to meet annually 
an outgo of $2,750,000.000, or some $750,- 

,000 to $850,000,000 more than their 
aggregate savings in 1912. And almost 
the whole of that enormous sum repre- 
sents the heritage left them by this war. 

“Borrowing for ordinary military pur- 
poses will have to be avoided, unless Ger- 
many is determined to continue upon her 
downward career of military frenzy, in 
which case the Army and Navy will have 
to be provided for in the annual budget, 
and taxes for them wil! have to be raised 
accordingly. That will mean—if mili- 
tary expenditure is to be resumed upon 








merely the scale that Germany had reached 
just before the war—the addition of about 
$400,000,000 to the figures already reached 
above. Thus we would get a grand total 
of about $3,150,000,000. 

‘George ‘Bernhard has recently said in 
a public lecture that the total taxatiog 
—national, — and municipal—yijl] 
reach $3,100,000 ,000. But this estimate 
is too low. C ount Preysing said in the Ba- 
varian Reichsrat that the total will reach 
$4,640,000,000, or four times as much 
as before the war. Thus there is high 
official authority for saying that Imperial 
expenditure after the war will be from 
$1,230,000,000 to $1,330,000,000 greater 
every year than the aggregate savings of 
the people before the war. And all this is 
just a snap-shot taken of this growing snow- 
ball of debt as it rolls past us at this 
moment. But. it is rolling on, its volume 
increases daily, there is no end in sight. 

“The desperate position of Germany's 
finances has a peculiar significance at 
this moment in view of the present. Hin- 
denburg offensive. Considering all the 
circumstances, there is ample warrant for 
concluding that it was undertaken as a 
last forlorn hope for forcing a termination of 
the war; and that the stimulus driving the 
Germans to it was just the financial plight 
described in this article this and the 
pinch of hunger. 

“Hindenburg might have ‘played safe’ 
by holding his lines and letting our. side 
attack him. But he knéw, and all Ger- 
many knew, that they could not hold out 
to the end of such a defensive method of 
warfare; it might well last two years more, 
whereas hunger was pinching everywhere, 
and the national debt was assuming abso- 
lutely crushing proportions. Hence one 
more desperate dash for the goal. The 
talk of their military men about being able 
to fight on indefinitely is a sheer ab- 
surdity, just as is the boasting of the 
German financial press about ‘the  in- 
destructible financial power of the Ger- 
man people.’ On the contrary, the end 
of their financial resources is in sight, 
and the fatal day can -.not be long post- 
poned. 

“This huge German debt, it may he 
remarked finally, has a cheering side 





for all of us who are fighting Germany. § 


The burden of debt that will weigh upon 
the German people after the war will prove 
the most potent peace stimulus with them 
that could possibly be applied. Already 
German writers are saying that Germany 
can not return to the old competition of 
armaments if it would; that it is a sheer 
impossibility to continue army and naval 
expenditures even on the scale maintained 
before this war, let alone the new and in- 
mensely larger scale demonstrated in the 
campaigns of the past four years to be 
necessary in any competition that aims to 
meet the new conditions. The great war 
debt will work for peace; but it will also 
work for something else. It will force 
the German people to brace up politically. 
They are already thinking. They ar 
putting their probes into such questions 
as these: 
against them? Why 
hate the German military machine? Why 
have the German military leaders had the 
power to take in hand completely the des 
tinies of the German people? Can not 
the German people be masters of their ow 
destinies? ”’ 


BUILDING AT LOW RECORDS 
EVERYWHERE 


While more seasonable weather it 
March for building, as compared with 
January and February, led to slight gains, 
Bradstreet’s finds no improvement & 
regards comparisons of March with cor 
responding months in earlier years. It 
deed, the decrease of 55 per cent. shownil 
March this year from March last ye 
‘exceeds the losses shown in January al 
February, and just equals the decrease lt 
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GU PONT 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
For Factory and Laboratory 


Du Pont chemicals and chemical products are known Nation-wide 
for their dependability. The first essential in chemical manufacture 
is to understand the uses to which a chemical is to be put. The 
next step is to produce the best possible chemical for the purpose. 
On this concrete formula rests the success of the du Pont Line. 


Mark X before subject that inter- 
ests you and Mail This Coupon to 


E. 1 DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO. 
Adecrtisina Disiei 
Wilmington LD Delaware 


Acetic Ether 

Amyl Acetate 

Aniline Oil 

Bronzing Liquids 

Colledion 

Dark Creosote 

Dead Oil 

Dimethyaniline 

Dinitrophenol 

Ether, U. S. P.—1900 and 
Anesthesia 

Ethyl Acetate 

Flotation Oils 

iso Amyl Acetate C. P. 

Iso Amyl Alcohol C. P. 

Wood and Metal Lacquers 

Leather Renovators 

Leather Substitute 
Solutions 

Mantle Dips 

Napthalene 

Nitre Cake 

Nitrobenzol 

Parlodion 

Patent and Split Leather 
Solutions . 

Peg id Alumi Paint 

Pitch 

PONTAR—A Road Making 
Material 

PONTOKLENE—For 
Cleaning Autos 

PY-RA-LIN Enamels for 
Wood and Metal 

Refined Aceton Oil 

Refined Creosote 

Refined Fusel Oil 

Salicylic Acid 

Shingle Oil 

Waterproof Cement 

Wood Preservatives 





* The Arlington Works . 

















Wall olbal bull 


he 


We Aim to Serve 
our customers intelligently by thoroughly un- 
derstanding their needs. For this purpose 
we maintain a staff of experts who are at the 
disposal of our trade, present or prospective, 
in solving any problems connected with the 
use of our materials. 


We Maintain Quality 
by expert supervision, complete laboratory 
control over factory operations, perfection in 
technical skill, the best in raw materials, and 
ample factory facilities. 


The amalgamation of du Pont and Harrison 
interests enables us to assure maximum satis- 
faction, both in product and service, to those 
manufacturers and other users of chemicals 
whose requirements are dependability, re- 
sponsibility, and adequate supply. 


We Invite Correspondence 
from manufacturers, engineers and those re- 
quiring chemicals and mixtures for specific 
purposes. Check the coupon and mail it. 
We will be glad to send full information. 


Du Pont Chemical Works 
Harrison Works 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 





THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 
E. I..du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware . Explosives 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware ... . Leather Substitutes 
Du Pont Chemical Works... ......-Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Equitable Building, New York 

. cass+.Ivory Py-ralin anid Cleanable Collars 
725 Broadway, New York 

Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids & Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware... - .Dyes and Dye Bases 











ate 


Mark X before subject that inter- 
ests you and Mail This Coupon to 


E. I. DU PONT DE 
NEMOURS & CO. 
Advertising Division 
Wilmington LD Delaware 

a ACIDS 


Aqua Fortis 

Dippi 

Electrolyte 

Lactic 22% Dark, 22% and 


44% 5 

Lactic, U.S. P. 9th decen- 
nial Edition 

Muriatic 


Nitric 
Oil of Vitriol 
leum 
Sulphuric 
ALUMS 
Crystal Potash, U. S. P. 


Crystal Ammonia, U. S. P. 
Filter (22% Al: O:) 


(For use in any make of Mechanical 
Filter.) 


Porous 
Sizing—For Paper Makers 
Sulphate of Alumina 
(In all the commercial grades and 
strengths.) 


PIGMENTS 


White Lead (Dry and in Oil) 

Red Lead (84% Pb: Ou, also 
94% U.S. Gov't Standard) 

Litharge 

Barium Chloride 

Blanc Fixe 

Hydrate of Alumina 

Flake White 

Lithopone( Beckton WHITE) 

Rubber Makers White, ical 
Dry and Pulp Colors 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
Barium Nitrate 
Bichromate of Soda 
Distilled Water 
Nitrite of Soda 
Salt Cake 
Strontium Nitrate 
Strontium Carbonate 


BUsimeSs. ....ccccereeenerenes 
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Don’t Forget Your ‘ 
Best Friend on BOC} 
> =, Aa 
Mothers’ Day SS 
On Sunday, May 12, send Mother 
Roses. There are many inexpensive va- 
rieties to choose from. For those who 
wish to spend a little more, we suggest 
the queen of all flowers — 
rican Beauties — with long stems. 
Spring Flowers in Baskets or Grow- 
ing Plants are ideal for brightening 
Mother’s favorite room. 
Wear flowers yourself on Mothers’ Day. 
- % “ Say st with Flowers”’ 
A beautiful sixteen-page booklet on the etiquette, 
use and care of flowers, sent free on request. 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS AND 
ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURISTS 
51 West 28th St., New York City 
Flowers may be sent anywhere in the U.S. or Canada 
through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 

















4, 1918 
























6 CaS? 3 hases of 
Successful Teaching” *3.2°2543,3: 
ing in the light of the helpful experiences of as man 
teachers—given in 14 “Prize Essays.” _$1 postpai 
from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New 


A NATION WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


yet prominent in all countries; homeless, yet making its 
home with the best the world over; persecuted, yet endowed 
with unquenchable vitality; dominating the world’s trade; in 
the van of art, music, literature, and science—such is the 
ar race as portrayed by John Foster Fraser in his wonder- 
ully interesting book, The Conquering Jew, an impartial 
and in many ways startling study of this remarkable people. 
Read it and learn what the author thinks of the future of the 
Jew. » Crown 8vo, Cloth, 304 pp. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


ork. 








If you are now employed in a muni- 
tion manufactoryorcontemplate seek. 
ing such employment, here is just the 
book that will make the rough places 
smooth for you and save you a num- 
ber of the discomforts that usually 
fall to the beginner. It was written 
by an expert and tells you all about 
Degrees of Finish and Accuracy 
The Various Tools Likely to be Used 
The Lathe and Its Equipment 
Drills and Reamers 
Gear- and Screw-Cutting 
Forging, Tempering, and Welding 
Making Shells and Fuses, ete. 
1zmo, Cloth, with 200 illustra- 
tions, 75 cents, by mail 85 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 











354 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Turning the Spotlight on Prussian Politics 





The Princess Catherine Radziwill, 
author of “Memories of Forty 
Years,” “Sovereigns and Statesmen 
of Europe,” etc., etc., has now given 
the world a unique account of Prus- 
sian underground diplomacy under 
the title 


Facts from Official Sources 

Records of private conversations with statesmen in 
various court circles, letters from highly placed dig- 
nitaries in Germany and elsewhere, governmental dis- 
atches.and other unusual means of information have 
n utilized,together with a vast number of incidents 
stored in a particularly retentive memory, to paint 
this remarkable Fee of backstairs politics and 
autocratic methods of achieving a place in the sun. 


The Famous Ems Telegram 
a the adroit rearranging of which the Chancellor was 
able to precipitate the Franco-Prussian war,is given in 
its original and final form, the many unscrupulous 
actions of the Prussian military ring from that day 
to this areexposed,and daylight is let in upon a host 
of secrets never intended for popular inspection. 





“GERMANY 
UNDER 


_ THREE 
EMPERORS” 


Royal 8vo, bound in purple cloth with gold lettering, 390 pages, 
with 8 full-page portraits. i 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


This book makes public for the first 
time much new and interesting ma- 
terial regarding the secret ambitions 
of the rulers of Germany and the far- 
reaching intrigues of their famous 
minister, Prince Bismarck, in the bid 
for empire. 


FE Send Gopetentt 
for obtaining information have come to the author 
and she has profited by them to the reader’s great ad- 
vantage. She shows us the seed of militarism planted, 
watered, growing up into a mighty tree that threatens 
to overshadow the world. The — played 7 each 
of the three Emperors and the Chancellor is told ina 
series of illuminating chapters that lay bare the story 
of the Prussian dream of world dominion. 


The Letter to Count Andrassy 
written two days before Bismarck saw Emperor 
William I. relative to the Austro-German Treaty, in 
which he affirms that his master authorized him to 
arrange it, with other astonishing statements of a 
similar character, is given in full for the information 
of the public. 





$4.00; by mail, $4.17 




































December, which made that month thé y 
poorest as regards percentage of whichB sera: 
there was record up to that timé.” hd = 
three months’ return this year shows a) jas 
loss of 51 per cent. from 1917. Generaljyp Wilk 
speaking, the first quarter’s building wad = 
only about half that of any preceding yeurp Yo 
back to 1909, the first quarter’s tota| ~ 
being ‘‘the smallest of which there ” 
record for over a decade past.” The bet 
expenditures for March and the thre (mt 
months’ period of 1918 Bradstreet’s finds oon 
compare with the same periods of earlieg, Solum 
years as follows: > 

Cities March Three Month Evans 

148 $36,565,279 

148 ~=—s 81, : 

161 86, 3 

155 75,250,465 


4d, , 
155 85,795,424 





150 83,388,638 
146 79,499,845 
141 80,470,184 
114 90,485,309 
114 86,231,009 







































It appears also from this compilatioy _ 
that the summary by groups of cities fop 4 
March ‘‘reveals decreases in every grou cd 
and in Canada.’’ In _ percentages an Daven 
values the decreases are seen to be heavies ober 
in New England and smallest in the fag Dutt 
West. Five groups reported decreases i ae 
values in excess of 50 per cent. Of 1 —_ 
cities reported, only forty showed gaint jfine 
over a yearago. Another list of ‘‘ decreases Omaha 
and increases shows how wide-spread thy Quney 
decreasing tendency is among the largey 5. ~ 
cities,’ as follows: Springs 

Nn 
Decreases cei 
New York.............. 65 Toledo...........0..... 6 50 
Sad sis kes on « cuales 73 Chicago... .. Dallas. 
RE -. 16 Milwaukee... . Fort W 
Philadelphia............ 67 Minneapolis. . . Galvest 
2s Kansas City, Mo. ode Housto 
ET St. Louis.............., 6) Kansas 
ye eee 83 Los Angeles. ........... 3» Kansas 
RIS. San Francisco........... 6] Muskos 
Indianapolis. ....... sce SE i 
dt. Jose 
Increases St. Lou 
Newark, N.J......s0.0 48 New Orleans............ i — 
ES ae | Washington............ 3 Wichita 

Ps 6. cs delice sons 7 a ae él 

i Te ae a South 

Detailed returns for individual citied) Ashevil 

for March, this year and last, are also given’ _ 
No. Permits Values Value} Baltimo 
New England 1918 1917 1918 1917 _— 
Boston. ....... .... 269 465 $601,636 $2,288) Guattas 
Bridgeport........... 88 154 199,547 650,¢i Hunting 
BGEROOR, 0. 0. cwesds 15 43 7,765 4623 Teckson 
Burlington, Vt....... 3 18 1,700 148,44 edioon 
Cambridge. ......... 30 60 260,325 3985 Resavil 
Chelsea........ é 4 3 15,800 ison 
Everett.......... 16 19 15,145 Memph 
Fitchburg. ..... 12 17 16,280 Mami 
artford. . 72 143 136,677 Mobile. 
Haverhill. 3 1 1,8 Nashvill 
Holyoke. . 7 9 11,665 New Or 
Lowell. .... 35 123 261,370 Norfolk 
Manchester 45 83 18,525 { Richmo: 
Medford 21 41 29,560 08) Roanok 
New Bedford........ 18 26 39,350 3A) Shrevep 
New Haven.......... 81 129 58,645 Tampa 
Newton . 14 31 25,005 Washing 
Portland, Me 21 25 116,190 Wheelin, 
incy, M 56—s«68 70,470 
Salem........ ti 160 «19 8,722 Far W 
Somerville...°....... 12 37 9, 
Springfield, Mass..... 87 139 221,679 aa Berkeley 
Worcester........... 91 148 60,341 S Butte. 
Middle— — 
MN is incssnndlse 155151 91,965 116098 Fresno.” 
Allentown. .......... 2536 (154,285 NOSE Toei 
Atlantic City... 1... 94 «113 63,832 SUM Tan 
Rs tewiensa bins 18 22 18,160 46,05 Oakland 
Binghamton.,....... 96 8 8=6118 42,063 11749) Pasaden; 
|” RES FTE 286 341 524,000 08 Phoenix 
East Orange......... 46 52 226,655 1%; Portland 
Elizabeth... 20.2... 19 39 181,833 19 ahs 
Bice wcnspaess 60 114142 155,444 32218 2 
Harrisburg. ......... 18 43 488,545 1832008 San Dies 
BE 5.05 caceees 24 20 27,100 27,08, San Frat 
Newark, N.J........ 167 255 799,731 OE Sani Jose 
New Brunswick...... 18 25 21,975 155199 Seattle 
New York City— e Spokane. 
Manhattan*..... J 17 36 545,700 5,206,588 Stockton 
Manhattanf....... 248 331 828,270 1,212,258 Tacoma 
Brooklyn* 1,310,480 a - 
Brooklynt 447,612 } 
Queens* 1,061,810 ANTE 
Queenst 97,950 
| aaa $4,291,822 
It a 
* New work. t+ Alterations. in Th 
Niagara Falls........ 32 38 ~«—=—« $92,347 ductio 
Philadelphia. ........ 491 717 =: 1,130,785 year v 
Pittsburg..........-. 322 436 815,072 J 
ester... ......... 133 256 177,200 indust 
Schenectady......... 43 61 58,365 
































Three Month 
$91,124.72 
90. 


1,768 
$12,522] 








No.Permits Values Values 
Midéle— 1918 1917 1918 «1917 
40 $14,775 $171,323 
200 122,870 ‘64 
61 15,000 9,835 
35 «37,750 «114,120 
98 46,880 72,042 
7 15,350 8,685 
79 «137,625 715,236 
28 113,200 86,400 
55 50,620 «(99,619 
527 332,160 1,756,140 
38 19,375” (2M, 
141 270,575 ~=—-400,875 
275 165,800 992,190 
1,341 2,709,055 1,973,080 
203 '378,810 571,245 
140 166,285 132,570 
-*: 1,093 1,100,830 4,946,235 
ile 96 "52,107 80,945 
ions 2% 93 «62,971 630,615 
poet ds 6l 218 74,345 «336,575 
; 603 334,719 1,086,558 
125,675 "72,400 
255,025 230,690 
28,965 137,363 
29467 ‘121,288 
045 80,295 
105,025 64,906 
155,539 1,149,269 
63,385 323,475 
3,550 3,143 
81,000 __ 375,000 
2,529,000 11,519,650 
710,556 ‘91,444 
174,170 251,490 
13,300 09,350 
271,297 2,088,000 
119,429 "77,150 
26,300 36,925 
58,995 ‘144,866 
620,824 1,185,677 
588,905 "707,020 
265,430 365,385 
82,975 162,853 
3,000 165,900 
233,287 463,765 
149,650 111,850 
55,810 94,140 
71,525 «188,490 
161,995 1,002,195 
280,801 "480,520 
12,672 11,739 
176,131 195,166 
121,125 191,125 
228,970 1,478,720 
16,000 —” 53,200 
392,330 354,575 
224.962 193,109 
372,611 973,707 
28,070 «61,845 
97,715 50,180 
670,650 618,995 
17,000 172,000 
535,030 499,188 
4, 224,750 
140,795 853,045 
90,540 81,291 
29,702 82.977 
12,050 22,700 
66,000 189,500 
3,000 7,465 
120,662 168,304 
28,000 28,500 
131,652 188,517 
130,292 329,150 
53,250 353,895 
25,000 16,865 
99,762 73,026 
458,808 284,471 
643,005 147,672 
201,350 490,866 
5,600 62,670 
61,259 77,076 
29,003 116,245 
785,865 627,363 
73,282 26,920 
62,100 84, 
12,500 18,920 
26,729 144,750 
11,180 49,375 
172,650 541,110 
456,708 233,772 
266,430 164,740 
816,949 1,339,960 
2,006  '540,672 
34,383 164,829 
94,734 137.795 
341,890 2200 
18,206 55,365 
87,559 132,032 
182,406 109,585 
58,086 2,040,727 
38,905 "24.665 
934,155 583,795 
62, 131,235 
120,910 116,062 
237,165 176,173 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS AT A NEW 
HIGH RECORD 

It appears from figures printed recently 

in The Wall Street Journal that the pro- 

duction of anthracite coal in March this 

year was the greatest in the history of the 

industry. Shipments reached 7,276,777 








tons, or 287,702 tons more than for the 
same month last year. For the twelve 
months ended with March the increase 
was 14 per cent. and had taken place in 
spite of shortages in labor. The March 
output was 1;464,695 tons greater than 
that of February, 1918. The Lehigh 
Valley road showed remarkable loadings. 
It was the leading anthracite carrier for 
March as well as for the three months of 
1918. Comparison of its tonnage with that 
of the two other big anthracite carriers 
for the two periods mentioned is made by 
the writer as follows: 
March Three Months 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
1,355,933 1,234,871 3,383,681 3,130,405 
1,339,051 1,374,051 3,379,179 3,490,923 
1,155,586 1,162,230 3,181,113 3,063,711 


Lehigh Valley. . 
Rea: 


Lehigh Valley increased its tonnage in 
March over that of March, 1917; by about 
10 per cent., while Reading and Lacka- 
wanna shipped slightly less. _For the three 
months the Lehigh Valley increased its 
tonnage 8 per cent. and the Lackawanna 
3.8 per cent., while Reading’s tonnage 
decreased 3.2 per cent. For the twelve 
months ended March 31, which is known in 
the trade as ‘‘the coal year,” total ship- 
ments by all roads were 77,752,315 tons, 
an increase of 9,975,726, or more than 
14 per cent. over the preceding coal 
year. Shipments by individual railroad 
companies for March and the coal year 
are compared in the same paper in tons 
with those for preceding periods as follows: 


1918 1917 Changes 

Phila. & Reading... .... 1,339,051 1,374,051 Dec. 35,000 
Lehigh Valley.......... 1,355,933 1 234.871 Inc. 121,062 
Cent. R. R. of N. J...... | 777,642 785,209 Dec 7,567 
Del., Lack. & W........ 1,155,587 1,162,230 Dec. 6,643 
Del. & Hudson......... 861,253 728,857 Inc. 132,396 
Nc mpeaag EN cndcnces aed 519,806 527,704 Dec. 7,898 
Rares hives op weviece 864,968 792,453 Inc. 72,515 
Ont. | ee 199,680 185,496 Inc. 14,284 
Leh. & New Eng........ 356,888 323,157 Inc. 33,731 
*Deéeduction............. "154, oe are 
Se 7,276,777 6,989, 075 Inc. 287,702 


At the same time, shipments by all the 
companies for twelve months, with the 
increases as compared with the previous 
year, in tons, were as follows: 








12 Mos. to Mar. 31 1918 1917 Increase 
Phila. & 14,798,496 12,915,229 1,883,267 
Lehigh Valley. . 14,221,783 ~ 12,169,141 2,052,642 
Cent. R. R. N. 8,376,398 7,270,945 1,105,453 

l., k. & W 12,528,523 10,938,844 1,589,679 
Del. & Hudson. . 8,754,113 7,347,090 1,407,023 
Pennsylvania. ..... 5,643,501 5,519,220 124,281 
SR ee 8,840,579 7,722,506 1,118,073 
Ont. & Western... . 2,065,236 1,925,038 140,198 
Leh. & New Eng... 4,027,449 2,858,336 1,169,113 
*Deduction........ 1,503,763 *789,760 = ....... 

ere PPT eT 77,752,315 67,776,589 - 9,975,726 

*Deduction: 


Tonnage reported by both C. R. R. of N. J. 
and L. & N. E. R. R. 

Another table presents shipments by 
months for the last four coal years ended 
March 31, as follows: 





Months 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
5 ng ERE 5,592,299 4,528,784 6,486,201 6,072,164 
Dd sdsagshne« 6,917,525 5,547,899 5,797,961 6,281,553 
elise iets int 7,049,037 5,636,975 5,316,102 6,130,186 
a in enn. ded 6,724,252 5,432,878 4,934,205 5,391,857 
pS ee 13,996 5,531,797 5,330,831 5,483,743 
Septem 6,372,756 5,544,076 5,518,771 6,246,192 

eS ee »110, 5,870,204 6,505,892 6,644,476 
November....... 6,545,313 5,992,997 6,297,215 5,928,236 

pioonds 5,698,945 5,582,747 5,939,844 5,702,258 
January......... 5,638,383 5,940,725 . 5,884,350 4,833,599 
February........ 5,812,082 5,178,138 5,696,306 4,275,107 
March.......... 7,276,777 6,989,075 6,127,351 + 4,985,398 

ae 77,752,315 67,776,589 69,835,029 67,974,819 


Considering that there has been a 
shortage of about one-seventh in the normal 
working forces of the anthracite mines, the 
writer remarks that “‘these figures testify 
to the success of the operators’ efforts to 
keep the mines going steadily throughout 
the country’s first year of war.’’ Miners 
cooperated with the management “to a 
remarkable degree.’”’ In fact, the record 
production in March ‘“‘was made possible 
by the men and boys working steadily 
through all of Holy Week.” 
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A stec! frame support eaten both 
auto seats like a Pullman berth, 


Fischer’s Auto Bed 


is an indispensable convenience. It 
gives you a real bed—not a hammock 
| —-in your auto. Erected in a few 
|| moments. The frame, non-breakable, 
|| when not in use folds up 3 inches wide, 
. inches deep and 30 inches long. 
Can be carried under seat with tools. 
Price $17.50 | 


| 

| Send for dercrivtive pamphlet. Dealers, 
| rin 

| 

| 














| 
juctory of } 

|| FISCHER AUTO CAMP co. pet ahaa | 
In the Scenic Pacific Northwest 
| 


The bed 
when folded 




















Pini oi polenmaminiy path 
ishes as it cleans, producing a hardj* 
dry, brilliant LUSTRE that LASTS. 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago-Toronto-Lonton 


ene eran 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 


Select | the tyes col yon = 























. trated catalog showing complete 
line of bicycles, tires and supplies, i 
and particulars of most marvelous 
offer ever madeon a bicycle. You 
will be asto: ——— at our asi ' 


Dept. a-172 CHICAGO, 





Hide the Ugly Wires 


Picture hanging is a pleasure when you 
use the world-famous 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 
S At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 
and Photo Supply stores. 
In Canada 18c. Samples and 
Booklet free. Write Dept. 33. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN 0O., Philadelphia, Pa. 









to build upa fine big steady 
business and salary as our 
agent in spare time. Every 
man buys. 
Sond 100 for ‘or fenteomooutht . 
Shirts, Hosiery, Handker tief: 
GOODELL & COMPANY eg TA ~~ 


31S Duratex 
NEW YORK CITY Guaranteed 6 mo. or made goud 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 
tse of words, the Funk & ak & Wagnale New Standard Dictionary 


ill please bear -in mind that no notice 
of anonymous communications. 








35 


. H:,”" Colorado Springs, Colo.—‘‘ (1) Is it 
or the President to leave the United 


: 
208, 


States during his term of office? Why is New 
York City called Gotham? (3) Why are news- 
papers called The Fourth Estate?’ 


(1) It is not illegal for the President to leave 
the United States during his term of office. (2) 
The original Gotham was an old parish and village 
in Nottinghamshire, England, the inhabitants of 
which are reputed to have shown their wisdom by 
playing the fool in order to dissuade King John 
from passing through their town, and thus save 
them the expense of maintaining and entertaining 
him. The city of New York was first called 
Gotham by Washington Irving (‘‘ Salmagundi,”’ 
1807), in allusion to the pretensions to wisdom of 
its inhabitants. (3) The newspapers are called 
the ‘“‘Fourth Estate” because, as the press, they 
are recognized as a fourth power in the state. 
This meaning is one derived from the original 
use of the term as shown by Fielding in the 


Covent Garden Journal, for June 13, 1752: “* None 
of our political writers . . . take notice of any 
more than three estates, namely, Kings, Lords, 


and Commons ... passing by in silence that 
very large and powerful body which form the fourth 
estate in the community ... The Mob.” It 
must be borne in mind that the reference to 
“mob” here is to that vast multitude of persons 
who were not permitted to exercise the elective 
franchise at that time, and whose views were 
indicated by their actions even as the views of the 
press are to be derived from the editorial opinions 
published in the newspapers. Carlyle attributed 
the origin of the term to Edmund Burke (see 
“Hero Worship,”’ lect. 5, 1841) and used it him- 
self in his ‘French Revolution” (I., v1, v: 1837): 
“A Fourth Estate of Able Editors, springs up.” 
The other three estates are the Lords Spiritual, 
the Lords Temporal, and the Commons. 

“J. MclL.,”” Punxsutawney, Pa.—‘ Kindly 
answer the following: (1) When were elevated 

first put into ont (2) What 
benefit are they to the people? 

(1) The first elevated railroad, from Battery 
Place through Greenwich Street and Ninth 
Avenue to 30th Street, New York, was opened 
to travel on July 2, 1867. (2) The two great 
benefits of the elevated railroads are the time 
gained by using them, and the relief of the con- 
gestion in the surface-cars. 
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“W. H.,” Sheridan, Mont.—‘ Please define 
iojom. and give one or two examples of French 
ioms. 


An idiom is a form of speech characteristic of a 
writer or a tongue. It is also a use of words 
peculiar to a language, or a particular meaning 
derived from words which the words themselves 
do not convey. Idioms are sometimes termed 
idiotisms expecially by the French, who describe 
them as locutions which gan not be translated 
literally into another language. For example, take 
the French idiom ‘“‘Commeni vous portez-vous ?"’ 
which, in sense, is the equivalent of the English 
idiom “‘How do you do?"’ These two locutions 
each mean something different from the ideas 
which the words express. The first is the equiva- 
lent of the French ‘“‘Comment va votre santé?” 
(‘* How goes your health? "’); the second, ‘‘ How do 
you do?” (“Comment faites-vous faire?"’) which 
the French render “‘Comment vous portez-vous? "’ 
would mean if translated literally, ‘“‘How do you 
carry yourself?”’ 


“M. S.,"" Orleans, Neb.—‘‘Can you tell me 
who was the author of the expression: ‘To the 
victor belong the spoils’?”’ 

According to Benham's “ Book of Quotations”’ 
(page 458) the slogan, ‘“‘ The spoils to the victors!"’ 
was “the watchword of corruption” attributed 
to Andrew Jackson, but William L. Marcy in a 
speech addressed to the United States Senate, in 
January, 1832 (Appleton’s “Cyclopedia of 
American Biography" says 1831), said: “‘ They 
see nothing wrong in the rule that to the victors 
belong the spoils of the enemy.”’ 


“L. N.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—‘‘ (1) In Farrar’s ‘ Life 
of Christ! (Chap. XVII}, I find a reference to 
Judas Iscariot thus— Judas, perkage the only 
Jew in the Apostolic band.’ If this is true, what 
was the religion of the other apostles? (2) How 
did Shakespeare die? Hawthorne’s ‘Our Old 
Home’ (Chap. IV) states he tumbled into a ditch 
returning home from a drinking bout. Is this au- 
thentic? (3) The Episcopal churches devote the 
Good Friday collection-money to negro missions 
‘in memory of Simon of Cyrene.’ Can you tell 
me where [I can find any account of this man 
(other than the Scri tures), and his os 
with negroes? (4) What is meant by ‘I, 
have been to Carcassonne’, ? (6) Who were ‘the 
‘Tailors of Toodles Street’? 


(1) Dean Farrar, in the passage which you 
quote, is using the word ‘“Jew"’ in the restricted 


sense of “‘a native of Judwa.’"" The Apostles 
other than Judas were probably Galileans. (2) 
“The Dictionary of National Biography,’’ the 


standard work of reference on such matters, says 
(Vol. II, p. 382): ‘‘ According to the testimony of 
John Ward, the vicar, Shakespeare entertained at 
New Place his two friends, Michael Drayton 
and Ben Jonson, in the spring of 1616, ‘had a 
merry meeting,’ but ‘itt seems drank too hard, 
for Shakespeare died of a feavour there con- 
tracted.’ A popular local legend, which was not 








recorded till 1762, credited Shakespeare with 
engaging at an earlier date in a prolonged anj 
violent drinking bout at Bidford, a neighboring 
village, but his achievements as a hard drinke 
may be dismissed as unproved. . The cause of his 
death is undetermined, but probably a recy. 
rence of illness led him in March to sign the 
will that had been drafted in the previous Jany. 
ary. On. Tuesday, -April- 23,- he died at the 
age of fifty-two.” (3) The only account, as far as 
the LEXICOGRAPHER is aware, of Simon of Cyrene. 


. apart from what is related in the Bible, is thy 


given by Basilides, the great Gnostic leader of the 
second century. He says that Simon was mis. 
takenly crucified jn Christ’s stead, Jesus and 
Simon having exchanged forms, and the former 
standing by and laughing. His association with 
negroes is based on the assumption that, as he 
came from Cyrene, in northern Africa, he was 4 


negro. (4) The reference is to Gustave Nadaud’s 
poem ‘‘Carcassonne,”” which you wil find ip 
many anthologies. (5) The ‘Three Tailors of 


Tooley Street’’ were three men who, in 1897, 
held a meeting in Tooley Street, London, for the 
redress of popular grievances and addressed a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, beginning, “ We, 
the people of England.”’ 


“T. E. B.,””. North Adams, Mass.—‘“In Tip 
Spectator (London) for Octeber 9, 1915, p. 468, 
3d line from bottom of first column, is t © sen. 
tence, ‘They bury their heads in their blankets 
and curse at being woken so early.’ Is there 
any authority for this form-.woken ?”’ 


“Woken” 
form is “waked” or 


“M. G. W.,”’ Pewee Valley, Ky.—“ (1) I notice 
that in an ac count of the recasting of the Liberty 
Bell, some time prior to 1776, the cost was reckoned 
in £s.d. Can you tell me at what time the 
change was made from English money to the 


is not a correct form. The proper 
“woke.” 


present decimal system in use in the United 
States, and why it was made? (2) Are the terms 
dollar, dime, and_ cent coined? Or, are they 


derivations, and of what? 


(1) The National Mint of the United States 
was established in Philadelphia on April 2, 
1788. Before that time, from the date of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
each State had coined its own money. In 1783 
six varieties of the cent were in circulation; in 
1794 a silver dollar was coined. See Dr. Com- 
parette’s ‘Catalog of Coins,’’ published by the 
Government Printing Office at Washington, 
D. C.* Doubtless, the change was made because 
the decimal system was considered more con- 
venient. (2) Dollar is derived from the German 
thaler, an obsolete German coin worth 71 cents. 
Dime is derived, through the French, from the 
Latin decimus (“tenth"’), being a tenth part ofa 


dollar. Cent is derived from the Latin centun§ 
(“hundred”’), being the hundredth part of af 
dollar. 
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HIGH GRADE AGENTS @ SALESMEN 





PERSONAL 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








A PARROT with our “‘Salesman's Talk” 
could sell “CARBONVOID.” We desire 
distributers for counties and groups of 
. counties. Territory protected. Ten dozen 
lots, your name on container. Salesmen 
make nine sales out of ten calls—good profits, 
$1 sample post paid 60c equals 50 gallons 
line —-eliminates carbon in motors — 
increases mileage—best selling product today 
Every motorist on land or water needs it 
and hasa dollar to pay for it— repeat orders 
wonderful. 3 years’ practical tests all parts 
of the world. = BONVOID is not adul- 
terated gas, ball or camphor tablet. 
SCARBONVOID, " Bradley Beach, N. J 
Note the name. (Mention this magazine.) 




















GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 












PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical sogrod 
Entertainments for all occasions. Make 

is. Large Catalog free 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dae: 34, Chicago. 











ADDING MACHINES 








ADDING MACHINE 
The Ray Adding and Checking Machine de- 
serves its leadership, being America’s standard 
popular p ling machine. Built like a 
watch. Geoam ree years. ae 
adds with speed and accuracy. Used by U. S. 
Govt., B. & O. Ry., large and small , 











0-da § 
RAY COMPANY, 
Room 2028, Candler Bldg., New York City. ] 








CASH.—Send by mail or express any dis- 
carded jewelry, new or broken, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver or platinum, mag- 
neto points, false teeth in any shape. We send 
cash at once and hold your goods 10 days. 
Your goods returned at our expense if our 
offer is unsatisfactory. Established 1899. 
LIBERTY REFINING CO., 
F 432 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MILITARY WRIST WATCH. High Grade 
Elgin or Waltham, luminous dial, solid silver | 
case, $15.00. Send for booklet of similar | 
values in all military jewelry needs. Don't 
let him go to war without some remembrance. 
Largest dealers. Military Watch Company, 
1 Sailor Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN | 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn | 

the Collection Business. Unlimited field: lit- | 

tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- | 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


| Patent Attys., 759 Niath,Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and 
WwW ns Ay Invent with List Inventions Wanted. 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
ond. pe h for free opinion as to patenta- 
bility. Our four Guide books sent free. Pat- 
ents advertised Free. We assist inventors to 
sell their inventions. Victor J. Evans & Co., 








PATENT SENSE—‘“The book the Inven- 
tor keeps.”’ Worth more than all other patent 
books combined. FREE. Write Lacey 
& Lacey, 161 Springer Building, Washington, 
D Est. 1869. 





YOUR IDEA WANTED. Patent your in- 
vention. I'll help you market it. Send for 4 
| free books, list of patent buyers, hundreds of 
ideas wanted, etc. Advice free. Patents ad- 
| vertised free." RICHARD B. OWEN, Patent 
Lawyer, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
or 2278-V Woolworth Bldg., New York. 













TRAVEL 












Ontario, Canada 

for yo this year. 200 

A trot i Borneo i70 anes west of Otta- 
io try of lakes, 









J.D.McDonald, 112 W.Adams St, Chicage 
F. P. Dwyer,1270 Broadway, New Yetk 
W.R.Eastman, 294 Wash’n St.,Bosten 














FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS—15 States— 
$10 an acre up. Stock, tools and crops often 
included to settle quickly. Write for Big 
Illustrated Catalogue. 

Strout Farm AGEncy, Dept. 14, New York 











A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through | 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his | 


children for their benefit. 


‘THE ESSENTIALS OF 


ELOCUTION 


| A splendid little book of intimate talks by 
| Alfred Ayres on the practical problems of 
effective public speaking and reading. 
12mo, Cloth, deckle edges, frontispiece. 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Busiest Country 
Is the Deadliest Foe 











2|T THE beginning of the war 
*| England adopted the slogan, — 
“Business As Usual.’’ Canada 
followed suit. But it was later 
found that this was the wrong idea. 
So the slogan ‘‘ Business As Unusual’ 
was substituted—and has stood ever 
since. Additional effort—more trad- 
ing—increased output—new markets 
—that is the greatest service that 
business men of the United States can 














Did you ever think of extending your sales in Canada— 


Don’t be content with 
Establish your goods firmly in the good- 
Advertise YOUR products in 


not at some future indefinite time—but NOW? 


fragmentary sales in Canada. 


will of the Canadian buying public. 


THE NEWSPAPERS OF CANADA 


Newspapers form the backbone of advertising in Canada. Just glance at the names of the cities below — 
14 cities with populations ranging from three-quarters of a million to twenty-one thousand, a total of over 
They can be reached thoroughly through the twenty-six papers here shown, which have an 


two million. 


do their country—Because the Busiest | 
Country Is the Deadliest Foe. 


Don’t think of Canada as a country 
of seven or eight million people— 
think of Canada as a country which 
in eleven months of 1917 exported 
1399 million dollars’ worth of goods 
and imported 943 million dollars’ 
worth—three-quarters of which came 


from the United States. 


aggregate line rate (based on 5,000 lines) of $1.50 per line. 


No better or more concentrated media anywhere in the world. The aggregate buying power of this two 


million circulation can be harnessed for $1.50 per line. 


Any newspaper in the list below, will be pleased to receive and answer fully, your inquiries regarding the 


Do it NOW. 


actual and potential market for your goods among their readers. 


City Population Publication City ~ Population 
Halifax 53,000 HERALD & MAIL | Toronto 525,000 
St. John 55,000 STANDARD 

TELEGRAPH 
& TIMES 
Quebec 100,000 TELEGRAPH . London 60,000 
Montreal 750,000 GAZETTE 
STA 
Ottawa 101,795 CITIZEN Winnipeg —_ 250,000 
JOURNAL . 
DAILIES(M & E) 





NOTE—This advertisement is one of a series of twelve, all of which contain valuable information and data on Canada under war conditions. 
They have been prepared in portfolio form. Any of the newspapers named above will send you a portfolio free upon application. Write for it. 


Publication 
GLOBE 
MAIL & EMPIRE 
NEWS 
STAR 


ADVERTISER 
FREE PRESS 


FREE PRESS 
TELEGRAM 
TRIBUNE 





City Population 
Regina 26,105 
Saskatoon 21,054 
Calgary 56,302 
Edmonton 53,794 
Vancouver 97,995 
Victoria 45,000 


Publication 
LEADER 
PHOENIX 
STAR 
ALBERTAN 
HERALD 


BULLETIN 
JOURNAL 


SUN 
COLONIST 
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Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limited, Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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Chains—Which?. 


Will you put them on your tires? 
—or have the Law put them on 
, your wrists? 


‘For you are to blame if your car 
” skids. You are responsible if it. 


__. Swings into a pedestrian. 
'® Knowing how to drive a car means know- 


ing its limitations. 

A chainless car on a slippery pavement is 
an uncertain car. You are expected to 
know this and be prepared. 


Make your choice now—or Fate may : ° 


make it for you. 
Put chains on your tires 
Safety! For pedestrians, for yourself. 


— Take Care! . 


A campaign against Death and Disability by accident 


This advertising is done in an effort to conserve life and promote efficiency 
by the following Manufacturing Interests, Financial Institutions, Public 


Service Corporations, Insurance Companies, 


The Travelers Insurance Company Great Eastern Casualty Company 

Long Island Railroad 

Colgate & Co., Soaps & Perfume, 
Jersey City, N. 


Erie Railroad 

The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Savage Arms Corp. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
. New York Edison Company 

H. G. ig & Com 


. G. Craig pany 
Penna Coal & Coke Corp. 

Borden’s Farm Products Co., Inc. 
International Arms & Fuse Co.,Inc. 
North & South Atlantic Steam 

Navigation Co. 


inal Compan: 
Hecker-Jones-J ewell Mi Milling Co. 
Thomas A. Edison 
Garp. 
The American Thresd Company 


Standard Aircraft 
S. Rawitzer & Co., 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 


and_ Individuals: 


Ansonia Clock Company 

New York Evening Post Co. 

The Nation Press, Inc. 

Garrison Realty Go. 

Nat'l. Automatic Sprinkler Ass'n 

The Fleischman Co. 

Crocker Wheeler Co., Ampere, N.J. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co:, 
Frank Bulkeley Smith, Treas. 

Sigmund Eisner, Pres. Sigmund 
Eisner Co., Red Bank, N. J. 

B. T. Babbitt, New York, N. Y., 
Soap, Cleanser, Soap Powder 
and Lye. 


Firms 


Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp. 
D. G. Dery 

Susquehanna Silk Mills 

New York State Railways 
Robert W. Nelson 

H. E. Huntington 

John Simmons Compa: 

The New Jerse Zine. —_— 





aper 
Barber Steamship Lines, Inc. 
Warner. Sugar as 
R. J. Caldwell Co., 
The Gamewell Pie aioe Tel. Co. 





Above is a reduction of a page adver- 
tisement that appeared in The New York 
Evening Post—one of a series supported 
by leading business concerns and individ- 
uals whose object is to protect and con- 
serve human life. ae 

The above injunction to Mr. Motorist 
by the conservative, unselfish, far-seeing 
business men is of the same spirit thet 
inspires the advertisements of Weed Tire 
Chains which prevent thousands of acci- 
dents and save thousands of lives. 


For a number of years we have adver- 
tised the fact that the chief cause of auto- 
mobile accidents is skidding and that Tire 
Chains are the only mechanical device 
that is absolutely dependable to make 
slippery roads safe. But printers’ ink 
does not seem to make any impression on 
some drivers. 


Only two things can reach and weed 
out the driver who persists in driving with 
chainless tireson wet-slippery-skiddy-roads 
—fear-of the law and the mighty power of 
public. opinion. Help us 
chain him to safety. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes— From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


























GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 
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Here is E-c-o-n-o-m-y 


AKE every ton of coal yield the maximum pro- 
duction. That’s the peremptory command of 
America to manufacturers. The importance of econom- 
ical transmission of power cannot be exaggerated. It 
is fundamental. It means efficient service. It is the 
basis of “Standardization” in belting. 





Mills that have kept Belt Service Records know that 
the use of Graton & Knight Standardized Series Leather 
Belts means economy in production. 


Talk over the selection of belts with your practical 
production men, superintendents, foremen. Ask what 
belts give the longest service; transmit most power; 
are easiest to repair; have the proper elasticity with 
firmness; best stand mauling of shifters and flanges; 
when damaged can be cut down for use on narrower 
pulleys; when worn out bring the best price for scrap. 


\ 
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If you have kept suitable records, you have the an- 
swer. If not, you are only guessing. Start a belt 
record immediately. Write us for the necessary cards. 
An accurate record of belting service is as profitable 
as that of a workman. Tell us the number of drives 
in your plant and we will mail record cards gratis. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Company 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of LeathétBelting, Lace Leather, 
Packings, and Specialties 


Branches and Distributors in Principal -Cities 
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More and more 
they come to \ 


HAVOLINE OIL 


- U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“It makes a difference’”’ 


Experience is the great teacher when it 
comes to knowing what helps your motor 
attain 100% performance. When you 
come to Havoline Oil for your motor, you 
will detect the difference immediately. 
You will thoroughly appreciate the dif- 
ference after a few weeks. You will be 
glad of the difference if, after a few 
years, you decide to sell your car or trade 
it in for a new one. 


Havoline Oil is the safest oil you can 
use in your motor, no matter what the 


car, the model, the season, or the driving 
condition. This has been proven by a 
vast majority of the better-class owners 
of cars throughout the country. 


Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline Oil and 
pure, sweet tallow. Clean to handle and correct in body. 


Gndian Refining Company, New York 
Jncorporated 
Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 

















